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PREFACE. 

FUTURE  generations  mill,  perhaps,  view  foe 
tote  Revolution  in  North  America,  as  the  most  singu- 
lar pftenomenon  that  ever  appeared  iw  the  political 
hemisphere  of  any  nation. 

To  point  out  the  gradual  steps  by  which  America 
finally  obtained  her  Independence,  to  describe  those 
Urrihlt  scenes  of  rapine,  blood,  and  slaughter,  which 
accompanied I  those  struggles,  so  fatal  to  thousands  of 
brave  officers  and  men  on  both  sides,  and  so  ruinous 
to  the  finances  oftlie  mother  country,  are  principally 
the  objects  of  this  epitome. 

In  the  execidion  of  this  business,  M  have  endeavor- 
ed to  divest  ourselves  of  every  spark  of  national  pre- 
judice, and  have,  therefore,  contetded  ourselves  with 
barely  relating  facts,  without  presuming  to  give  our 
opinion  thereon,  wishing  to  leave  our  readers  the  self 
power  of  judging  for  themselves, 


it  PREFACE: 

Besides  the  detail  of  time  important  eVQtts,  we  have 
given  an  account  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  North  America^  and  such  as 
they  nearly  are  at  this  day. 

We  fiave  also  shown  at  what  time,  and  by  what 

causes^  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America,  were 

first  settled;    and  have  marked  their  rise  frmn  tJteir 

^original  insignificance,  till  they  became  THIRTEEN 

EXITED  AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JjEFORE  we  proceed  to  describe  what  Ame- 
rica is  at  present,  or  by  what  means  she  became  in- 
dependent of  the  mother  country,  it  cannot  be  disa- 
greeable to  our  readers,  to  be  informed  of  the  per- 
sons, customs,  and  manners,  of  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  North  America. 

The  native  American  Indians  are  tall  and  straight 
in  their  limbs,  beyond  the  proportion  of  most  na- 
tions. Their  bodies  are  strong,  ,but  more  fitted  to 
endure  much  hardship,  than  to  continue  long  at  any 
servile  work,    which   they  cannot  support.     Their 

bodies  and  heads  are  fiatish ;  their  features  are  eveu 
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and  regular,  but  their  countenances  fierce;  their 
hair  long,  black,  lank,  and  very  strong,  but  without 
beards.  The  colour  of  their  skin  is  a  reddish  brown, 
which  most  of  them  admire,  and  take  proper  me- 
thods to  improve. 

The  Europeans  on  their  first  arrival  in  America, 
found  the  Indians  quite  naked,  except  those  parts, 
which  it  is  common  for  the  most  uncivilized  people 
to  conceal.  Since  that  time  they  have  generally  a 
coarse  blanket  to  cover  them,  which  they  buy  from 
their  neighbors.  The  whole  tenor  of  their  lives  is 
of  a  piece :  they  are  hardy,  poor,  and  squalid  ; 
and  their  education,  from  their  infancy,  is  solely  di- 
rected to  fit  their  bodies  for  the  mode  of  life  they 
pursue,  and  to  form  their  minds  to  inflict  and  endure 
the  greatest  evils.  Their  only  occupations  are  hunt- 
ing and  war,  for  agriculture  is  left  wholly  to  their 
women. 

As  soon  as  their  hunting  season  is  over,  which 
they  go  through  with  much  patience,  and  in  which 
they  exert  great  ingenuity,  they  pass  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  entire  indolence.  They  sleep  half  the  day 
in  their  huts,  and  observe  no  bounds  of  decency  in 
their  eating  and  drinking.     Before  the  Europeans 
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discovered  them,  they  had  no  spiritous  liquors  ;  but 
now  the  acquirement  of  these  is  the  principle  object 
of  their  pursuit. 

The  Indians  are  grave,  even  to  sadness,  in  their 
deportment  upon  any  serious  occasion  ;  observant  of 
those  in  company,  respectful  to  the  old,  and  of  a 
temper  cool  and  deliberate.  They  are  never  in 
haste  to  speak  before  they  have  thought  well  of  the 
matter,  and  are  sure  the  person  who  ?poke  before 
them,  has  finished  all  he  has  to  say.  They  have, 
therefore,  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  vivacity  cf 
the  Europeans,  who  interrupt  each  other,  and  fre- 
quently speak  all  altogether.  In  their  public  coun- 
cils and  assemblies,  every  man  speaks  in  his  turn, 
according  as  his  years,  his  wisdom,  or  his  services 
to  his  country,  have  ranked  him.  Not  a  word,  net 
a  whisper,  not  a  murmur  is  heard  from  the  rest  while 
bespeaks;  no  indecent  condemnation,  no  ill-timed 
applause.  The  younger  class  attend  for  their  instruc- 
tion, and  here  they  learn  the  history  of  their  nation  ; 
here  they  are  inflamed  with  the  songs  of  those  who 
celebrate  the  warlike  actions  of  their  ancestors  ;  and 
liere  they  are  taught  what  are  the  interests  of  their 
country,  and  how  to  pursue  them, 
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Though  the  American  Indian  is  naturally  humane 
and  hospitable ;  yet  to  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
or  to  those  who  have  privately  offended  him,  he  is 
implacable.  He  conceals  his  resentment,  he  appears 
reconciled,  till,  by  some  treachery  or  surprize,  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  executing  an  horible  revenge* 
No  length  of  time  is  sufficient  to  allay  his  resent- 
ment, no  distance  of  place  great  enough  to  protect 
the  object ;  he  crosses  the  steepest  mountains,  he 
pierces  the  most  impervious  forests,  and  traverses 
the  most  hideous  bogs  and  deserts  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  fatigue  of  the  expedition,  the  extremes  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  with  patience  and  cheerfulness^ 
in  hopes  of  surprising  his  enemy,  on  whom  he  ex- 
ercises the  most  shocking  barbarities. 

The  Americans  have  scarce  any  temples  ;  for,  as 
they  live  by  hunting,  inhabit  mean  cottages,  and  are 
|*iven  to  change  their  habitation,  they  are  seldom 
very  religious.  Some  appear  to  have  little  ideas  of 
God  ;  others  entertain  better  notions,  and  hold  the 
existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  eternal  and  uncor- 
ruptible, who  has  power  over  alL  Satisfied  with 
owning  this,  which  is  traditionary  among  them,  they 
pay  him  no  sort  of  worship. 
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The  darling  passion  of  the  Americans  is  liberty, 
and  that  in  its  fullest  extent ;  to  liberty  the  native 
Indians  sacrifice  every  thing.  This  is  what  makes 
a  life  of  uncertainty  and  want  supportable  to  them ; 
and  their  education  is  directed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cherish  this  disposition  to  the  utmost.  They  are 
indulged  in  all  manner  of  liberty ;  they  are  never, 
upon  any  account,  chastised  with  blows,  and  very 
rarely  even  chidden. 

Though  some  tribes  are  found  in  America,  with  a 
king  at  their  head,  yet  his  power  is  rather  persuasive 
than  coercive,  and  he  is  reverenced  as  a  Father, 
more  than  feared  as  a  monarch.  He  has  no  guard?, 
no  prisons,  no  officers  of  justice.  In  some  tribes 
there  are  a  kind  of  nobility,  who  when  they  come  to 
years  of  discretion,  are  entitled  to  a  place  and  vote 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  But  among  the  Five 
Nations,  or  Iroquois,  the  most  celebrated  Common- 
wealth of  North  America,  and  in  some  other  nations, 
there  is  no  other  qualification  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  head  men,  but  age,  with  ability  and  experi* 
ence  in  their  affairs. 

Whenever  any  affair  of  consequence  is  to  be  trans- 
acted, they  appoint  a  feast,  of  which  almost  the  whole 
B  2 
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nation  partakes.  There  are  smaller  feasts  on  maK 
ters  of  less  general  concern,  to  which  none  are  invit- 
ed but  those  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular  busi- 
ness. At  these  feasts  it  is  against  all  rule  to  leave 
any  thing ;  so  that  if  they  cannot  eat  all,  what  re- 
mains is  thrown  into  the  fire.  They  look  upon  fire 
as  a  thing  sacred,  and  in  all  probability  their  feasts 
were  anciently  sacrifices.  Before  the  entertainment 
is  ready,  the  principal  person  begins  a  song,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  the  fabulous  or  real  history  of  their 
nation,  the  remarkable  events  which  have  happened, 
and  whatever  matters  may  conduce  to  their  honor 
or  instruction.  The  others  sing  in  their  turn  ;  they 
have  Sances  too,  with  which  they  accompany  their 
songs,  chiefly  of  a  martial  kind;  and  no  solemnity 
or  public  business  is  carried  on  without  such  songs 
and  dances. 

The  charge  of  the  internal  peace  and  order,  is 
likewise  committed  to  the  same  council  of  the  elders^ 
which  regulates  whatever  regards  the  external  policy 
of  the  state.  Their  suits  are  few  and  quickly  decid- 
ed, having  neither  property  nor  mt  enough  to  render 
them  perplexed  or  tedious* 
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The  loss  of  any  of  their  people,  whether  by  war, 
or  a  natural  death,  is  lamented  by  the  whole  town 
he  belongs  to.      In  such  circumstances,  no  business 
is  taken  in  hand,  however  important ;    nor  any  re- 
joicings permitted,  however  interesting  the  occasion,, 
until  all  the  pious  ceremonies  due  to  the  dead,  are 
performed,  which  are   always  discharged  with  the 
greatest  solemnity.     The  dead  body  is  washed,  an- 
notated, and  painted,  so  as  in  some  measure  to  abate 
the  horrors  of  death.     Then  the  women  lament  th^ 
loss  with  the  most  bitter  cries,  and  the  most  hideous 
howlings,  intermixed  with  songs,  which  celebrate  the 
great  actions  of  the  deceased,  and  those  of  his  ances- 
tors.    The  men  mourn  in  a  less  extravagant  manner. 
The  whole  village  attends  the  body  to  the   grave^ 
which  is  then  interred,  habited  in  the  most  sumptu- 
ous ornaments.     With  the  body  of  the  deceased  are 
placed  his  bow  and  arrows,   with  what  he  valued 
most  in  life,  and  provisions  for  the  long  journey  he 
is  to  take.     Feasting  attends  this,  as  it  does,  every 
solemnity. 

No  instances  of  regard  to  their  deceased  friends 
are  so  striking  as  what  they  call  the  Feast  of  the 
Bead,  or  th&  Feast  of  Souls,    The  day  of  this  cere- 
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mony  is  appointed  in  the  council  of  their  chiefs,  who 
give  orders  for  every  thing  that  may  enable  them  to 
celebrate  it  with  pomp  and  magnificence.  The 
neighboring  people  are  invited  to  partake  of  the 
feast,  and  to  be  witnesses  of  the  solemnity.  At  this 
time,  all  who  have  died  since  the  last  solemn  feast  of 
that  kind,  are  taken  out  of  their  graves ;  those  who 
feave  been  interred  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
villages  are  diligently  sought  after,  and  brought  to 
this  great  rendezvous  of  sepulchral  relics. 

The  opening  of  these  tombs  displays  one  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  that  can  be  conceived.  This 
humiliating  portrait  of  human  misery,  exhibited  in 
so  many  images  of  death,  wherein  a  thousand  vari- 
ous shapes  of  horror  are  depicted,  according  to  the 
different  ravages  that  time  has  made,  forms  altogeth- 
er a  scene  too  indelicate  to  be  here  described.  I 
know  not  which  ought  to  affect  us  most,  the  hor- 
ror of  so  striking  a  sight,  or  the  tender  piety  and 
affection  of  those  poor  people  towards  their  depart- 
ed friends. 

This  strange  festival  is  the  most  magnificent  and 
solemn  of  any  they  have,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  great  concourse  of  natives  and  strangers,  and 
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of  the  pompous  re-interment  they  give  to 'the  dead,, 
whom  they  dress  in  the  finest  skins  they  can  ge!t 
after  having  exposed  thein  some  time  in  this  pomp, 
but  for  the  games  of  all  kinds  which  they  celebrate 
upon  the  occasion,  in  the  spirit  of  those  whicfi  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  celebrated  upon  similar 
occasions.  In  this  manner  do  they  endeavor  to 
soothe  the  calamities  of  this  life,  by  the  honors 
they  pay  to  the  dead.  Though  among  these  savage 
nations  this  custom  is  impressed  with  strong 
marks  of  the  ferocity  of  their  nature ;  yet  an  honor 
to  the  dead,  a  tender  feeling  of  their  absence,  and 
a  revival  of  their  memory,  are  some  of  the  most 
excellent  means  of  softening  our  rugged  nature  into 
humanity. 

Though  the  women  in  America  have  generally 
the  laborious  part  of  economy  upon  themselves, 
yet  they  are  far  from  being  the  slaves  they  .appear, 
and  are  not  at  all  subject  to  the  great  subordination, 
in  which  they  are  placed  in  countries  where  they 
seem  to  be  more  respected.  On  the  contrary,  they 
hold  their  councils,  and  have  their  share  in  all  deliber- 
ations that  concern  the  state  ;  nor  are  they  found  in- 
ferior to  the  part  they  act.     Polygamy  is  practised 
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by  some  nations,  but  it  is  not  general. — In  most  pla- 
ces they  content  themselves  with  one  wife  ;  but  a 
divorce  is  admitted;  and  for  the  same  causes  that  it 
was  allowed  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Roman?. 
No  nation  of  the  Americans  is  without  a  regular 
marriage,  in  which  there  are  many  ceremonies.  In- 
continent before  marriage,  after  wedlock  the  chasti- 
ty of  their  women  is  remarkable.  The  punishment 
of  the  adultress^  as  wrell  as- that  of  the  adulterer, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  husband  himself,  and  it  is  of- 
ten severe,  being  inflicted  by  him  who  is  at  once  the 
party  and  the  judge.  Their  marriages  are  not  fruit- 
ful, seldom  producing  above  two  or  three  children; 
and  from  hence  we  may  derive  the  principal  cause 
of  the  depopulation  of  America. 

The  manner  of  their  preparing  for  war  and  their 
mode  of  carrying  it  on,  seem  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Almost  the  sole  occupation  of  the  American  Indian 
is  war,  or  such  an  exercise  as  qualifies  him  for  it.  His 
whole  glory  consists  in  this,  and  no  man  is  at  all 
considered,  until  he  has  increased  the  strength  of  his 
country  with  a  captive,  or  adorned  his  hat  with  the 
scalp  of  one  of  his  enemies.  When  the  ancients 
revive  upon  war;  they  do  not  always  declare  what 
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nation  it  is  they  are  determined  to  attack,  that  the 
enemy  upon  whom  they  really  intend  to  fall,  may 
be  off  their  guard :  and  they  sometimes  even  let 
whole  years  pass  over  without  committing  any  act  of 
hostility,  that  the  vigilance  of  all  may  be  unbent  by 
the  long  continuance  of  the  watch,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  danger. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  are  not  idle  at  home.—* 
The  principal  captain  summons  the  youth  of  the 
town  to  which  he  belongs,  the  war  kettle  is  set  on 
the  fire,  the  war  songs  and  dances  commence,  the 
hatchet  is  sent  to  the  villages  and  allies  of  the  same 
nation,  and  the  most  hideous  howlings  continue, 
without  intermission,  day  and  night,  over  the  whole 
tract  of  country.  The  women  add  their  cries  to 
those  of  the  men,  lamenting  those  whom  they  have 
either  lost  in  war  or  by  natural  death,  and  demand- 
ing their  places  to  be  supplied  by  their  enemies. 

The  fury  of  the  nation  being  thus  raised  to  the 
greatest  height,  and  all  longing  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  blood,  the  war  captain  prepares  the  feast,  which 
consists  of  dog's  flesh.  All  that  partake  of  this  feast 
receive  little  billets,  which  are  so  many  engagements 
they  take  to  be  faithful  to  each  other,  and  obedient 
to  their  commander.     None  are  forced  to  the  war. 
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but  when  they  have  accepted  this  billet,  they  are 
looked  Upon  as  enlisted,  and  it  is  then  death  to  re- 
cede. All  the  warriors  in  this  assembly  have  their 
faces  blackened  with  charcoal,  intermixed  with  ashes 
and  streaks  of  vermilion,  which  give  them  a  most 
iiorrid  appearance.  Their  hair  is  dressed  up  in  an 
odd  manner,  with  feathers  of  various  kinds. 

In  this  assembly,  which  is  preparatory  to  their 
military  expedition,  the  chief  begins  the  war  song, 
which  having  continued  for  some  time,  he  raises 
his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  turning  off  sud- 
denly in  a  sort  of  prayer,  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
God  of  war,  whom  they  call  Areskoni.  u  I  invoke 
Ihee,  (says  he)  to  be  favorable  to  my  enterprize !  I 
invoke  thy  care  of  me  and  my  family  !  I  invoke 
ye  likewise,  all  ye  spirits  and  demons  good  and 
evil!  all  ye  that  are  in  the  skies,  or  on  the  earth, 
or  under  the  earth,  to  pour  destruction  on  our  ene- 
mies, and  to  return  me  and  my  companions  safely  to 
my  country  1"  All  the  warriors  join  him  in  his  prayer, 
with  shouts  and  acclamations.  The  captain  renews 
liis  song,  strikes  his  club  against  the  stakes  of  the 
cottage,  and  begins  the  war  dance,  accompanied 
with  the  shouts  of  all  his  companions,  which  continue- 
as  long  as  he  dances. 
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£)n  the  day  appointed  for  their  departure  they 
fake  leave  of  their  friends,  and  change  their  clothes 
or  what  moveables  they  have,  in  token  of  friendship. 
Their  wives  and  female  relations  go  out  before  them 
and  attend  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  The 
warriors  march  out  all  dressed  in  their  finest  apparel 
and  most  showy  ornaments,  regularly  one  after  an- 
other, for  they  never  march  in  rank.  Their  Chief 
walks  slowly  on  before  diem,  singing  the  death  song, 
while  the  rest  preserve  the  most  profound  silence. 
When  they  come  up  to  the  women,  they  deliver  to 
them  all  their  finery,  put  on  their  worst  clothes,  and 
then  proceed  as  their  commander  directs. 

The  Indians  seldom  engage  in  a  war  upon  motives 
common  to  Europe;  they  have  no  other  end  but  the 
glory  of  victory,  or  the  benefit  of  their  slaves,  which 
it  enables  them  to  add  to  their  natioa,  or  sacrifice  to 
their  brutal  fury ;  and  it  is  very  seldom,  that  they 
take  any  pains  to  give  their  wars  even  the  colour  of 
justice.  They  sometimes  fall  on  one  nation  and 
sometimes  on  another,  and  surprize  some  of  their 
hunters,  whom  they  stialp  and  bring  home  as  prison- 
ers. Their  senators  wink  at  this  or  rather  encourage 
vit,  as  it  tends  to  keep  up  the  martial  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, ioures  them  to  watchfulness  and  hardships,  and 
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gives  them  an  early  taste  for  blood.  The  qualities 
of  an  Indian  war  are  vigilance  and  attention,  and  to 
give  and  avoid  a  surprize ;  and  patience  and  strength  to 
endure  the  intolerable  fatigues  and  hardships  which 
always  attend  it. 

They  often  enter  a  village,  While  the  strength  oF 
the  nation  is  employed  in  hunting,  and  massacre  all 
the  helpless  old  men,  women,  and  children,  or  make 
prisoners  of  as  many  as  they  can  manage,  or  have 
strength  enough  to  be  useful  to  their  nation.  They 
often  cut  off  small  parlies  of  men  in  their  huntings  : 
hut  when  they  discover  an  army  of  their  enemies, 
their  way  is  to  throw  themselves  flat  on  their  faces 
&mong  the  withered  leaves,  the  colour  of  which  their 
bodies  are  painted  exactly  to  resemble.  They  gen- 
erally let  a  part  pass  unmolested,  and  then,  rising 
a  little,  they  take  aim,  being  excellent  marksmen, 
and  setting  up  a  tremendous  shout,  which  they  call 
the  war-cry,  they  pour  a  stream  of  musket  bullets 
on  the  enemy,  having  long  since  laid  aside  the  use 
of  arrows.  The  party  attacked  returns  the  same  cry. 
Every  man  in  haste  retires  behind  a  tree,  returns  the 
lire  of  the  adverse  party,  as  soon  as  they  arise  from 
the  ground  to  give  the  second  discharge. 
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Having  fought  some  time  in  this  manner,  (he  par- 
ty which  thinks  it  has  the  advantage  rushes  out  of 
its  cover,  with  small  axes  in  their  hands,  which  they 
dart  with  great  address  and  dexterity.  They  redouble 
their  cry,  intimidate  their  enemies  with  menace?, 
and  encourage  each  other  with  a  boastful  display  of 
their  own  brave  actions.  Thus  having  come  hand 
to  hand,  the  contest  is  soon  decided,  and  the  con- 
querors satiate  their  savage  fury  with  the  most  shock- 
ing insults  and  barbarities  to  the  dead,  biting  their 
flesh,  tearing  their  scalps  from  their  heads,  and  wal- 
lowing in  their  blood,  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest. 

The  fate  of  their  prisoners  is  indeed  miserable. 
During  the  greater  part  of  their  journey  homewards 
they  suffer  no  injury ;  but  when  they  arrive  at  the 
territories  of  the  conquering  state,  or  at  those  of' 
their  allies,  the  people  from  every  village  meet 
them,  and  think  they  shewT  their  attachment  to  their 
friends  by  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  unhappy 
victims,  who  on  their  arrival  at  their  destined  station, 
generally  bring  with  them  marks  of  the  most  cruel 
and  merciless  treatment. 
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The  conquerors  enter  the  town  in  triumph;  the- 
war  captain  waits  upon  the  head  men,  and  in  a  low 
voice,  gives  them  a  circumstantial  account  of  every 
particular  of  the  expedition,  of  the  damages  the 
enemy  have  suffered  and  his  own  loss  in  it.  This 
b^ing  done,  the  public  orator  relates  the  whole  to  the 
people.  Before  they  yield  to  the  joy  which  the  vic- 
tory occasions,  they  lament  the  friends  they  have 
lost  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  The  parties  most  nearly 
concerned  are  apparently  afflicted  with  a  deep  and 
real  sorrow ;  but  by  one  of  those  strange  turns  of 
the  human  mind,  fashioned  to  any  thing  by  custom, 
as  if  they  were  disciplined  in  their  grief,  upon  the 
signal  for  rejoicing,  in  a  moment  the  tears  are  wip- 
ed from  their  eyes,  and  they  rush  into  an  extrava- 
gance and  phrenzy  of  joy  for  their  victory.  All 
this  time  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  remains  undecided, 
until  the  old  men  meet  and  determine  concerning 
their  distribution* 

It  is  usual  to  offer  a  slave  to  each  house  that  has 
lost  a  friend,  giving  the  preference  according  to  the 
greatness  of  the  loss.  The  person  who  has  taken 
the  captive  attends  him  to  the  door  of  the  party's 
cottage,  wrhere  he  delivers  him,  and  with  him  gives 
a  belt  cf  wampum,  to  shew  that  he  has  fulfilled  the 
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purpose  of  the  expedition,  in  supplying  the  loss  of 
a  citizen.  They  for  some  time  view  the  present 
that  is  made  them,  and  according  as  they  think  him 
or  her,  for  the  sex  matters  not,  proper  or  improper 
for  the  business  of  the  family,  or  as  they  take  a 
capricious  liking  or  displeasure  to  the  countenance 
of  the  victim,  or  in  proportion  to  their  natural  bar- 
barity, or  their  resentment  for  their  losses,  they 
decide  whether  they  will  receive  him  into  the  family, 
or  sentence  him  to  death.  If  they  be  received  into 
the  family,  happy  is  their  lot,  as  they  are  then  ac- 
cepted into  the  place  of  the  father,  son,  or  husband 
that  is  lost ;  and  they  have  no  other  mark  of  their 
captivity,  but  that  of  not  being  suffered  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  to  attempt  which  would  be  cer- 
tain death.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  dislike  the 
captive,  they  throw  away  the  belt  with  indignation. 
Then  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  any  one  to 
save  him  ;  the  nation  is  assembled  as  upon  some 
great  solemnity;  a  scaffold  is  raised,  and  the  prison- 
er tied  to  the  stake.  He  instantly  begins  his  death 
song,  and  prepares  for  the  ensuing  scene  of  cruelty 
with  most  undaunted  courage.     On  the  other  side 

they  prepare  to  put  it  to  the  utmost  proof,  with  eve- 

C  £ 
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ry  torment  that   the  mind  of  man,    ingenious  in 
mischief,  can  devise. 

It  would  be  too  shocking  to  the  ear  of  our  youth- 
ful reader  to  be  told  what  inhuman  tortures  are  in- 
flicted on  him,  till  at  last,  one  of  the  chiefs,  out  of 
compassion,  or  weary  with  cruelty  ^  generally  puts 
an  end  to  his  life  with  a  club  or  a  jdagger, — The 
body  is  then  put  into  the  kettle,  and  this  barbar- 
ous employment  is  succeeded  by  a  feast  equally 
Inhuman. 

On  this  occasion,  the  women,  forgetting  the  fe- 
male nature,  and  transferring  themselves  into  some- 
thing worse  than  furies,  act  their  parts,  and  even  out- 
do the  men  in  this  scene  of  horror.  The  principal 
persons  of  the  country  sit  round  the  stake  smoking, 
and  looking  on  without  the  least  emotion.  What  is 
most  extraordinary,  the  sufferer  himself,  in  the  little 
intervals  of  his  torments,  smokes  also,  appears  un- 
concerned,, and  converses  with  his  torturers  about 
indifferent  matters.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  execution  there  seems  a  contest  between  him 
snd  them,  which  shall  exceed,  they  in  inflicting  the 
most  horrid  pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them  with  a 
firmness,  and  constancy  almost  above  human.    No* 
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a  groan,  not  a  sigh,  not  a  distortion  of  countenance 
escapes  him ;  he  possesses  his  mind  entirely  in  the 
midst  of  his  torments  ;  he  recounts  his  own  exploits^ 
informs  them  what  cruelties  he  had  inflieted  upon 
their  countrymen,  and  threatens  them  with  revenge 
that  will  attend  his  death  ;  and  though  his  reproach- 
es exasperate  them  to  a  perfect  slate  of  madness, 
rage,  and  fury,  he  continues  his  reproaches  even  of 
their  ignorance  in  the  act  of  tormenting,  pointing 
out  himself  more  exquisite  methods  and  more  sensi- 
ble parts  of  the  body  to  be  afflicted, 

We  do  not  dwell  upon  these  circumstances  of  cru- 
elty, which  so  much  degrade  human  nature,  cut  of 
choice ;  but  as  all  wrho  mention  the  customs  of  this 
people,  have  very  particularly  insisted  upon  their  be- 
haviour in  this  respect,  and  as  it  seems  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  a  true  idea  of  their  character,  we  do 
not  choose  wholly  to  omit  it.  It  serves  to  shew,  ia 
the  strongest  light,  to  what  an  inconceivable  degree 
of  barbarity  the  passions  of  men  let  loose  will  carry 
them.  It  will  point  out  to  us  tfte  advantages  of  a  re- 
ligion that  teaches  a  compassion  to  our  enemies, 
which  is  neither  known  nor  practised  in  other  reli- 
gions ;  and  it  will  make  us  more  sensible,  than  some 
appear  to  be,  of  the  value  of  commerce,  the  benefits 
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of  a  civilized  life,  and  the  delights  derived  from  liter- 
ature, which,  if  they  hare  abated  the  force  of  some  of 
the  natural  virtues,  by  the  luxuries  which  attend 
them,  have  taken  out  likewise  the  sting  of  our  na- 
tional vice,  and  softened  the  ferocity  of  the  human 
race  without  enervating  their  courage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  constancy  of  the  sufferers  in  this  trying 
scene,  shews  the  wonderful  powers  of  an  early  insti- 
tution, and  a  ferocious  thirst  of  giory,  which  makes 
men  imitate  and  exceed  what  philosophy  and  even 
religion  do  not  produce; 

Having  thus  taken  a  cursory  review  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  original  natives  of  North  Ame- 
rica, we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
first  settlement  of  the  British  colonies,  and  shew  from 
what  small  beginnings  time  has  raised  them  to  an 
immense  republic,  under  the  title  of  the  United  and 
Independent  States  ©f  America.'  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  matter,  we  have  given  a  general  history  of 
the  late  war,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  thirteen  Bri* 
tish  American  colonies.  The  different  sieges  and  bat- 
tles that  took  place  during  that  period,  we  shall  des- 
cribe as  copiously  as  our  narrow  limits  will  permit. 
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CHAPTER  BL 

J^EVERAL  of  the  most  zealous  and  eminent 
Protestants  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  opposed  the 
Popish  ceremonies  and  habits,  though  otherwise  unit- 
ed to  their  bretheren  in  religious  tenets. — Hundreds 
of  them  fled  into  foreign  parts  to  avoid  persecutions, 
where  they  connected  themselves  with  Protestants 
of  other  nations,  who  were  equally  arduous  for  a  re- 
formation. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1558* 
the  refugees  returned  to  England,  loaded  with  expe- 
rience and  learning,  but  in  the  utmost  distress  and 
poverty.  Those  of  the  clergy  who  could  comply 
with  the  Queen's  establishment,  were  quickly  prefer- 
ed  ;  but  the  rest,  after  being  permitted  to  preach  a 
while,  were  suspended,  and  reduced  to  their  former 
indigence. 

The  clergy  and  laity,  who  wished  for  greater  ec- 
clesiastical purity,  struggled  hard  for  the  abolishment 
of  Popish  ceremonies  and  habits,  or  at  least*  leaving" 
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#ie  use  of  them  indifferent  in  divine  service,  by,  which 
they  obtained  nothing  but  the  honorable  nick  name 
of  Puritans.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  enough  of  the 
61ood  of  Henry  the  Vlllth,  to  make  her  impatient  of 
sfny  opposition  to  her  will,  especially  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, in  which  she  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  own 
knowledge ;  and  during  her  whole  reign,  she  kept 
down  the  Puritans  with  an  uniform  and  inflexible  se- 
verity. The  merits,  however,  of  their  sufferings,  the 
affected  plainness  of  their  dress,  the  gravity  of 
their  deportment,  and  the  use  of  scripture  phrases  on 
the  most  ordinary  occasions,  and  even  their  names, 
which  had  in  them  something  striking  and  venerable, 
as  being  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  gained 
them  a  general  esteem  among  sober  people  of  ordi- 
nary understandings. 

When  King  James  came  to  the  throne,  he  had  a 
fair  opportunity  of  pacifying  matteus,  or,  at  least,  he 
might  have  left  them  in  the  condition  he  found  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  suffered  them  to  be  persecuted, 
&ut  not  destroyed ;  they  were  exasperated,  and  yet 
left  powerful ;  and  the  then  ministry,  like  those  who 
lately  lost  our  colonies,  exposed  their  own  weakness, 
ignorance,  and  baseness,  by  an  ill  timed  severity, 
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In  this  state  matters  remained,  until  the  accession 
of  Charles  the  First,  when  they  were  far  from  being 
mended.  This  prince,  endowed  with  some  virtues, 
bad  very  few  amiable  qualities.  As  grave  as  the  Pu- 
ritans themselves,  he  could  never  engage  the  licen- 
tious part  of  the  world  in  his  favor ;  and  that  gravity 
being  turned  against  the  Puritans,  made  him  more 
odious  to  them.  He  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
ehurch  ami  churchmen,  and  he  finished  his  ill  con- 
duct in  this  respect,  by  conferring  the  first  ecclesi- 
astical dignity  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  great  sway  in 
temporal  affairs,  upon  Doctor  Laud,  who,  hardly  fit 
to  direct  a  college,  was  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  an  empire. 

The  Puritans  considered  the  most  dreary  realms, 
and  the  most  unfrequented  regions,  where  they  could 
enjoy  liberty  of  conscience,  as  superior  to  the  most 
splendid  palaces,  where  they  were  to  be  gov- 
erned by  Laud.  In  consequence  of  these  disafifec- 
tions,  a  little  colony  sailed  from  England,  and  esta- 
blished itself  at  a  place  called  New-Plymouth,  on  the 
continent  of  America.     This  happened  in  1 6  2  0. 

They  were  but  few  in  number;  they  landed  In  a 
bad  season,  and  were  supplied  only  from  their  pri« 
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^ate  funds.  The  winter  was  premature,  and  e£ 
Iremely  cold.  The  country  was  every  where  cover- 
ed with  wood,  and  afforded  very  little  for  the  refresh* 
ment  of  persons  sickly  with  such  a  voyage,  or  even 
for  the  sustenance  of  an  infant  people. — Nearly  half  of 
f  hem  perished  by  the  scurvy,  by  want,  and  the  sever- 
ity of  the  climate ;  but  those  who  survived,  not  dis- 
pirited with  their  losses,  nor  with  the  hardships  they 
were  still  to  endure,  supported  by  the  vigor  which 
was  then  the  character  of  Englishmen,  and  by  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  spiritual  arm,  were  enabled  to  procure  in  this  sav- 
age country,  a  tolerable  livelihood,  and  by  degrees  a 
comfortable  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  fa- 
milies. 

The  people  of  New-Plymouth,  having  cleared  the 
way  for  other  sufferers  to  settle  in  America,  with  less 
difficulty  and  danger  than  what  they  had  experienc- 
ed ;  the  fame  of  their  plantation  spreading  through 
the  western  part  of  England,  and  the  government  in 
church  aud  state  growing  every  day  more  oppressive, 
the  territory  of  the  Massachusetts'  Bay  was  purchas- 
ed of  the  Plymouth  council,  in  1623,  and  a  company 
soon  formed,  who  consulted  on  settling  a  plantation* 
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to  which  non-conforming  Puritans  might  emigrate,  in 
order  to  enjoy  their  own  principles  in  full  security. 

In  1630,  a  large  company  arrived  at  Salem,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  persons,  from 
different  counties  in  England.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  colony,  until  the  emigration  ceased,  in  1 640, 
through  a  change  of  affairs  in  England,  there  arrived 
in  298  vessels,  about  21,200  settlers,  men,  women, 
and  children,  or  four  thousand  families. 

They  did  not  however,  all  confine  themselves  io 
this  colony :  several  families  removed  to  Connecti- 
cut River,  by  mutual  agreement  with  their  fellow 
emigrants,  who  remained  behind.  Plantations  were 
formed  at  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Weathersfield. 
The  inhabitants  being  soon  after  fully  satisfied,  that 
they  were  out  of  the  Massachusetts'  limits,  and  of 
course  its  jurisdiction,  entered  into  a  combination 
among  themselves,  became  a  body  politic,  without 
restraining  the  freedom  of  their  civil  government  to 
the  membership  of  their  churches,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  choice  of  magistrates  and  represen- 
tatives. 

Two  large  ships  arrived  at  Massachusetts'  Bay, 

in  1637,  with  passengers  from  London.     Great  pains 
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were  taken  to  prevail  upon  them  to  remain  in  the 
colony ;  but  they  hoped,  by  moving  to  a  considera- 
ble  distance,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  a  general 
governor,  with  whom  the  country  was  then  threaten- 
ed.    They  sent  to  their  friends  in  Connecticut  to 
purchase  of  the  natives  the  lands  lying  between  them 
and  Hudson's  river.     They  then  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  flourishing  colony,  of  which  New- Haven  was 
the  capital.     Connecticut  and  New- Haven  continued 
two  distinct  colonies  for  many  years.    At  length  the 
general  court  of  Connecticut  determined  to  prefer  an 
address  and  petition  to  Charles  the  Second,  profess- 
ing their  subjection  and  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  and 
soliciting  a  royal  charter  ;  and  John  Winthrop,  Esq. 
who  had  been  chosen  governor,  was  appointed  to 
negociate  the  affair  with   the  king.      He  succeed- 
ed, and  a  royal  charter  was  obtained,  constituting 
4ije  two  colonies  for  ever  one  body  corporate  and 

politic. 

Mr.  Roger  Williams,  ft  pastor  of  the  church  of  Sa- 
lem, being  banished  from  Massachusetts,  on  account 
oi  some  religious  disputes,  went  to  the  Narraganset 
country,  accompanied  with  twelve  companions,  and 
had  land  given  him  by  the  Indian  Sachem  Canoni- 
cus :  of  whom  he    afterwards  purchased  the  large 
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tract,  lying  between  Pawtueket  and  Pawturat  rivers. 
(the  great  falls  and  the  little  falls,  as  the  Indian  name 
signifies)  and  styled  it  u  Providence,"  from  a  sense 
of  God's  merciful  providence  to  him  in  his  distress, 

The  authority  and  power  of  Miantonomo,  another 
Sachem,  and  his  uncle  Canonicus,  awed  a?l  the  In- 
dians round  to  assist  him  and  his  few  associates. 
When  the  determinations  of  the  Massachusetts  gen- 
eral court,  occasioned  by  what  they  called  antinomi- 
an  disputes,  banished  many,  and  induced  others  to 
leave  the  colony,  the  heads  of  the  party  were  enter- 
tained in  a  friendly  manner  by  Mr.  Williams,  who 
advised  them  to  seek  a  settlement  on  Rhode-Island, 
in  the  year  16  J8,  and  was  very  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing  it  of  the  Indian  sachems. 

New-Hampshire  and  the  Maine  were  settled  about 
the  same  time  with  the  Massachusetts,  by  differ- 
ent .proprietors,  wha  had  obtained  patents,  and 
whose  views  were  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  fish- 
ing trade  at  sea,  and  the  beaver  trade  ashore. 

The  conlony  of  New  York  demands  our  next  at- 
tention. The  Dutch  had  settled  it,  and  named  it 
theJNew  Netherlands,— Charles  the  Second  resolved 
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upon  its  conquest  in  1684  ;  and  in  March  granted  to 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  the  region  extending 
from  the  western  banks  of  the  Connecticut  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Delaware,  together  with  Long- 
Island,  conferring  on  him  the  civil  and  military  pow- 
ers of  government.     Colonel  Nichols  was  sent  with 
four  frigates  and  three  hundred  soldiers  to  effect  the 
business.    The  Dutch  governor  being  unable  to  make 
resistance,   the   New-Netherlands  submitted   to  the 
English  crown,    in  September,  without   any   dther 
change  than  of  rulers.     Few  of  the  Dutch  removed, 
and  Nichols  instantly  entered  upon  the  exercise  of 
his  power,  as  Deputy  governor  for  the    Duke  of 
York,  the  proprietary. 

About  the  same  time,  1664,  New- Jersey,  which. 
wa^  also  taken  from  the  Dutch,  who  were  considered 
as  having  no  right  to  any  of  their  settlements  in 
these  parts  of  America,  were  included  in  the  grant 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Duke  disposed  of  it  to 
Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  who  being 
sole  proprietors,  for  the  better  settlement  of  it,  agreed 
upon  certain  constitutions  of  government,  so  well 
liked,  that  the  eastern  parts  were  soon  considerably 
peopled. 
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Virginia  was  the  original  name  of  all  the  English 
North  American  continental  claims,  given  in  honor 
to  the  Virgin  Queen  Elizabeth.  King  James  being 
applied  to,  granted  letters  patent  to  a  body  of  gen- 
tlemen, on  the  6th  of  April,  1606,  with  powers  to 
divide  themselves  into  two  distinct  companies,  the 
one  consisting  of  London  adventurers,  called  the 
first,  or  southern  colony  of  Virginia  ;  the  second  or 
northern  colony  composed  of  merchants,  belonging 
to  Bristol,  Plymouth  and  Exeter.  The  territory 
granted  to  the  G,rst9  or  southern  colony,  was  gener- 
ally called  Virginia,  without  any  distinguishing  epi- 
thet, and  retained  that  name  after  the  second  or 
northern  colony  obtained  the  name  of  New- England, 
in  1614. 

We  come  next  to  speak  of  Maryland.  The  first 
emigration  to  this  part  of  America  consisted  of  two 
hundred  gentlemen  of  considerable  fortune  and  rank, 
with  their  adherents,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  who 
hoped  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  under  a  proprie- 
tary of  their  own  profession.  They  sraled  from 
England  in  November,  and  landed  in  Maryland  the 
beginning  of  1G33.  Governor  Calvert,  brother  to 
Lord  Baltimore,  very  wisely  and  justly  purchased 
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by  presents  of  various  goods,  the  right  of  the  In 
dians,  and  with  their  free  consent  took  possession  of 
fheir  town,  which  he  called  St.  Mary's.  The  coun- 
try was  settled  with  so  much  ease,  and  furnished 
with  so  many  conveniences,  that  emigrants  repaired 
fhither  in  such  numbers  as  soon  to  render  the  colony 
populous  and  flourishing. 

Carolina  follows  Maryland  in  the  order  of  exist- 
ence. A  few  adventurers  emigrated  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  settled  round  Cape  Fear,  about  the 
time  of  the  Restoration.  They  considered  mers 
occupancy,  with  a  transfer  from  the  natives,  without 
any  grant  from  the  king,  as  a  good  title  upon  th« 
lands  they  possessed.  They  deemed  themselves 
entitled  to  the  same  civil  privileges  as  those  of  ths 
country  from  whence  they  had  emigrated.  For 
years  they  experienced  the  complicated  miseries  of 
want.  They  solicited  the  ai&  of  their  countrymen, 
and  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  with  an  atr 
Mention  and  humanity  which  did  it  the  greatest 
honor,  ordered  an  extensive  contribution  for  thel? 
relief. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  province  was   effected 
equally  through  the  rapacity   of  the  eoartieis  oi 
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Charles  the  Second,  and  his  own  facility  in  reward* 
ing  those,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  indebted,  with  a 
liberality  that  cost  him  little.  The  pretence,  which 
was  used  on  former  occasions,  of  a  pious  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians,  was 
successfully  employed  to  procure  a  grant  of  the  im- 
mense region,  lying  between  the  36th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  the  river  of  St.  Matheo^  under  the  31st 
degree.  In  March  1663,  this  territory  was  erected 
into  a  province  by  the  name  of  Carolina,  and  con- 
ferred on  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
Lord  Craven,  Lord  Berkeley,  Lord  Ashley,  Sir 
George  Carteret,  Sir  John  Colleton,  and  Sir  William 
Berkely,  as  absolute  lord  proprietaries,  for  ever,  sav- 
ing the  allegiance  due  to  the  crown* 

Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware  Counties  next  de- 
mand our  attention.  Mr.  Wm.  Penn,  one  of  the 
joint  purchasers  of  the  western  part  of  the  Jersies^, 
having  received  the  most  exact  information  of  the 
country  to  the  westward  of  the  Delaware,  while  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  the  joint  purchase,  be- 
came desirous  of  acquiring  a  separate  estate. 

He  presented  a  petition  to  Charles  the  second,  in 
June,  1680,  staling  not   only  his  relationship  to  ike 
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late  Admiral,  but  that  he  was  deprived  of  a  debt  due 
from  the  crown,  when  the  Exchequer  was  shut.  He 
prayed  for  a  grant  of  lands,  lying  to  the  northward  of 
Maryland,  and  westward  of  the  Delaware,  and  ad- 
ded, that  by  his  interest,  he  should  be  able  to  settle  a 
province,  which  might,  in  time,  repay  his  claims. 
Having  a  prospect  of  success,  he  copied  from  the 
charter  of  Maryland  the  sketch  of  a  patent,  which  in 
November  was  laid  before  the  attorney  general  for 
his  opinion. 

Penn  had  the  same  object  in  view  as  Lord  Balti- 
more had,  the  guarding  against  the  exertions  of  pre- 
rogative, which  experience  had  taught  both  were 
very  inconvenient.  The  attorney  general  declared 
the  clause  of  exemption  from  taxation  illegal ;  and 
chief  justice  North  being  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
observing  its  tendency,  added  the  saving  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  parliament ;  so  that  it  was  stip- 
ulated by  the  king,  for  himself  and  his  successors, 
that"  no  custom  or  other  contribution  shall  be  laid  cb 
the  inhabitants,  or  their  estates,  unless  by  the  consent 
of  the  proprietary,  or  governor  and  assembly,  or  hj 
act  of  parliament  in  England," 
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The  next  year,  1681,  the  patent  was  granted,  ia 
consideration  of  "  the  merits  of  the  father,  and  the 
good  purposes  of  the  son,  in  order  to  extend  the  Eng- 
lish empire,  and  to  promote  useful  commerce."  It 
was  provided  by  fit  clauses,  that  the  sovereignty  t>f 
the  king  should  be  preserved,  and  that  acts^  of  parlia- 
ment, concerning  trade,  navigation,  and  the  customs 
should  regularly  be  observed.  Fenn  was  empower- 
ed to  assemble  all  the  freemen,  or  their  delegates,  in 
such  a  form  as  he  shall  think  proper  for  raising 
money  for  the  use  of  the  colony  y  and  for  making  use* 
ful  laws,  not  contrary  to  those  of  England,  or  the 
rights  of  the  kingdom.  A  duplicate  of  the  acts  of  p 
the  assembly  was  to  be  transmitted,  within  five  years 
to  the  king  in  council,  and  the  acts  might  be  declar- 
ed void  within  six  months  if  not  approved.  It  now 
remains  only  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Georgia. 

In  1732,  a  number  of  gentlemen  considering  the 
vast  benefit  that  might  arise  from  the  tract  of  land 
lying  between  the  Savannah  and  the  river  Altamaha3 
petitioned  the  king  for  a  charter,  which  was  accord- 
ingly granted  in  June.  They  meant  that  the  coun- 
try should  be  made  a  bulwark  for  the  southern  colo- 
nies against  the  Spaniards,  and  should  give  employ- 
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ment  to  numbers  of  people,  who  were  burthensome 
at  home  to  their  friends  and  parishes. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote 
recommended,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  bank,  the  interest  of  the  colony.  His 
speech  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  members  of 
the  court,  after  his  example  coutributed  largely  to- 
wards the  undertaking,  as  did  great  numbers  of  the 
nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  and  others ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment granted  10,0001.  By  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, about  one  hundred  and  sixteen  colonists  pre- 
sented themselves,  most  of  them  laboring  people, 
and  were  furnished  with  working  tools  of  all  kinds3 
stores,  and  small  arms. 

Mr.  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the  trustees,  generously  at- 
tended the  first  set  of  emigrants  to  Carolina,  where 
they  arrived  in  good  health  in  January,  1733.  The 
Carolinians  made  them  a  present  of  one  hundred 
breeding  cattle,  besides  hogs,  and  twenty  barrels  of 
rice ;  and  furnished  them  with  a  party  of  horse,  and 
with  scout  boats,  by  the  help  of  which  they  reached 
the  Savannah,  where  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  ten  miles  up 
the  river,  pitched  upon  a  spot  for  a  town,  and  in  Fe- 
bruary the  building  of  the  first  house  commenced. 
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Mr  Oglethorpe  was  waited  upon  by  a  numerous 
deputation  from  the  Lower  Creek  nation,  with  whom 
he  concluded  a  treaty,  and  soon  after  set  out  for 
Charleston  on  his  return  to  England,  bringing  with 
him  several  chiefs  &nd  a  war  captain.  Before  th« 
end  of  March,  1734,  more  emigrants,  to  the  amount 
of  six  hundred,  were  either  sent  over  by  charity,  or 
went  at  their  own  expense. 

In  October  the  Indians  embarked  for  their  own 
country,  having  had  an  allowance,  while  in  London, 
of  twenty  pounds  a  week,  of  which  they  spent  little, 
as  they  commonly  eat  and  drank  at  the  table  of  per- 
sons of  the  highest  distinction.  They  embarked  at 
Gravesend,  in  a  ship  which  carried  over  a  number  of 
SaltzbuTghers,  being  German  Protestants,  who,  with 
others  of  their  countrymen  that  followed,  settled  on 
the  Savannah,  .a  town  they  called  Ebenezer,  and 
which,  by  their  habits  "of  industry  and  sobriety,  soon 
became  considerable. 

The  Georgians  made  a  surprising  progress  in  clear- 
ing their  lands,  and  building  their  houses,  and  as  an 
encouragement,  the  British  Parliament  granted  them 
a  supply  of  26,0001.,  which,  with  very  great  private 
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donations,  were  expended  upon  strengthening  ih& 
southern  part  of  Georgia. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  succinct  account  of  the  first 
establishment  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. By  what  unhappy  means  they  at  last  became 
separated  from  the  mother  country,  will  be  clearly 
skown  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  history. 

Memorable  events  recorded  in  this  Chapter. 

First  settlement  made  in  Virginia,      -      A.  D.  1606 

Settlement  at  New-Plymouth, 1620 

New-Hamshire  and  the  Maine  settled,  -  -  1628 
Puritans  purchase  and  settle  Massachusetts'  bay,  1 623 

Maryland  settled, 1633 

Connecticut  and  Providence  settled,         -  1635 

New-Haven  settled,  -  ■-  -  -  1637 
Rhode-Island  settled,  -  -  -  -  1633 
Carolina  settled,  -  -  .  -  -  1663 
New-York  and  New-Jersey  settled,  -  -  1664 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  counties  settled,  -  1681 
Georgia  settled,        -        ~        -        =        -       1733 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JL  HE  narrow  limits  prescribed  to  us  in  this 
epitome,  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  copious 
detail  of  all  the  minute  concerns  of  the  colonies, 
which  may  be  found  in  more  voluminous  works,  and 
there  read  by  those,  who  have  leisure  and  inclination 
to  pursue  so  dry  a  study.  We  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  describe  only  events  of  some  conse- 
quence. 

News  bein£  received  in  the  Massachusetts  of  war 
being  declared  against  France  and  Spain,  the  general 
court,  then  sitting,  made  immediate  provision  for 
raising  forces  for  Annapolis  in  Nova-Scotia. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  April,  1745, 
Commodore  Warren  arrived  from  the  West-Indies, 
with  a  sixty  gun  ship,  and  two  of  forty.  He  was 
afterwards,  joined  by  another  of  forty,  which  had 
reached  Canso  a  short  time  before.  The  mcr:  or 
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war  sailed  immediately  to  cruise  before  Louisburg. 
The  forces  soon  followed,  and  landed  at  Chapeau- 
rogue  Bay  the  last  day  of  April.  The  transports 
were  discovered  from  the  town  early  in  the  morning, 
which  gave  the  inhabitants  the  first  knowledge  of 
the  design. 

The  second  day  after  landing,  four  hundred  men 
inarched  round,  behind  the  hills,  to  the  northeast 
harbor,  where  they  got  about  midnight,  and  set  fire 
to  all  the  dwellings  and  storehouses,  till  they  came 
within  a  mile  of  the  grand  battery.  The  clouds  of 
thick  smoke  proceeding  from  the  pitch,  tar,  and 
other  combustibles,  prevented  the  garrison's  discov- 
ering the  enemy,  though  they  were  but  at  a  short 
distance. 

They  expected  the  body  of  the  army  upon  them, 
and  therefore  deserted  the  fort,  having  thrown  their 
powder  into  a  well ;  but  tire  cannon  and  shot  were 
left,  which  proved  of  great  service  to  the  besieg- 
ers. The  army  had  near  two  miles  to  transport 
their  cannon,  mortars,  &e.  through  a  morass  which 
required  great  labor  to  accomplish.  The  men 
were  yoked  together,  and  during  the  night  made 
great  advances. 
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While  the  forces  were  busily  employed  on  shore, 
the  men  of  war,  and  other  vessels  were  cruising  off 
the  harbor,  as  often  as  the  weather  would  permit. 
On  the  1 8th  of  May,  they  captured  a  French  44  gun 
ship,  having  560  mea  on  board,  and  stores  of  ail 
sorts  for  the  garrison. 

It  was  given  out  that  an  attack  would  be  made  by 
sea  with  the  ships,  on  the  18th,  while  the  army  did 
the  like  by  land.  Whether  a  general  storm  was 
really  intended  or  not,  the  French  appeared  to  ex- 
pect it,  from  the  preparations  making  on  board  the 
men  of  war,  and  seemed  not  inclined  to  attempt  to 
withstand  it. 

On  the  15th,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the  gener- 
al, desiring  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  that  they  might 
consider  of  articles  for  a  capitulation.  Time  was 
allowed,  but  their  articles  were  rejected  by  the  gen« 
eral  and  commodore,  and  others  offered,  which  were 
accepted  by  the  French,  and  hostages  given  on  both 
sides.  The  town  was  in  consequence  delivered 
up  on  the  19th.  As  this  was  a  time  when  vessels 
were  expected  from  all  parts  at  Louisburg,  the 
French  flag  was  kept  flying  as  a  decoy.  Two  East- 
Indiamen,  and  one  south  sea  sh»p?  of  the  value  of 
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600,000/.  sterling,  were  taken  by  the  sqadron  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  into  which  they  sailed  as  usual^ 
not  knowing  that  the  place  had  been  taken  by  the 
English. 

The  French  having  been  very  troublesome  in  the 
back  settlements  of  our  colonies,  it  was  concluded 
to  take  effectual  methods  to  drive  them  from  the 
Ohio.  The  reduction  of  Niagara,  Crown  Point,  and 
their  forts  in  Nova-Scotia,  was  also  resolved  on. 
General  Braddock  was  accordingly  sent  from  Ire- 
land to  Virginia,  with  two  regiments  of  foot ;  and  on 
his  arrival,  when  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  forces  des- 
tined for  that  service,  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
x>f  2200  men.  He  had  bravery,  but  wanted  other 
qualifications  to  render  him  fit  for  the  service  to 
which  he  was  appointed — The  severity  of  his  dis- 
cipline made  him  unpopular  among  the  regulars,  and 
his  haughtiness  deprived  him  of  the  esteem  of  the 
Americans.  Jiis  pride  disgusted  the  Indians,  and 
led  him  to  despise  the  country  militia,  and  to  slight 
the  advice  of  the  Virginian  officers. 

Colonel  Washington  earnestly  begged  of  him 
when  the  army  was  marching  for  fort  Du  Quesne,  to 
admit  of  his  going  before,  and  scouring  the  woods 
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with  his  rangers,  which  was  contemptuously  refused. 
The  general  had  been  cautioned  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  to  guard  against  a  surprize,  and  yet  he 
pushed  on  heedlessly  with  the  first  division,  consist- 
ing of  1400,  till  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  400, 
chiefly  Indians,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  mor- 
tally wounded,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1755. 

The  regulars  were  put  into  the  greatest  panic,  and 
fled  in  the  utmost  confusion;  but  the  militia  had 
been  used  to  Indian  fighting,  and  were  not  so  terri- 
fied. The  general  had  disdainfully  turned  them  into 
the  rear,  where  they  continued  in  a  body  unbroken, 
and  served  under  Colonel  Washington  as  a  most  use- 
ful rear  guard,  which  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
regulars,  and  prevented  their  being  entirely  cut  to 
pieces. 

Previous  to  this,  and  agreeable  to  the  views  of  the 
British  ministry,  the  Massachusetts  assembly  raised  a 
body  of  troops  which  were  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  to 
assist  Lieutenant-Governor  Lawrence  in  driving  the 
French  from  their  several  encroachments  within  that 
province. 

The  expedition  against  Niagara  was  Intrusted  to 
Governor  Shirley,  but  failed  through  various  causes. 

V    0 
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Sir  William,  then  Colonel  Johnson,  was  appoint- 
ed to  go  against  Crown  Point.  The  delays,  slow- 
ness, and  deficiency  of  preparation,  prevented  the 
several  colonies  joining  their  troops  till  about  August. 
In  the  mean  time  the  active  enemy  had  iransported 
forces  from  Fiance  to  Canada,  marched  them  down 
to  meet  the  provincials,  and  attacked  them  ;  but, 
meeting  with  a  repulse,  lost  600  men  besides  having 
their  general,  Baron  Dieskau,  wounded  and  made 
prisoner. 

The  next  year  the  Massachusetts  raised  a  great 
armament  to  go  against  Crown  Point ;  but  Lord  Lou- 
don, on  his  arrival  did  not  think  it  proper  that  the 
forces  should  proceed,  owing  to  a  temporary  mis- 
understanding between  his  Lordship  and  the  gen- 
eral court. 

In  the  year  1758,  happily  for  the  British  nation, 
the  great  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  min- 
istry, when  the  face  of  affaiis  was  soon  changed,  the 
war  prosecuted  with  unexampled  success  and  the 
enemy  was  at  length  driven  out  of  America. 

Mr.  Israel  Mauduit,  the  Massachusetts  agent,  ia 
3763,  gave  early  ndUce  of  the  ministerial  intentions 
iq  tax  the  colonies  ;  but  the  general  court  &ot  being 
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called  together  (ill  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  instruc- 
tions to  the  agent,  though  solicited  by  him,  could 
not  be  sent  in  proper  time. 

The  next  year,  however,  1764,  the  house  of  Re- 
presentatives came  to  the  following  resolutions  ; 
"  That  the  sole  right  of  giving  and  granting  the  mon- 
ey of  the  people  of  the  province,  was  vested  in  them 
as  their  legal  representatives  ;  and  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties  and  taxes  by  the  parliament  of  Great- 
Britain,  upon  a  people  who  are  not  represented  in  the 
house  of  Commons  is  absolutely  irreconcileable 
*with  their  rights." — "  That  no  mon  can  justly  take 
the  property  of  another  without  his  consent ;  upon 
which  original  principle,  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  same  body,  which  exercises  the  power  of  mak- 
ing laws  for  levying  taxes,  one  of  the  main  pillars 
of  the  British  constitution,  is  evidently  founded." 

These  resolutions  were  occasioned  by  intelligence 
of  what  had  been  done  in  the  British  house  of  Com- 
mons. It  had  been  there  debated  in  March,  whether 
they  had  a  right  to  tax  the  Americans,  they  not  being 
represented,  and  determined  unanimously  in  the 
affirmative  Not  a  single  person  present  ventured  to 
controvert  the  right. 
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After  various  propositions  for  taxing  the  colo- 
nies, Mr.  Grenville's  intended  stamp  act  was  com- 
municated to  the  American  agents.  Many  of  them 
did  not  oppose  it,  half  their  numbers  being  placemen 
or  dependants  on  the  ministry.  Mr.  Joseph  Sher- 
wood, an  honest  Quaker,  agent  for  Rhode  Island,  re- 
fused his  consent  to  America's  being  taxed  by  a 
British  Parliament.  Mr.  Mauduit,  the  Massachusetts 
agent,  favored  the  raising  of  the  wanted  money  by  a 
stamp  duty,  as  it  would  occasion  less  expense  of  offi- 
cers, and  would  include  the  West-India  Islands. 
The  scheme,  however,  was  postponed,  and  the 
agents  authorised  to  inform  the  American  assemblies, 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  suggest  any  other  way 
of  raising  monies,  and  that  Mr.  Grenville  was  readje 
to  receive  proposals  for  any  other  tax,  that  might  be 
equivalent  in  its  produce  to  the  stamp  tax.  the  col- 
onies seemed  to  consider  it  as  an  affront  rather  than 
as  a  compliment.  The  minister  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  any  thing  short  of  a  specific  sum,  and  prop- 
er funds  for  the  payment  of  it.  Had  not  the  sums 
been  answerable  to  his  wishes,  he  would  have  re- 
jected them,  and  he  would  scarcely  have  been  satis- 
fied with  less  than  S0O,000Z.  per  annum,  which 
^was   judged    absolutely   necessary :   to  defray   fee 
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whole  expense  of  the  army  proposed  for  the  de- 
fence of  America. 

No  satisfactory  proposals  being  made  on  the  side 
of  the  Americans,  Mr.  Grenville  adhered  to  his  pur- 
pose of  bringing  forward  the  stamp  bill,  though  re- 
peatedly requested  by  some  of  his  friends  to  desist. 
Richard  Jackson,  Esq.  had  been  chosen  agent  for  the 
Massachusetts,  who,  with  Mr.  Franklin,  and  others, 
lately  come  from  Philadelphia,  waited  on  Mr.  Gren- 
ville, in  February,  1765,  to  remonstrate  against  the 
stamp  bill,  and  to  propose,  that  in  case  any  tax  must 
be  laid  upon  America,  the  several  colonies  might  be 
permitted  to  lay  the  tax  themselves.  Mr.  Grenville, 
however,  adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  and  said  he 
had  pledged  his  word  for  offering  the  stamp  bill  to 
the  house,  and  that  the  house  would  hear  their  objec- 
tions. 

The  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in,  and  in  March, 
the  same  year,  received  the  royal  assent.  The  fraia- 
ers  of  the  stamp  act  flattered  themselves,  that  the 
confusion  which  would  arise  from  the  disuse  of  writ- 
ings, would  compel  the  colonies  to  use  stamp  paper, 
and  therefore  to  pay  the  taxes  imposed.     Thus  they 
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were  led  to  pronounce  it  to  be  a  law  which  woiHdl 
execute  itself. 

Mr.  Grenville,  however*  was  not  without  his  appre- 
hensions that  it  might  occasion  disorders ;  to  prevent 
or  suppress  which,  he  projected  another  bill,  which 
was  brought  in  the  same  session,  whereby  it  was 
made  lawful  for  military  officers  in  the  colonies  to 
quarter  their  soldiers  in  private  houses.  This  seemed 
intended  to  awe  the  people  into  a  compliance  wilh 
the  other  act.  Great  opposition  being  made  to  it,  as 
under  such  a  power  in  the  army,  no  one  could  look 
upon  his  house  as  his  own,  that  part  of  the  bill  was 
dr opt ;  but  there  still  remained  a  clause  when  it  pass- 
ed into  a  lawr,  to  oblige  the  several  assemblies  to  pro- 
vide quarters  for  the  soldiers,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  firing,  bedding,  candles,  small  beer,  rum,  and 
suudry  other  articles,  at  the  expence  of  the  several 
provinces.  This  clause  continued  in  force  after  the 
stamp  act  was  repealed. 

These  proceedings  of  the  mother  country,  gave 
rise  to  great  disturbances  in  America.  Some  per- 
sons of  consequence  at  Boston,  to  manifest  their  ab- 
horrence and  detestation  of  a  party  in  England,  who 
ikej  supposed  were  endeavoring  to  subvert  the  Brit-- 
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feh  constitution,  to  enslave  the  colonies,  and  to  alien- 
ate the  affections  of  his  majesty's  most  faithful  sub- 
jects in  America,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
August,  hung  upon  a  limb  of  a  large  dead  elm,  near 
the  entrance  of  Boston,  in  one  of  the  most  public 
streets,  two  effigies.  One  of  them,  as  appeared  by 
the  labels  affixed  thereto,  was  intended  to  represent 
the  stamp  officer;  the  other  was  a  jack-boot,  with  a 
head  and  horns  peeping  out  of  the  top. 

The  report  of  this  novelty  drew  great  numbers 
from  every  part  of  the  town  and  the  neighboring 
tjountry.  This  affair  was  left  to  take  its  own  course, 
so  that  an  enthusiastic  spirit  diffused  itself  into  the 
minds  of  the  spectators.  In  the  evening,  the  figures 
were  cut  down,  and  carried  in  funeral  procession,  the 
populace  shouting,  liberty  and  property  for  ever ! 
No  stamps,  &c. 

They  then  went  to  a^iew  building,  erected  by  Mr. 
Oliver,  which  they  pulled  down,  falsely  supposing  it 
to  be  designed  for  the  stamp  office.  As  soon  as  they 
approached  Mr.  Oliver's  house,  they  beheaded  the 
effigy,  at  the  same  time  breaking  all  his  windows, 
and  demolishing  his  gardens,  fences,  barns,  and  every 
thing  that  ci^ie  in  their  way. 
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The  next  day,  Mr.  Oliver,  fearful  of  what  might 
happen,  declared  that  he  had  written  to  England  and 
resigned.  The  mob  assembled  again  at  night,  and 
after  some  expressions  of  joy  for  the  resignation,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  lieutenant  governor's,  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
house,  which  they  besieged  for  an  hour,  but  in  vain 
insisting  repeatedly  upon  knowing,  whether  he  bad 
sot  written  in  favor  of  the  stamp  act. 

These  disorders  'grew  every  day  more  enormous 
and  alarming.  Mobs  once  raised  soon  become  un- 
governable by  new  and  large  accessions,  and  extend 
their  original  intention  far  beyond  those  of  the  orighir 
-al  instigators.  Crafty  men  may  intermix  with  them, 
when  they  are  much  heated,  and  direct  their  operar 
lions  very  differently  from  what  was  first  designed. 

People  in  England  were  differently  affected  by  the 
tlisturbances  in  the  colonies.  Some  were  for  sup- 
porting the  authority  of  Parliament  at  all  events,  and 
for  enforcing  the  stamp  act  if  needful,  with  the  point 
of  the  sword;  while  others  were  for  quieting  the  co- 
lonies by  the  repeal  of  it.  Happily  for  them,  Mr. 
Grenville  and  his  party  were  thrown  out  of  place,  and 
were  succeeded  by  the   Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
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:when,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1766.  this  obnoxious 
act  was  repealed. 

In  May,  1767,  Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  then  chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  moved  the  House  of  Com- 
Bions  for  leave  to  bring  in  bills  for  granting  a  duty 
-upon  paper,  glass,  painters'  colours,  &c.  in  the  Brit- 
ish American  colonies ;  for  settling  salaries  on  the 
governors,  judges,  &*c.  in  North  America ;  and  for 
taking  off  the  duties  *m  teas -exported  to  America, 
$nd  granting  a  duty  of  three  pence  a  pound  on  the 
importation  in  America.  Two  bills  were  at  length 
Trained,  and  in  June  received  the  royal  assent. 

These  acts  occasioned  fresh  -disturbances  in  Amer- 
ica, where  matters  were  carried  to  a  much  greater 
height  than  before.  In  consequence  of  this,  Lord 
Hillsborough  wrote  to  General  Gage,  in  June,  1768, 
to  send  troops  to  Boston,  m  order  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  that  town. 

The  introduction  oRroops  into  Boston  was  attend- 
ed wiih  very  serious  consequences.  The  inhabi- 
tants became  exceedingly  riotous,  and  some  of  the 
rabble  pushed  their  ill  eondect  so  far,  as  to  oblige 
the  soldiers  to  fire  on  them  in  their  own  defence. 
This  happened  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  when  three 
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persons  were  killed,  five  dangerously  wounded,  ami 
a  few  slightly. 

This  was  far  from  removing  the  evil,  and  only 
tended  to  widen  the  breach.  Under  the  notion  of 
zeal  for  liberty,  the  rabble  ran  into  the  most  exten- 
sive licentiousness,  and  were  every  where  guilty  of 
the  most  lawless,  unjust,  and  tyrannical  proceedings, 
pulling  down  houses,  destroying  the  property  of 
every  one  that  had  fallen  under  their  displeasure, 
fend  delivering  prisoners  out  of  the  hands  of  justice. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  see  what  was  do- 
ing, in  the  mean  time  at  home.  The  supporting  the 
authority  of  parliament,  was  the  only  cause  assigned 
by  the  minister  himself  for  retaining  the  tea  duty  at 
the  very  time  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  as  an ti- com- 
mercial a  tax,  as  any  of  those  that  had  been  repealed 
upon  that  principle. 

The  East-India  company  feeling  the  bad  effects  of 
the  colonial  smuggling  trade  in  the  large  quantities 
of  tea,  which  remained  in  their  ware  houses  unsold, 
requested  the  repeal  of  the  three-pence  per  pound 
in  America,  and  offered,  on  ks  being  complied  with, 
government  should  retain  six-pence  in  the  pound  on 
the  exportation.    Thus  the  company  presented  the 
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happiest  opportunity  that  could  have  been  offered  for 
honorably  removing  the  cause  of  difference  with 
America.  This  afforded  an  opening  for  doing  jus- 
tice, without  infringing  the  claims  on  either  side. 
The  minister  was  requested  and  intreated,  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  weight  in  the  company,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  to  embrace  the  opportunity  ;  but. 
it  was  obstinately  rejected. 

New  contrivances  we^e  set  on  foot  to  introduce 
the  tea,  attended  with  the  three-penny  duty,  into 
all  the  colonies.  Various  intrigues  and  solicitations 
were  used  to  induce  the  East-India  company  to  un- 
dertake this  rash  and  foolish  business.  It  was  pro- 
tested against  as  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the 
company's  monopoly  ;  but  the  power  of  the  ministry 
prevailed,  and  the  insignificant  three-penny  duty  on 
tea  was  doomed  to  be  the  fatal  bone  of  contention 
between  Great-Britain  and  her  colonies.  The  com- 
pany at  last  adopted  the  system,  and  became  their 
own  factors.  They  sent  600  chests  of  tea  to. Phila- 
delphia, the  like  quantity  to  New- York  and  Boston, 
besides  what  was  consigned  to  other  places.  Sev- 
eral ships  were  also  freighted  for  different  colonies, 
and  agents  appointed  for  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
modity. 
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En  the  mean  time  the  colonists,  who  well  knew 
what  had  passed  in  the  mother  country,  were  con- 
certing measures  to  counteract  the  views  of  the  Brit- 
ish ministry.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  tea  ships 
at  Boston,  a  number  of  person,  chiefly  masters  of 
vessels,  and  ship  builders  from  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  about  seventeen  m  number,  dressed  as  In- 
dians, went  on  board  the  ships,  and  in  about  two 
hours  hoisted  out  of  them  and  broke  open  342  chests 
of  tea,  the  contents  of  which  they  emptied  into  the 
sea.  They  were  not  in  the  least  molested  ;  for  the 
multitude  of  spectators  on  the  wharf  served  as  a 
covering  party.  The  whole  business  was  conducted 
with  very  little  tumult,  and  no  damage  was  done  to 
the  vessels  or  any  other  property.  When  the  busi- 
ness was  finished,  the  people  returned  quietly  to 
their  own  towns  and  habitations. 

These  and  other  decisive  proceedings  of  the  Bos* 
tonians,  induced  the  British  ministry  to  bring  in  a 
bill  into  parliament,  "  for  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  officers  concerned  in  the  collection  of  the 
customs  at  Boston,  and  to  discontinue  the  landing 
and  discharging,  lading  and  shipping  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandizes  at  Boston,  or  within  the  harbor 
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thereof."    On  the  3 1st  of  March,  1774,  the  bill  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent. 

Other  bills  were  passed  by  the  British  Parliament, 
brought  in  by  Lord  North,  all  tending  to  punish  the 
Americans,  and  the  Bostonians  in  particular,  for  their 
refractory  behavior.  Petitions  were  sent  over  from 
America,  and  several  of  the  members  of  both  houses 
reprobated  these  severe  and  dangerous  proceedings  ? 
but  no  regard  was  paid  either  to  the  petitions  or  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  minority  in  both  houses. 
The  then  ministry,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Lord 
North,  were  determined  to  accept  from  the  Ameri- 
cans nothing  short  of  absolute  and  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  taxation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  people  of  Massachusetts'  Bay,  supported  and 
spurred  on  by  the  other  colonies,  were  determined 
not  to  submit,  and  prepared  to  repel  force  by  force. 
They  collected  all  the  arms  they  could,  and  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  the  exercise  of  them. 

These  proceedings  of  the  people,  and  their  mani- 
fest disposition  to  resistance,  alarmed  the  General, 
who  thought  it  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  troops, 
as  well  as  to  secure  the  important  post  of  Boston,  to 
fortify  the  entrance  at  the  neck,  which  afforded  the 
F  2 
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only  communication   except  by  water,  between  the 
town  and  the  continent. 

In  England,  petitions  were  presented  from  the 
merchants  of  London,  and  almost  all  the  trading 
towns  in  the  kingdom ;  and  Mr.  Bollan,  Dr  Franks 
lin,  and  Mr.  Lee,  also  presented  petitions  from  the 
American  Congress;  but  government  treated  them 
with  indifference  and  contempt/ 

Lord  Chatham  persevered  in  the  prosecution  of 
ills  conciliatory  scheme  with  America,  and  accord- 
ingly brought  inta  the  house  of  lords  the  outlines  of 
a  bill,  which  he  hoped  would  answer  that  salutary 
purpose  ;  but  the  ministry  rejected  it.  At  the  same 
time,  Lord  North  gave  a  sketch  of  the  measures  he 
intended  to  pursue,  which  were  to  send  a  greater 
force  to  America,  and  to  bring  in  a  temporary  act?. 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  different 
colonies  of  New -England,  particularly  their  fishery 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  till  they  returned  to 
their  duty. 

While  matters  were  thus  going  on  at  home,  Gen- 
eral Gage,  at  Boston,  received  intelligence  that  can- 
non and  carriages  were  deposited  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Salem.  He  accordingly  sent  a  body  of  troops- 
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from  the  castle  to  seize  them,  but  the  Americans 
found  time  to  get  them  away,  and  the  troops  relum- 
ed without  effecting  any  thing. 

A  skirmish  having  happened  at  Lexington,  between 
the  kings's  troops  and  a  party  of  militia,  General  Gage 
Ho  sooner  received  this  intelligence  than  he  detach- 
ed Lord  Piercy  to  Concord,  with  sixteen  companies 
of  foot,  and  a  number  of  marines,  900  men  in  the 
whole,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to  support  CoioneL 
Smith. 

The  junction  of  the  brigade  under  Lord  Piercy, 
with  the  detachment  under  Colonel  Smith,  gave  the 
fast  a  breathing  time,  especially  as  they  now  had 
cannon,  which  awed  the  provincials  from  pressing 
upon  the  rear  in  a  direct  line  ;  but  the  whole  force 
did  not  venture  to  halt  long,  as  the  minute  men  and 
militia  were  every  where  collecting,  in  order  to  cut 
cf  their  retreat  to  Boston. ■ — They  soon  renewed 
their  march,  constant  skirmishing  succeeded,  and  a 
continual  fire,  though  often  irregular  and  scattering 
on  their  side,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  provin- 
cials. The  close  firing  from  behind  the  walls,  by 
good  marksmen,  for  such  were  ak>:ost  all  the  provin- 
cials, put  the  troops  into  no   small  confusion,  and 
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.made  it  so  dangerous  for  the  officers,  that  they  were 
more  attentive  to  their  safety  than  common.  The 
regulars  when  near  Cambridge,  were  upon  the  point 
of  taking  a  wrong  road,  which  would  have  led  them 
into  the  most  imminent  danger  ;  but  were  prevent- 
ed by  the  direction  of  a  young  gentleman  residing 
at  the  college.  They  made  good  their  retreat  a  lit- 
tle after  sunset,  over  Charlestown  neck  to  Bunker's 
Hill,  but  spent  and  worn  down  by  the  excessive  fa- 
tigues they  had  undergone,  having  marched  that  day 
between  thirty  and  forty  miles  Here  they  remained 
secure  till  the  next  day,  when  they  crossed  at  Charles- 
town  ferry,  and  returned  to  Boston.  In  this  skirmish, 
Mie  regulars  had  65  killed,  180  wounded,  and  2& 
made  prisoners.  The  provincials  had  50  men  killed., 
34  wounded,  and  4  missing. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  mother  country,  where 
the  restraining  and  fishery  bill  met  mith  great  oppo- 
sition in  both  houses  of  parliament.  The  fishery 
bill  had  scarcely  cleared  the  house  of  commons, 
when  lord  North  brought  in  another  to  restrain  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  colonies  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South-  Carol!-  * 
Wk}  to  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  islands 
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m  the  West-Indies,  under  certain  conditions  and  lim* 
itations. 

The  British  ministry  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  making  of  laws  ;  but  they  also  sent  out  against 
the  Americans  the  Generals  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Bur- 
goyne,  who  left  England  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  in 
about  a  week  afterwards  transports  laden  with  troops 
sailed  from  Cork,  to  reinforce  General  Gage. 

Memorable  Events  Recorded  in  this  Chapter. 

Expedition  against  Louisburg,         -         A.  D.  1745 
General  Braddock  defeated,         -          -  1755 
Massachusetts  Assembly  declare  against  parlia- 
mentary taxes,        1764- 

The  stamp  act  passed — Riots  at  Boston,  on  ac- 
count of  that  act,          -        -         -        -         1765 
The  stamp  act  repealed,        -  1766 

Mr.  C.  Townsend  taxes  the  colonies  again,     -   1767 
Troops  ordered  to  Boston,        -  176$ 

Soldiers  at  Boston  fire  on  the  inhabitants,      -     1770 
The  East-India  Company  empowered  to  export 
their  own  teas. — The  tea  thrown  into  the  sea 
at  Boston,        - 1773 
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The  Massachusetts  people  prepare  to  defend  their 
rights  by  arms. — Gen.  Gage  fortifies  the  en- 
trance into  Boston,        -  177&- 

Gen.  Gage  sends  troops  to  Salem. — Skirmishes 
at  Concord  and  Lexington. — The  restraining 
Mils  passed  in  England — The  Generals  Howe. 
Clintofc,  and  Burgoyne,  sail  for  Boston^     -     1775 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

JL  HE  necessity  of  securing  Ticonderoga,  was 
early  attended  to  by  many  in  New-England.  Gen. 
Gage  had  set  the  example  of  attempting  to  seize  up- 
on military  stores,  and  by  so  doing  had  commenced 
hostilities,  so  that  retaliation  appeared  warrantable. 

Colonel  Allen  was  at  Castleton,  with  about  270 
men,  -230  of  whom  were  Green  Mountain  Boys,  so 
cslled  from  their  residing  within  the  limits  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  the  Hampshire  Grants  being  so  de- 
nominated from  the  range  of  green  mountains  that 
run  through  them.  Sentinels  were  placed  immedi- 
ately on  all  the  roads  to  prevent  any  intelligence  be- 
ing carried  to  Ticonderoga. 

Colonel  Arnold,  who  now  joined  Colonel  Allen,  re- 
ported that  there  were  at  Ticonderoga,  80  pieces  of 
heavy  camion,  20  of  brass,  from  four  to  eighteen 
pounders,  ten  or  a  dozen  mortars,  a  number  of  small 
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-arms,  and  considerable  stores  ;  that  the  Fort  was  m 
a  ruinous  condition,  and  as  he  supposed,  garrisoned 
by  about  40  men.  It  was  then  settled,  that  Colonel 
Allen  should  have  the  supreme  command,  and  Coh 
Arnold  was  to  be  his  assistant, 

Colonel  Allen,  with  his  230  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
arrived  at  Lake  Champlain,  opposite  to  Ticonderoga, 
on  the  9th  of  May,  at  night.  Boats  were  with  diffi- 
culty procured,  when  he  and  Colonel  Arnold  crossed 
over  with  83  men,  and  landed  near  the  garrison. — 
The  two  Colonels  advanced  along  side  of  each  other, 
and  entered  the  port,  leading  to  the  Fort  in  the  grey 
of  the  morning.  A  sentry  snapped  his  fusee  at  Co- 
lonel Allen,  and  then  retreated  through  the  covered 
way  to  the  parade.  The  main  body  of  the  Ameri- 
cans then  followed,  and  drew  up.  Captain  De  la 
Place,  the  commander,  was  surpriaed  in  bed.  Thus 
was  the  place  taken  without  any  blood  shed. 

On  the  15th  June,  1775,  the  Congress  proceeded 
to  choose  by  ballot,  a  General  to  command  all  the 
continental  forces,  and  George  Washington,  Esq.  was 
unanimously  elected. 

The  next  day  orders  were  issued  by  the  Americans, 
for  a  detachment  of  one  thousand  men,  to  march  at 
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evening,  and  intrench  upou  Bunkers  Hill.  By  some 
mistake,  Breed's  Hill,  high  and  large  like  the  other,  but 
situated  on  the  furthest  part  of  the  peninsula,  next  to 
Boston,  was  marked  out  for  the  intrenchment  instead 
of  Bunker's.  The  provincials  proceeded,  therefore,  to 
Breed's  hill ;  but  were  prevented  going  to  work  till 
near  12  o'clock  at  night,  when  they  pursued  their  bu- 
siness with  the  utmost  diligence  and  alacrity  ;  so  that 
by  the  dawn  of  the  day  they  had  thrown  up  a  small 
redoubt,  about  eight  rods  square.  Such  was  the  ex- 
traordinary silence  that  reigned  among  them,  that 
they  were  not  heard  by  the  British  on  board  their 
vessels  in  the  neighboring  waters.  The  sight  of  the 
work  was  the  first  notice  that  the  Lively  man  of  war 
had  of  them,  when  the  captain  began  firing  upon 
them  about  four  in  the  morning. 

The  guns  called  the  town  of  Boston,  the  camp, 
and  the  fleet,  to  behold  a  novelty,  which  was  little 
expected.  The  prospect  obliged  the  British  gene- 
rals to  alter  the  plan  they  intended  to  have  pursued 
the  next  day.  They  grew  weary  of  being  cooped 
in  Boston,  and  had  resolved  upon  making  themselves 
masters  of  Dorchester  heights  ;  but  the  present  pro- 
vincial movement  prevented  the  expedition.     They 

were  now  called  to  attempt  possessing  themselves 
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of  Breed's  hill,  on  which  the  provincials  continued 
working,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  fire  from  the  ene- 
my's ships,  a  number  of  floating  batteries,  and  a  for- 
tification upon  Copp's  hill,  in  Boston,  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  little  American  redoubt.  An  incessant 
shower  of  shot  and  bombs  was  poured  by  the  batte- 
ries upon  the  American  work,  and  yet  but  one  man 
was  killed. 

The  Americans  continued  laboring  indefatigably 
till  they  had  thrown  up  a  small  breastwork,  extend- 
ing from  the  east  side  of  the  redoubt  to  the  bottom 
of  that  hill ;  but  they  were  prevented  completing  it 
from  the  intolerable  fire  of  the  enemy.  By  some 
unaccountable  error,  the  detachment,  which  had  been 
working  for  hours,  was  neither  relieved  nor  supplied 
with  refreshments,  but  were  left  to  engage  under 
these  disadvantages. 

Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  and  the  day  ex- 
ceedingly hot,  a  number  of  boats  and  barges,  filled 
with  regular  troops  from  Boston  approached  Charles- 
town,  when  the  men  were  landed  at  Moreton's  point. 
They  consisted  of  four  battallions,  two  companies 
of  grenadiers,  and  ten  of  light  infantry,  with  a  pro- 
portion of  field  artillery;  but,  by  some  oversight, 
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their  spare  cartridges  were  much  too  big  for  them  : 
so  that  when  the  Americans  were  at  length  forced 
from  their  lines,  there  was  not  around  of  artillery 
cartridges  remaining. 

Major-General  Howe  and  Brigadier- Gen  era!  Pigot 
had  the  command.  The  troops  formed,  and  remain- 
ed in  that  position,  till  joined  by  a  second  detach- 
ment of  light  infantry  and  grenadier  companies,  a 
battallionof  the  land  forces,  and  a  battallion  of  ma- 
rines, amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  3000  melt 
The  Generals  Clinton  and  Burgoyne  took  tlieir  stand 
upon  Copp's  hill,  to  observe  and  contemplate  the 
bloody  and  destructive  operations  that  were  now 
commencing.  The  regulars  formed  in  two  lines,  and 
advanced  deliberately,  frequently  halting  to  give  time 
for  the  artillery  to  fire,  which  was  not  well  served. 
The  light  infantry  were  directed  to  force  the  left 
point  of  the  breastwork,  and  to  take  the  American 
line  in  flank.  The  grenadiers  advanced  :o  attack  in 
front,  supported  by  two  battallions,  while  the  left  un- 
der Gen.  Pigot,  inclined  to  the  right  of  the  Ameri* 
can  line.  One  or  two  of  the  continental  regiments 
had  been  posted  in  Charlestown,  but  afterwards  re- 
moved to  prevent  their  being  cut  off  by  a  sudden 
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attack ;  so  that  the  British  were  not  in  the  least  hurt" 
hy  the  musketry  from  thence. 

General  Gage  had  for  some  time  resolved  upon 
burning  the  town,  whenever  any  works  were  raised 
by  the  Americans  upon  the  hills  belonging  to  it ; 
and  while  the  British  were  advancing  nearer  to  the 
attack,  orders  came  to  Copp's  hill  for  executing  the 
resolution.  Soon  after  a  carcass  wTas  discharged, 
which  set  fire  to  an  old  house  near  the  ferry  way  ; 
the  fire  instantly  spread,  and  most  of  the  place  was 
soon  in  flames  ;  while  the  houses  at  the  eastern  end 
of  Charlestown  were  set  on  fire  by  men  who  landed 
from  the  boats. 

The  regulars  derived  no  advantage  from  the 
smoke  of  the  conflagration,  for  the  wind  suddenly 
shifting  carried  it  another  way  so  that  it  could  not 
cover  them  in  their  approach.  The  provincials  had 
not  a  rifleman  among  them,  not  one  being  yet  arriv- 
ed from  the  southward ;  nor  had  they  any  other  guns 
than  common  muskets,  and  even  those  were  not  fur- 
nished with  bayonets.  However  they  were  almost 
all  marksmen,  being  accustomed  to  sporting  of  one 
kind  or  othe?  from  their  youth.  A  number  of  Mas- 
sachusetts people  were  in  the  redoubt,  and  the  part 
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of  the  breastwork  nearest  it  —The  left  of  the  breast 
work,  and  the  open  ground  stretching  beyond  its 
point  to  the  water  side,  through  which  there  was  not 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  the  work,  was  occupied 
partly  by  the  Massachusetts  forces,  and  partly  by  the 
people  of  Connecticut. 

The  British  moved  on  slowly  to  the  attack,  instead 
of  using  a  quick  step  ;  which  gave  the  provincials 
the  advantage  of  taking  surer  and  cooler  aim.  These 
reserved  their  fire,  till  the  regulars  came  within  ten 
or  twelve  rods,  when  they  began  a  furious  discharge 
of  small  arms,  which  stopped  the  regulars,  who  kept 
up  the  firing  without  advancing.  The  discharge 
from  the  Americans  was  so  incessant,  and  did  such 
execution,  that  the  regulars  retreated  in  disorder, 
and  with  great  precipitation  towards  the  place  of 
landing.  Their  officers  used  every  effort  to  make  them 
return  to  the  charge,  with  which  they  at  length  com- 
plied ;  but  the  Americans  again  reserved  their  fire 
till  the  regulars  came  within  five  or  six  rods,  when 
the  enemy  was  a  second  iliae  put  to  flight. 

General  Howe  and  the  officers  redoubled  their  ex- 
ertions ;  and  General  Clinton,  perceiving  how  the 

the  army  was  staggered,  passed  over,  without  wait? 
^G.  2 
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ing  for  orders,  and  joined  them  in  time  to  be  of  ser- 
vice. The  Americans  being  in  want  of  powder,  sent 
for  a  supply,  but  could  procure  none ;  for  there  was 
but  a  barrel  and  a  half  in  the  magazine.  This  defi- 
ciency disabled  them  from  making  the  same  defence 
as  before ;  while  the  British  reaped  a  further  advan- 
tage by  bringing  some  cannon  to  bear,  so  as  to  rake 
the  inside  of  the  breastwork  from  end  to  end.  The 
regular  army  now  made  a  decisive  push,  and  the  fire 
from  the  ships  and  batteries  was  redoubled.  The 
provincials  were  of  necessity  ordered  to  retreat. 

It  was  feared  by  the  Americans,  that  (he  British 
troops  would  push  the  advantage  they  had  gained, 
and  march  immediately  to  the  head  quarters  at 
Cambridge,  about  two  miles  distant,  and  in  no  state 
of  defence.  But  they  advanced  no  farther  than  ta 
Bunkers  hill,  where  they  threw  up  works  for  their 
own  security.  The  provincials  did  the  same  upon 
Prospect  hill,  in  front  of  them,  about  half  way  to 
Cambridge. 

The  loss  of  the  British  according  to  Gen,  Gage, 
amounted  to  1054,  of  whom  226  were  killed  ;  of 
these  19  were  commissioned  otficers,  including  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors,  and  seven  captains. 
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Seventy  other  officers  were  wounded.— Among 
those  more  generally  regretted,  were  lieutenant-colo* 
nel  Abercrornby  and  Major  Pitcairn. 

The  provincials  had  139  killed,  278  wounded  and 
36  were  missing ;  in  all  453. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  General  Howe  was  charg- 
able  with  a  capital  error  in  landing  and  attacking  as 
he  did.  It  might  originate  from  too  great  a  confi- 
dence in  the  forces  he  commanded,  and  in  too  con- 
temptuous an  opinion  of  the  enemy  he  had  to  en- 
counter. He  certainly  might  have  entrapped  the 
provincials,  by  landing  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
Charlestown  neck,  under  the  fire  of  the  boating  bat- 
teries and  ships  of  war.  Here  he  might  have  sta- 
tioned and  fortified  his  army,  and  kept  up  an  open 
communication  with  Boston  by  water  carraige,  which 
he  would  have  commanded  through  the  aid  of  the 
navy,  on  each  side  of  die  peninsula.  Had  he  made 
this  manoeuvre^  the  provincials  must  have  made  a 
rapid  retreat  from  Breed's  hill,  to  escape  having  his 
troops  in  their  rear,  and  being  enclosed.  It  was  said 
that  General  Clinton  proposed  it,  The  rejection  of 
that  proposal  greatly  weakened  the  British  army, 
and  probably  prevented  the  ruin  of  the  Americans. 
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In  July,  the  Congress  received  a  letter  from  the 
convention  of  Georgia,  setting  forth,  that  the  colony- 
had  acceded  to  the  general  association,  and  appoint- 
ed delegates  to  attend  the  Congress. 

The  accession  of  Georgia  to  the  colonies  occasion- 
ed their  being  afterwards  called  The  Thirteen  United 
Colonies  The  first  hostilities  that  happened  in  this 
part,  between  the  opposite  parties,  commenced  about 
the  middle  of  November,  when  a  number  of  royal- 
ists attacked  the  Americans,  and  obliged  them  after 
three  days  to  surrender  a  fort  they  hail  taken  posses- 
sion of,  in  which  they  expected  to  make  an  effectual 
resistance. 

In  the  month  of  November,  the  New- York  con- 
vention having  resolved  upon  the  Removal  of  the 
cannon  from  the  battery  of  the  city,  Captain  Sears, 
was  appointed  to  the  business.  Captain  Vandeput, 
of  the  Asia  man  of  war,  was  privately  informed  of 
the  design,  and  prepared  to  oppose  its  execution. 
Learning  when  it  was  to  be  attempted,  he  appointed 
a  boat  to  watch  the  motion  of  the  people  assembled 
for  the  purpose  about  the  dead  of  night.  The  sail- 
ors in  the  boat  giving  the  signal,  with  a  flash  of  pow- 
der of  what  was  going  forward,  the  persons  on  shore 
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mistook  it  for  an  attempt  to  fire  a  musket  at  them^ 
and  immediately  fired  a  volley  of  shot  at  the  boat,  by 
which  a  man  was  killed.  Captain  Vandeput  soon 
after  commenced  a  firing  from  the  Asia  with  grape 
and  swivel  shot,  1 3  and  24  pounders,  without  killing 
a  single  person,  and  wounded  only  three,  two  slightly, 
the  other  lost  the  calf  of  his  leg.  He  then  ceased 
for  a  considerable  time,*  supposing  that  the  people 
had  desisted  from  their  purpose,  while  they  were  on- 
ly changing  their  mode  of  operation. 

Captain  Sears  provided  a  deceiving  party,  intend- 
ed to  draw  the  Asia's  fire  from  the  line  of  the  work- 
ing party.  He  sent  the  former  behind  a  breastwork, 
by  which  they  were  secured  by  dodging  down  upon 
observing  the  flash  of  the  Asia's  guns.  When  all 
was  in  readiness,  they  huzzaed,  and  sung  out  their 
notes  as  though  tugging  in  unison,  and  fired  from  the 
walls  ;  while  the  working  party  silently  got  off  21 
18  pounders,  with  carriages,  empty  catridges,  ram- 
mers, &wC. 

Upon  hearing  the  noise  and  seeing  the  fire  of  the 
musketry,  the  captain  ordered  the  Asia  to  fire  a  whole 
broadside  towards  that  part  of  the  Fort,  where  the 
deceiving  party  had  secured  themselves,  without  m- 
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tending  any  particular  injury  to  the  city.  However,, 
some  of  the  shot  flew  into  the  city,  and  did  consider- 
able damage. 

This  affair  happened  at  a  very  late  hour,  between 
twelve  and  two,  and  threw  the  citizens  into  the  ut- 
most consternation.  The  distress  of  the  New-York- 
ers was  very  much  increased  by  a  painful  apprehen- 
sion, that  Captain  Vandeput  would  renew  his  firing 
upon  the  city.  A  removal  of  men,  women,  children, 
and  goods,  instantly  commenced,  and  continued  for 
some  time.  Matters  were,  however,  so  far  adjusted, 
as  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  suffering  further  from  the  fire  of  the 
Asia.  To  prevent  it,  the  convention  permitted 
Abraham  Lott,  Esq.  to  supply  his  majesty's  ships, 
stationed  at  New-York,  with  all  necessaries,  as  well 
fresh  as  salted,  for  the  use  of  those  ships. 

In  the  month  of  November,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Rhode  Island  passed  an  act  for  the  capital  pun- 
ishment of  persons,  who  should  be  found  guilty  of 
holding  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  minis- 
try of  Great  Britain,  or  any  of  their  officers  or  agents, 
or  of  supplying  the  ministerial  army,  or  navy,  em- 
ployed against  the  United  Colonies,  with  provisions, 
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arms,  &c.  or  of  acting  as  pilots  on  board  any  of  their 
vessels.  They  also  passed  an  act  for  sequestering 
the  estates  of  several  persons,  whom  they  considered 
as  avowed  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  America. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  August,  about  5000 
American  troops  entrenched  themselves  on  Plowed 
Hill,  within  point  blank  shot  of  Bunker's  Hill;  and 
notwithstanding  there  was  a  continual  firing  on  them 
all  the  day  following,  they  had  only  two  killed,  and 
two  wounded.  The  British  finding  that  their  fire 
did  not  answer,  relaxed,  and  after  a  while  desisted 
entirely,  and  the  Americans  remained  quiet  in  their 
sew  post. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  General  Washing- 
ton received  a  very  acceptable  remittance  of  7000 
pounds  of  powder,  which  had  been  very  scarce  in  the 
American  army. 

General  Washington,  having  received  pleasing  ac- 
counts from  Canada,  being  assured  that  neither  In- 
dians nor  Canadians  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  act 
against  the  Americans,  concerted  the  plan  of  detach- 
ing a  body  of  troops  from  the  head  quarters,  across 
the  country  to  Quebec.  He  communicated  the  same 
to  General  Schuyler,  who  approved  it.  and  all  things 
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were  got  in  readiness. — They  set  out  on  the  expedi- 
tion on  the  13th  of  September,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Arnold,  assisted  by  Colonel  Greene  and 
Colonel  Enos,  and  Majors  Meigs  and  Bigelow,  the 
whole  force  amounting  to  about  eleven  hundred 
men. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  Captain  Mowat  destroyed 
139  houses,  278  stores,  and  other  buildings,  the  far 
greater  and  better  part  of  the  town  of  Falmouth,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Massachusetts.  The  inhabitants, 
in  compliance  with  a  resolve  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, to  prevent  lories  carrying  out  their  effects* 
gave  some  violent  obstruction  to  the  loading  of  a 
mast  ship,  which  drew  upon  them  the  indignation  of 
the  British  admiral. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Montgomery  was  sent 
Forward  to  Ticonderoga,  with  a  body  of  troops ;  and 
being  arrived  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  he  drew  up  a  de- 
claration, which  he  sent  among  the  Canadians,  by 
Col.  Allen  and  Major  Brown,  assuring  them  that  the 
army  was  designed  only  against  the  English  garrisons, 
and  not  against  the  country1-,  their  liberties,  or  religion. 
He  lays  siege  to  St.  John's,  on  the  1 7th  of  Septem- 
ber. 
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Col.  Allen  and  Major  Brown  being  on  their  return. 
after  executinglhe  commission,  with  which  the  Gen- 
eral had  intrusted  them,  the  latter  advised  Colonel 
Alien  to  halt,  and  proposed  that  the  Colonel  should 
return  to  Longueil,  procure  canoes  and  cross  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  a  little  north  of  Montreal,  while 
he,  the  Major,  crossed  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  with  near  200  men,  as  he  had  boats  sufficient. 
The  plan  was  approved,  and  Col.  Allen  passed  the 
river  in  the  night.  The  Major,  by  some  means,  fail- 
ed on  his  part,  and  Col.  Allen  found  himself  the 
next  morning,  in  a  critical  situation,  but  concluded  ' 
on  defending  himself.  Gen.  Tarleton,  learning  how 
weak  Colonel  Allen  was,  marched  out  against  him 
with  about  forty  regulars,  together  with  Canadian?, 
English,  and  Indians,  amounting  to  some  hundreds. 
The  Colonel  defended  himself  with  much  bravery  ; 
but  being  deserted  by  several,  chiefly  Canadians,  and 
having  had  fifteen  of  his  men  killed,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  surrendering  with  thirty- one  effective  a 
and  seven  wounded.     He  was  directly  put  in  irons. 

Oft  the  4th  of  October,  a  party  of  Canadians,  who 
had  joined  the  besiegers,  before  St.  John's,  intrench- 
ed themselves  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  on  which 

the  enemy  sent  an  armed  sloop  with  hoops  to  drive 
H 
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them  away  ;  but  the  Canadians  attacked  the  sloop 
frith  vigor,  killed  a  number  of  the  men,  and  obliged 
iier  to  return  to  St.  John's  in  a  shattered  condition. 

On  the  7th  the  main  body  of  the  army  decamped 
from  the  south  and  marched  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Port.  In  the  evening,  they  began  to  throw  up  a 
breastwork,  in  order  to  erect  a  battery  of  cannon 
and  mortars.  The  continental  troops  brought  such 
a  spirit  of  liberty  into  the  field,  and  thought  so  freely 
for  themselves,  that  they  would  not  bear  either  subor- 
dination or  discipline.  The  Generals  could  not,  in 
truth,  direct  their  operations,  and  would  not  have 
stayed  an  hour  at  their  liead,  had  they  not  feared 
that  the  example  woulcTbe  too  generally  followed, 
and  so  have  injured  the  public  service.  There  was 
a  great  want  of  powder,  which,  with  the  disorderly 
behaviour  of  the  troops,  was  a  hamper  to  the  hope  of 
terminating  the  siege  successfully.  The  prospect 
however  soon  brightened,  for  the  Americans  planned 
en -attack  npon  Chamblee,  and  in  b&tteaux  carried 
down  the  artillery  past  the  Fort  of  St.  John's.  Af- 
ter a  short  demur,  Chamblee  surrendered  to  the  ma- 
jors Brown  and  Livingston.  The  greatest  acquisi- 
tion was  about  six  tons  of  powder,  which  gave  great 
encouragement  to  the  provincials. 
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On  the  3d  of  November,  the  garrison  of  St. 
John's,  consisting  of  500  regulars  and  100  Cana- 
dians, after  a  siege  of  46  days,  surrendered  by  capi- 
tulation. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  General  Montgomery 
pressed  on  to  Montreal,  which  not  being  capable  of 
making  any  defence,  Governor  Carleton  quitted  it 
one  day,  and  the  American  General  entered  it  the 
next. 

Notwithstanding  the  advanced  season  of  the  year? 
General  Montgomery  marched  on  for  the  capital,  and 
on  the  5th  of  December  appeared  before  Quebec, 
The  garrison  consisted  of  about  fifteen  hundred, 
while  the  besiegers  were  said  to  consist  of  little  more 
than  half  the  number.  Upon  his  appearing  before 
the  city,  he  sent  forward  a  flag  of  truce,  which  was 
fired  upon  by  order  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  At  this* 
General  Montgomery  was  so  provoked,  that  the  next 
day  he  wrote  to  Sir  Guy,  and  in  his  letter,  departed 
from  the  common  mode  of  conveying  his  senti- 
ments ;  he  made  use  of  threats,  and  language,  which 
in  his  cooler  moments  he  would  have  declined. 

In  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  he  set 
about  erecting  works.    His  batteries  were  compos- 
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eel  of  snow  and  water,  which  soon  became  solid  ie#. 
He  planted  on  them  five  pieces  of  ordnance,  twelve 
raid  nine  pounders,  with  one  howitzer; — but  the 
artillery  was  inadequate,  and  made  no  impression. 

In  the  evening  a  council  was  held  by  all  the  com- 
manding officers  of  Colonel  Arnold's  detachment, 
and  a  large  majority  were  for  storming  the  garrison, 
as  soon  as  the  men  were  provided  with  bayonet?, 
spears,  hatchets,  and  hand  grenades.  The  plan  of 
storming  the  garrison  was  wholly  the  work  of  Gen- 
eral Montgomery,  who,  in  the  council  of  war  held 
on  the  occasion,  shewed  th&  necessity,  practicability, 
and  importance  of  it  in  such  a  clear  and  convincing 
manner,  that  they  unanimously  agreed  to  the  meas- 
ure. The  attempt  had  the  appearance  of  rashness  ; 
but  the  General  was  persuaded  that  men,  who  had 
behaved  so  bravely,  would  follow  him,  and  that  Sir 
Guy  Carleton's  forces  would  not  fight,  when  actual 
service  commenced. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  the  troops  assembled 
at  the  hour  appointed.     They   were  to  make  the^ 
attack  by  the  way  of  cape  Diamond,  at  the  General's 
quarters  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  were  head- 
ed by  the  General  himself.      Colonel  Arnold  w$s 
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made  to  attack  through  the  suburbs  of  St.  Roe.  Co- 
lonel Livingston  and  Major  Brown  were  to  make  a 
false  attack  upon  the  walls,  to  the  southward  of  St. 
John's  gate,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  set  fire  to  the 
gate  with  the  combustibles  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
The  Colonel  was  also  to  give  the  signals  for  the  com- 
bination of  the  attacks  which  were  to  begin  exactly 
at  five  o'clock.  It  is  said  that  Captain  Fraser,  of  the 
regulars,  who  was  then  on  piquet,  going  his  rounds, 
saw  the  rockets  fired  off  as  signals,  and  forming  a 
conjecture  of  what  was  going  forward,  beat  to  arms 
without  orders,  and  so  prepared  the  garrison  for 
defence. 

The  different  routes  the  assailants  had  to  make^ 
the  depth  of  the  snow,  and  other  obstacles,  prevented 
the  execution  of  Livingston's  command.  The  Gen- 
eral moved  with  his  division,  attended  by  a  number 
of  carpenters,  to  the  piquets  at  cape  Diamond. 
These  were  soon  cut  with  the  saws,  and  the  Gener- 
al pulled  them  down  himself.  He  then  entered, 
attended  by  the  carpenters  and  some  of  his  offi- 
cers. 

On  their   entrance,    their  guides   forsook  them, 

which  alarmed  the  General  and  other  officers,  who 
H  2 
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were  unacquainted  with  the  pass  and  situation  of 
the  enemy's  artillery.  However,  they  pressed  on* 
and  the  General  observing  that  the  troops  did  not 
follow  with  spirit,  called  out,  "  Fie,  for  shame  !  will 
the  New- York  troops  desert  the  cause  in  this  critical 
moment  ?  Will  you  not  follow  when  your  General 
leads  ?  Push  on,  brave  boys,  Quebec  is  ours,"  4* 
few  acted  with  resolution,  advanced  and  attacked 
ihe  guard  house,  when  the  enemy  gave  a  discharge 
of  grape  shot  from  their  cannon,  and  also  of  small 
arms,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  General,  his  Aid  de- 
Camp,  Captain  Chesenian,  and  others.  The  firing, 
from  the  guard-house  ceased,  by  the  enemy's  quit- 
ting their  post,  and  the  opportunity  offered  for  the  as- 
sailants to  push  forward  with  success  ;.  but  the  Depu- 
ty-Quarter-Master-General,  Campbell,  with  the  rank 
of  Colonel,  assumed  the  command,  ordered  a  retreat 
which  took  place,  and  the  wounded  were  carried  qffi 
to  the  camp. 

The  division  under  Coloner  Arnold  was  equa% 
unsuccessful.  The  Colonel  received  a  wound  ha 
one  of  his  legs  from  a  musket  ball,  and  was  carried 
to  the  general  hospital.  His  men  maintained  their 
ground  till  ten  o'clock,  when  all  hopes  of  relief  be- 
^jg  over,,  they  were  obliged  at  last  to  surrender  pr£ 
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oners  of  war.  In  this  attack  the  provincials  lost  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  men.  General  Montgomery 
was  shot  through  both  his  thighs  and  head.  His  body- 
was  taken  up  the  next  day,  an  elegant  coffin  was  pre- 
pared, and  he  was  soon  after  decently  interred.  The 
General  was  tall  and  slender,  well  limbed,  of  aa 
easy,  graceful,  and  manly  address.  He  had  the  love, 
esteem,  and  confidence  of  ihe  whole  army ;  he  was 
of  a  good  family  in  Ireland,  and  had  served  with  re- 
putation in  the  lale  war  with  France.  His  excellent 
qualities  and  disposition  procured  him  an  uncommon 
share  of  private  affection,  and  his  abilities,  of  public 
esteem.  His  death  was  considered  as  a  greater  loss 
to  the  American  cause,  than  all  the  others  with 
which  it  was  accompanied. 

When  the  continental  troops  had  collected,  after 
the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Quebec,  there  arose  a* 
dispute  who  should  command,  and  whether  it  was 
adviseable  to  raise  the  siege,  or  wait  till  a  reinforce- 
ment should  arrive.  A  council  of  war  agreed,  that 
Colonel  Arnold  should  command,  and  should  con- 
tinue the  siege*  or  rather  blockade,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  apparently  at  no  small  risk,  as  they 
had  not   more  than  four  hundred  men  fit  for  duty  J, 
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but  they  retired  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  and 
posted  themselves  advantageously. 


Memorable  Events  Recorded  in  this  Chapter. 

The  expedition  against  Ticonderoga,       A,  D.  1775 

George  Washington,  Esq.  Elected  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Continental  forces,        -     -     do. 

The  battle  of  Bunker's  hill,        -  -       do. 

Georgia  accedes  to  the  Union,  -  -        do. 

The  Thirteen  Colonies  United,  -        -        do. 

The  Asia  man  of  war  fires  upon  New- York,        do. 

Col.  Arnold's  Expedition  into  Canada,        -       do. 

Falmouth  destroyed,  and  on  what  account,  do. 

Col.  Allen  taken  prisoner,  and  put  in  irons,         do, 

Gen.  Montgomery  appears  before  Quebec,  and 
fells  in  an  attack  upon  it,        -        -        -       do* 
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CHAPTER  V. 


JLiET  us  now  return  to  Boston,  and  its  e£vi- 
rons,  and  see  what  was  transacting  tbere.  On  the 
15th  of  February,  177&,  the  strength  of  the  ice  hav- 
ing been  tried  in  one  place,  and  the  frost  continuing, 
Gen.  Washington  was  desirous  of  embracing  the  sea- 
son for  passing  over  it  from  Cambridge  side  into 
Boston.  He  laid  before  the  council  of  war,  the  fol- 
lowing question  : — "  A  stroke  well  aimed  at  this  crit- 
ical juncture,  may  put  a  final  period  to  the  war,  and 
restore  peace  and  tranquility,  so  much  to  be  wished 
for ;  and  therefore,  whether  part  of  Cambridge  auJ 
Roxbury  bays  being  frozen  over,  a  general  assault 
should  not  be  made  on  Boston  ?" 

General  Ward  opposed  the  idea,  saying,  "  the  a£ 
tack  must  be  made  with  a  view  of  bringing  on  an  en- 
gagement, or  of  driving  the  enemy  out  of  Boston^ 
and.either  end  will  be  answered  much  better  by  pos- 
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sessing  Dorchester  heights.'5  When  the  votes  were 
called  for,  the  majority  were  against  the  attack.  It 
was,  however,  determined  to  possess  themselves  of 
Dorchester  heights,  which  was  accordingly  afterwards 
accomplished. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  the  British  admiral  informed 
Gen.  Howe,  that  if  the  Americans  possessed  those 
heights,  he  could  not  keep  one  of  his  majesty's  ships 
in  the  harbor.  Every  design  of  Gen.  Howe  to  force 
the  American  works  on  the  hill  being  frustrated,  a 
council  of  war  was  called,  when  it  was  agreed  to 
evacuate  the  town  as  soon  as  possible.  The  time 
that  had  been  gained  by  the  Americans  for  strength- 
ening their  works,  took  away  all  hopes  of  any  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  be  made  on  them  by  the  British 
forces.  The  Americans  had  provided  a  great  num- 
ber of  barrels,  filled  with  stones,  gravel,  and  sand, 
which  were  placed  round  the  works,  ready  to  be 
voMed  down,  with  a  view  to  break  the  lines  of  any 
hostile  advancing  troops,  when  ascending  the  hills. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  there  was  a  general  hurry 
and  confusion  in  Boston,  every  one  in  the  royal  in- 
terest, being  busy  in  preparing  to  quit  the  town,  and 
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to  cafry  off  every  thing  that  was  valuable.  A  flag 
-was  sent  out  from  the  selectmen  acquainting  Gen. 
Washington  with  the  intention  of  the  troops,  and  that 
^General  Howe  was  disposed  to  leave  the  town  stand- 
ing, provided  he  could  retire  uninterrupted.  Gen. 
Washington  bound  himself  under  no  obligation,  but 
expressed  himself  in  words,  which  admitted  of  a  fa- 
vorable construction ;  and  intimated  his  good  wishes 
for  the  preservation  of  Boston.  At  4  o'clock,  in  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  the  embarkation  was  complet- 
ed, and  before  ten  the  whole  fleet  was  under  sail,  and 
the  provincials  soon  after  took  possession  of  the 
town. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  what  was  doing  in  Vir- 
ginia. Towards  the  close  of  1775,  the  Liverpool 
frigate  arrived  at  Norfolk,  from  Great-Britain.  Soon 
after,  the  Captain  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  and  demanded 
to  be  informed  whether  his  majesty's  ship  of  war 
would  be  supplied  from  shore  with  provisions.  The 
reply  w^as  in  the  negative ;  and  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bor being  continually  annoyed  by  the  riflemen  from 
behind  the  buildings  and  warehouses  on  the  wharves^ 
it  was  determined  to  dislodge  them  by  destroying 
the  town. 
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Prevlo&s  notice  was  given,  that  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  other  innocent  persons  might  remove  from 
the  danger.  The  entrance  of  the  new  year  was  sig- 
nalized at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  a  violent 
cannonade  from  the  Liverpool,  two  sloops  of  war, 
and  the  governor's  armed  ship  the  Dunmore,  second- 
ed by  parties  of  sailors  and  marines,  who  landed 
and  fired  the  houses  near  the  water.  Where  build- 
ings, instead  of  being  covered  with  tile,  slate,  or 
lead,  are  covered  with  shingles  ;  (thin  light  pieces  of 
fir  or  cedar,  half  a  yard  in  length,  and  about  six  h> 
ches  broad)  let  the  wind  be  ever  so  moderate,  they 
will,  upon  being  fired,  be  likely  to  communicate  the 
conflagration  to  a  distance,  should  the  weather  be 
dry,  by  the  burning  shingles  being  driven  by  the 
force  of  the  flames  to  the  tops  of  other  houses. 

Thus  the  whole  town  was  reduced  to  ashes,  that 
the  Americans  might  have  no  shelter,  should  they  be 
inclined  to  establish  a  post  on  the  spot.  A  few  men 
were  killed  and  wounded  at  the  burning  of  Norfolk^ 
the  most  populous  and  considerable  town  for  com- 
merce of  any  in  Virginia.  It  contained  about  6000 
Inhabitants,  and  many  in  affluent  circumstances.  The 
whole  loss  was  estimated  at  more  than  three  hun- 
dred  thousand    pounds  sterling.     However  urgent 
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the  necessity,  it  was  an  odious  sight  to  see  Lord 
Dunmore,  a  principal  actor  in  burning  and  destroy- 
ing the  best  town  in  his  government.  The  horrid 
distress  brought  upon  numbers  of  innocent  persons, 
by  these  opperations,  must  wound  the  feelings  of  all 
who  are  not  hardened  by  a  party  spirit. 

While  matters  were  thus  transacting  in  America, 
the  ministry  at  home  gave  into  great  expenses,  to 
supply  the  trmy  at  Boston  with  fresh  provisions  and 
other  articles.  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Earl  Cornwall 
lis,  with  flie  Acteon  and  Thunder  Bomb  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  for  Cork,  to  convoy  the  troops  and 
transports  there  to  America ;  but,  owing  to  some 
delays,  the  fieet  did  not  sail  before  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary. It  consisted  of  forty-three  sail,  and  about 
2$ 00  troops. 

On  the  1 4th  of  March,  a  fresh  attempt  was  made 
in  the  house  of  lords,  to  prevent  a  continuance  of 
hostilities,  which  so  far  succeeded,  that  in  the  May 
following,  letters  patent  by  his  majesty's  orders  pas- 
sed under  the  great  seal,  constituting  lord  Howe  and 
General  Howe,  to  be  his  majesty's  commissioners  for 
restoring  peace  to  the  colonies  in  North  America, 
and  for  granting  pardon  to  such  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
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jects  there,  then  in  rebellion,  as  should  deserve  the 
royal  mercy.  The  same  month  Commodore 
Hotham,  with  all  the  transports,  having  the  first, 
division  of  Hessians  on  board,  sailed  from  St.  He- 
len's for  North  America.  But  let  us  Beturn  to  Canar 
da,  and  attend  to  what  was  going  forward  in  that 
quarter. 

The  blockade  of  Quebec  was  continued ;  but  the 
fears  of  the  Americans  were  great,  as  iVey  had  no 
more  than  400  men  to  do  duty,  while  there  were 
upwards  of  three  times  the  number  in  the  city ;  they 
were  in  daily  expectation  that  the  besieged  would 
sally  out  upon  them.  At  length  a  small  reinforce- 
ment arrived,  which  enabled  them  to  take  a  little 
more  rest,  though  the  army  was  again  soon  reduced 
by  the  small  pox  that  broke  out  among  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  several  regiments  arriv- 
ed from  England,  and  the  British  forces  in  Canada 
were  estimated  at  about  13,000  men.  The  general 
rendezvous  was  appointed  to  be  at  Three  Rivers, 
half  way  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The 
Americans  now  formed  a  plan  to  surprize  the  British 
troops,  and  for  that  purpose  marched  under  cover  of 
the  night,  on  the  8th  of  June,  in  order  to  attack  them 
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a  little  before  day  break.  General  Thompson,  who 
commanded  in  this  expedition,  had  procured  a  Cana- 
dian guide,  who  was  either  ignorant  or  unfaithful ; 
for,  a  little  before  sunrise,  he  found  his  forces  were 
Out  of  the  proper  road.  They  Returned,  but  losing 
their  way  by  the  side  of  the  river,  they  were  soon 
in  view  of  some  of  the  enemy's  boats,  between 
which  and  the  flanking  party  several  bails  were  ex- 
changed. They  then  quickened  their  pace,  and 
continued  advancing  in  sight  of  the  shipping,  with 
drums  beating  and  fifes  playing,  as  they  knew  they 
\^ere  discovered.  The  General  judging  there  was  no 
possibility  of  passing  the  ships,  without  being  expos- 
ed to  all  their  fire,  and  yet  determining  to  persist  in 
the  expedition,  filed  off  at  a  right  angle  from  the 
river.  He  meant  to  take  a  circuitous  route,  and 
enter  the  town  on  the  backside.  A  bad  morass 
intervened,  the  troops  entered  it,  and  the  men  were 
almost  mired.  About  nine  o'clock  they  came  to  a 
cleared  spot,  formed,  and  got  into  some  order  about 
ten.  They  advanced,  but  before  the  rear  had  got  ctf 
the  place  of  formation,  the  front  received  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  enemy,  which  struck  them  with  terror. 
The  fire  was  mstanty  repeated,  and  though  the  balk 
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flew  over  the  heads  of  the  troops  without  doing  any 
material  execution,  they  gave  way,  and  crowded 
back,  in  the  utmost  confusion,  which  left  them  with- 
out a  leader,  so  that  every  one  did  as  he  pleased. — « 
They  turned  their  faces  up  the  river,  and  hastened 
through  the  swamps  as  fast  as  possible.  About 
eleven  they  began  to  collect,  and  soon  learned  from 
the  Canadians,  that  the  enemy  had  sent  a  detach-, 
rnent,  with  several  field  pieces  by  land,  to  cut  off 
their  retreat,  and  a  party  by  water  to  seize  their 
boats.  About  four  they  wTere  told  that  the  enemy 
had  secured  the  bridge  before  them,  which  it  was 
supposed  they  must  pass.  They  were  also  convinc- 
ed that  a  large  body  were  closely  in  their  rear. — • 
Col.  Maxwell  ordered  all  who  were  collected  togeth- 
er to  halt,  called  the  •  fficers  to  him  and  said, "  What 
shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  fight  those  in  the  front  or  in 
the  rear?  Shall  we  tamely  submit  ?  or  shall  we  turn 
off  isio  the  woods,  and  each  man  shift  for  himself?" 
The  last  proposal  was  preferred,  but  the  enemy  was 
so  near,  that  the  rear  of  the  Americans  was  exposed 
to  another  tremendous  fire,  while  going  down  the 
hilt  into  the  woods,  but  the  balls  flew  over  them 
without  injuring  any.  The  person,  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  boats,  had  removed  them  in 
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time  to  a  secure  place  ;  so  that  the  loss  of  the 
Americans  which  otherwise  must  have  been  much 
greater,  amounted  only  to  about  two  hundred  pris* 
oners. 

The  troops  that  escaped  began  to  collect  about 
ten  the  next  day,  and  by  noon  were  considerably 
numerous.  They  got  along  by  degreos,  and  by 
sunset  the  day  following  arrived  opposite  Sorel. — 
Gen.  Thompson4  and  Colonel  Irwin,  the  second  in 
command,  with  some  other  officers  were  taken.— 
The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  king's  troops  were 
trifling. 

The  king's  forces  having  joined  at  Three  Rivers, 
proceeded  by  land  and  water  tu  Sorel,  off  which  the 
fleet  arrived  in  the  evening,  a  few  hours  after  the 
rear  of  the  Americans  had  left  it.  A  considerable 
body  was  landed  and  the  command  given  to  General 
Burgoyne,  with  instructions  to  pursue  the  continental 
army  up  the  river  to  St.  John's,  but  without  hazard- 
ing any  thing  till  another  column  on  his  right  should 
be  able  to  eo  operate  with  him. — Sir  Guy  Carletcn's 
extraordinary  precaution  to  put  nothing  to  hazard, 
when  not  absolutely  necessary,  gave  the  Americans 

the  ov>nortumty  cf  escaping.     Had  Burgoyne  been 
I  Z 
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instructed  to  press  on  with  the  utmost  expedition 
great  numbers  of  the  provincials  must  have  been 
made  prisoners,  and  but  few  would  have  crossed 
Lake  Champlain.  Thus  ended  the  expedition 
against  Quebec. 

To  return  to  Boston.  The  British  Commodore, 
Banks,  omitting  to  leave  cruisers  in  the  bay,  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  the  American  privateers  of  taking 
a  number  of  Highlanders.  Three  days  after  his  quit- 
ting it,  the  George  and  Annabella  transports  entered, 
after  a  passage  of  seven  weeks  from  Scotland,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  which  they  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  with  a  single  vessel  that  could  give  them 
the  smallest  information  of  the  British  troops  having 
evacuated  Boston.  They  were  attacked  in  the  mor- 
ning by  four  privateers,  with  whom  they  engaged  till  the 
evening,  when  the  privateers  bore  away,  and  the  trans- 
ports pushed  for  Boston  harbor,  not  doubting  but  they 
sir  u'd  there  receive  protection,  either  from  a  Port  or 
ship  of  force  stationed  for  the  security  of  British  vegr 
sels.  They  stocd  up  for  Nantasket  road,  when  an 
American  battery  opened  upon  them,  which  was  the 
first  serious  proof  they  had  of  the  situation  of  affairs 
at  the  poit  to  which  they  were  de&iined.     They  were 
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too  far  embayed  to  retreat,  as  the  wind  had  died 
away,  and  the  tide  was  half  expended.  The  privateere 
with  which  they  had  been  engaged,  joined  by  tw© 
others,  made  towards  them.  They  prepared  for  ac- 
tion; but,  by  some  misfortune  the  Annabella  go! 
aground  so  far  astern  of  the  George,  that  the  latter 
expected  but  a  feeble  support  from  her  musketry, 
About  eleven  at  night,  the  privateers  anchored  close 
by,  and  hailed  them  to  strike  the  British  flag.  The 
mate  of  the  George,  and  every  sailor  on  board,  the 
Captain  excepted,  refused  to  fight  any  longer:  but 
the  officers  and  privates  of  the.  7 1st  regiment  stood  to 
their  quarters  till  all  their  ammuniton  was  expended, 
when  they  were  forced  to  yield.  They  had  eight 
privates  and  a  major  killed  besides  17  wounded.  The 
number  of  Highlanders  taken  were  2tf7  privates,  4S 
officers  besides  Lieut.  Col.  Campbell: 

On  the  25th  of  Jane,  General  Howe  arrived  at 
Sandy  Hook  in  the  Greyhound  frigate  He  soon  re- 
ceived from  Governor  Try  on  a  full  account  of  the 
state  and  disposition  of  the  province,  as  well  as  of  the 
strength  of  the  Americans.  General  Washington's 
aimy  was  small,  rather  below  9000  fit  for  duty.  Of 
thi?  little  arrnv  it  was  said  at  least  2000  were  wfeoHy 
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destitute  of  arms,  and  nearly  as  many  with  arms  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  be  rather  calculated  to  discour- 
age than  animate  the  user.  On  the  2d  of  July,  Gen- 
eral Howe's  troops  took  possession  of  Staten- 
Island. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole,  upon  the  subject  of  Inde- 
pendence; but  neither  colonies  nor  members  being 
unanimous,  it  was  postponed  till  the  next  day.  On 
the  4th,  they  had  it  under  further  consideration, 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  agreed 
to  and  adopted. — The  title  of  it  was, 

u  A  Declaration  by  the    Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,   in  Congress 

ASSEMBLED." 

The  preamble  follows  in  these  words  : — "  When  in 
the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume, 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station,  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
ture's God  entiUe  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  requires   that  they  should  de- 
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dare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separa- 
tion. 

*  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal— that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator   with   certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness.—That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
aFe  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed — that  whenever 
any   form   of  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying 
its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall   seem   most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.     Prudence, 
indeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments  long  establish- 
ed,  should  not  be  changed   for  light  and  transient 
causes;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown, 
that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils 
are  sufferable,   than  to  right  themselves  by  abolish- 
ing the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.     But 
when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing 
invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  re- 
duce them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right, 
it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to 
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provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.™ 
Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  cole* 
Dies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  con- 
strains them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  govern* 
ment." 

The  Declaration  proceeds  to  give  a  history  of  re^ 
peated  injuries  and  usurpation^  all  having  in  direct 
object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over 
these  states. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  at  12  o'clock,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  Was  proclaimed  at  the  State-House, 
m  Philadelphia,  amidst  the  greatest  acclamations. — 
The  next  day,  in  consequence  of  general  orders,  it 
was  read  at  the  head  of  each  brigade  of  the  continen- 
tal army  at  New- York,  and  every  where  received 
with  loud  huzzas,  and  the  utmost  demonstrations  of 
joy.  The  same  evening  the  equestrian  statute  of 
theking^was  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  the 
lead,  of  which  it  was  made,  was  doomed  to  be  run  in- 
to bullets. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  lord  Dunmore  quitted  Vir- 
ginia, and  joined  the  British  forces.  He  arrived 
with  lord  Campbell,  and  sir  Peter  Parker,  off  Staten 
Island.    His  lordship  coctinued  on  the  coasts,  and 
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iii  the  rivers  of  Virginia,  till  the  closeness  and  filth 
of  the  small  vessels,  in  which  the  fugitives  were 
crowded,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  weather,  the 
badness,  and  scarcity  of  provisions,  produced  a  pesti- 
lential fever,  which  made  great  havoc,  especially 
among  the  negroes,  many  of  whom  were  swept 
away.  When  at  length  every  place  was  shut  against 
him,  and  neither  water  nor  provisions  were  to  be  ob- 
tained, but  at  the  expense  of  blood,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  burn  several  of  the  smaller  and  least  valua- 
ble vessels,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans,  and  to  send  the  remainder  with  the 
exiled  friends  of  the  British  government,  to  seek 
shelter  in  Florida,  Bermuda,  and  the  West-Indies. 

Lord  Howe  arrived  off  Halifax  towards  the  end  of 
June,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  New- York,  and 
reached  Staten  Island  by  the  12th  of  July.  From 
thence  he  sent  on  shore  by  a  flag  to  Amboy,  a  circu- 
lar letter,  together  with  a  declaration  to  several  of 
the  late  governors  of  the  colonies,  acquainting  them 
with  his  powers,  and  desiring  them  to  publish  the 
same  as  generally  as  possible,  for  the  information  of 
the  people.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  obedience  cf  the  mother  country, 
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since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been 
every  where  solemnly  read. 

In  the  month  of  August,  General  Howe  finding 
himself  sufficiently  strong  to  attempt  something,  re- 
solved on  making  a  decent  on  Long  Island.  The 
necessary  measures  being  taken  by  the  fleet  for  cov- 
ering the  descent,  the  army  was  landed  without  op- 
position, between  two  small  towns,  Utretcht  and 
Gravesend,  not  far  from  the  narrows,  on  the  nearest 
shore  to  Staten-Island. 

On  this  Island  are  several  passes  through  the 
mountains,  or  hills,  which  are  easily  defensible,  be- 
ing very  narrow,  and  the  lands  high  and  mountain- 
ous on  each  side.  These  were  the  only  roads  that 
could  be  passed  from  the  south  side  of  the  hills  to 
the  American  lines,  except  a  road  leading  round  the] 
eastern  end  of  the  hills  to  Jamaica.  An  early  atten? 
lion  had  been  given  to  the  importance  of  these  passes. 
To  the  second  of  them  the  small  American  parties, 
patrolling  on  the  coasts,  retired  upon  the  approach 
of  the  British  boats  with  the  troops.  Lord  Cornwallis 
pushed  on  immediately  with  the  reserve  and  some, 
other  force* ;/ but  finding  the  Americans  in  posses-- 
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€ion  of  the  pass,  in  compliance  with  orders  he  risked 
no  attack. 

The  Americans  had  on  each  of  the  three  passes 
or  roads,  a  guard  of  800  men ;  and  to  the  east  of 
them  in  the  wood,  Colonel  Miles  was  placed  with  his 
battallion  to  guard  the  road  from  the  south  of  the 
hills  to  Jamaica,  and  to  watch  the  motion  of  the 
enemy  on  that  side,  with  orders  to  keep  a  party  con- 
stantly reconnoitering  to  and  across  the  Jamaica 
road.  The  sentinels  were  so  placed  as  to  keep  a 
continual  communication  between  the  three  guards 
on  the  three  roads. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  General  Howe,  having 
fully  settled  the  plan  of  surprise,  General  de  Heister 
with  his  Hessians  took  post  at  Flatbush  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  composed  the  centre.  About  nine  o'clock 
the  same  night,  the  pricipal  army,  containing  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Clinton,  Earl  Piercy,  and  lord 
Cornwallis,  marched  in  order  to  gain  the  road  lead- 
ing round  the  easterly  end  of  the  hills  to  Jamaica, 
and  so  to  turn  the  left  of  the  Americans.  Colonel 
Miles,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  this  road,  suffered 

the  British  to  march  not  less  that  six  miles,  till  they 
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were  near  two  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  guar<k5 
before  he  discovered  and  gave  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach. 

The  next  day,  before  day-break,  General  Clinton 
arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  road,  when  he  halt- 
ed, and  settled  his  disposition  for  attack.  One  of 
his  patrols  fell  in  with  a  patrol  of  American  officers 
on  horseback,  who  were  trepanned  and  made  pri- 
soners. General  Sullivan,  though  in  expectation  that 
they  would  bring  him  intelligence,  neglected  sending 
out  a  fresh  patrol  on  finding  himself  disappointed. 
Clinton,  learning  from  the  captured  officers,  that  the 
Americans  had  not  occupied  the  road,  detached  a 
battallion  of  light  infantry  to  secure  it,  and  advan- 
cing with  his  troops  upon  the  first  appearance  of  day, 
possessed  himself  of  the  heights  that  commanded 
the  road. 

About  midnight,  the  guard,  consisting  all  of  New- 
Yorkers  and  Pennsylvanians,  perceiving  there  was 
danger  at  hand,  fled  without  firing  a  gun,  and  carried 
to  Geneal  Parsons,  who  commanded  them,  the  ac- 
count of  the  enemy5s  advancing  in  great  numbers  by 
that  road.  Gen.  Grant's  movements  were  to  divert 
toe,  attention  of  the  Americans  from  the  left,  where 
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the  main  attack  was  to  be  made  by  General  Clinton* 
By  day  light,  General  Parsons  perceived,  that  the 
British  were  got  through  the  wood,  and  were  de- 
scending on  the  north  side. — He  took  twenty  of  his 
fugitive  guard,  being  all  he  could  collect,  and  post- 
ed them  on  a  height  in  front  of  the  British, 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  which  halted  their  column, 
and  gave  time  for  lord  Stirling  to  come  up  with  his 
forces,  amounting  to  about  1500,  who  possessed 
himself  of  a  hill  about  two  miles  from  the  camp. 

The  engagement  began  soon  ofter  day-break,  by 
the  Hessians  from  Flatbush  under  General  Heister, 
and  by  General  Grant  on  the  coast ;  and  a  warm 
cannonade,  with  a  brisk  tire  of  small  arms,  were 
eagerly  supported  on  both  sides  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  Americans  opposing  General  Heister 
were  the  first  wTho  were  apprised  of  the  march  of 
the  British  troops  under  General  Clinton.  They 
accordingly  retreated  in  large  bodies,  and  in  tolera- 
ble order,  to  recover  their  camp  ;  but  they  were  soon 
interrupted  by  the  right  wing  under  General  Clinton, 
who,  having  halted  and  refreshed  his  forces  after  pas- 
sing the  heights,  continued  his  march,  and  getting 
into  the  rear  of  the  left  of  Vne  Americans,  about 
half  past  eight  o'clock,  attacked  them  with  his  light 
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infantry  and  light  dragoons,  while  quitting  the  heights' 
to  return  to  their  lines.  They  were  driven  .back,.' 
and  again  met  the  Hessians,  and  thus  were  they  al- 
ternately chased  and  intercepted.  In  these  desper- 
ate circumstances,  some  of  their  regiments,  over- 
powered and  outnumbered  as  they  were,  forced  their 
way  to  the  camps  through  all  the  dangers  with  which 
they  were  pressed. 

The  Americans  under  lord  Stirling,  who  were  en- 
gaged with  General  Grant,  behaved  with  great  brave- 
ry and  resolution ;  but  were  so  late  in  their  know- 
ledge of  what  passed  elsewhere,  that  their  retreat  was 
intercepted  by  some  of  the  British  troops,  who  be- 
sides turning  the  hills  and  the  American  left,  had 
traversed  the  whole  extent  of  country  in, their  rear. 
Several  broke  through  the  enemy's  lines  and  got 
into  the  woods.  General  Parsons,  with  a  small 
party,  escaped  by  doing  the  same ;  numbers  threw 
themselves  into  the  marsh  at  Gorvan's  cove,  some 
were  drowned,  and  others  perished  in  the  mud. 
However  a  considerable  body  escaped  t'o  the  lines. 
The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  variety  of  the 
ground,  d&casioned  a  continuance  and  extension  of 
small  engagements,  pursuits,  and  slaughter,  which  last- 
ed for  many  hours  before  the  scene  closed. 
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The  British  troops  displayed  great  valor  and  ac- 
tivity on  this  occasion.  So  impetuous  was  their 
ardor,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  re- 
strained, by  General  Howe's  orders,  from  attacking 
the  American  lines.  They  would  probably  have 
entered  them,  had  not  the  works  been  completed 
the  night  before  the  action,  by  closiug  an  opening  on 
the  right,  and  placing  an  abbattis  before  it.  The 
Americans  were  most  completely  surprised  and 
effectually  entrapped.  Colonel  Smallwood's  Mary- 
land regiment  suffered  extremely,  and  was  almost 
cut  to  pices,  losing  259  men.  The  loss  was  much 
regretted,  on  account  of  their  being  young  men 
of  the  best  families  in  the  country.  All  who 
were  engaged  in  the  actions  of  this  day  did  not 
display  the  same  courage  ;  nor  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected from  such  raw  troops.  Many  escaped  from 
the  want  of  discipline  ;  for  they  broke  at  the  sight  of 
danger  and  saved  themselves  by  flight,  whereas  oth- 
erwise they  must  have  been  killed  or  taken. — Large 
bodies  however  were  captured.  General  Sulli- 
van, lord  Stirling,  and  General  Udell,  besides 
three  Colonels,  three  Majors,  eighteen  c-aptctins,  for- 
ty three    lieutenants,    eleven  ensigns,   an   adjutant) 

three  surgeons,  and  two  volunteers,  were  made  pfe- 
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oners,  together  with  1006  privates ;  in  all  1097, 
As  among  the  prisoners  the  wounded  were  included, 
an  allowance  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  for 
killed,  drowned,  perished  in  the  woods,  the  mud  and 
the  like,  may  be  reckoned  about  the  mark. — The 
loss  of  the  British,  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not 
exceed  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  of  whom  only 
sixty-one  were  killed.  After  the  battle,  the  Ameri- 
cans retreated  to  New-York,  to  which  place  they 
crossed  over  under  favor  of  a  fog,  taking  with  them 
all  their  military  stores,  and  leaving  nothing  behind 
them  but  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  trifling 
matters. 


Memorable  Events  Recorded  in  this  Chapter. 


General  Howe  evacuates  Boston,      -      A.  D.  17?& 
Norfolk  in  Virginia  burnt,        -        -        -  do. 

Sir  Peter  Parker  and   Earl  Cornwallis  sail  for 

America,        -----  dOi 

The  blockade  of  Quebec  continued  -    (      do* 

The  Americans  raise  the  blockade,  aad  retreat,  ckk 
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A  number  of  Highlanders  taken  in  Boston 
Bay, 1776 

Declaration  of  American  Independence,       -      do. 

Gen.  Howe  lands  the  royal  army  on  Long-Isl- 
and, and  drives  the  Americans  off  it,        -    d<K 
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CHAPTER  VL 


lFTER  the  affair  of  Long-Island,  endeavors 
were  used  by  the  Americans  to  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  the  people,  by  puffing  accounts  of  the  extraordi- 
nary bravery  of  their  troops,  and  the  destruction  they 
made  of  the  enemy.  But  that  matters  were  not 
very  promising,  appears  from  a  letter  of  General 
Mercer,  who  commanded  the  flying  camp,  dated 
September  4th,  wherein  he  writes  :  "  Gen.  Wash- 
ington has  not,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  five  thousand 
men  to  be  depended  on,  for  the  service  of  a  cam- 
paign ;  and  I  have  not  one  thousand.  Both  our 
armies  are  composed  of  raw  militia,  perpetually 
iiuctuating  between  the  camp  and  their  farms,  poorly 
armed,  and  still  worse  disciplined.  These  are  not 
a  match  for,  were  their  numbers  equal  to,  veteran 
troops,  well  fitted,  and  urged  on  by  able  officers. 
Numbers  and  disciplioe  must  at  last  prevail,     Giv- 
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sng  soldiers,  or  even  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,, 
the  choice  of  officers,  will  fcr  ever  mar  the  disci- 
pline of  armies." 

Gen.  Howe,  having  fully  prepared  for  a  descent 
on  New- York  Island,  embarked  a  strong  division  cf 
the  army,  under  the  command  of  General  Clinton, 
and  others,  in  boats  at  the  head  of  Newtown  inlet, 
and  at  another  place  higher  up,  where  they  could  not 
be  observed  by  the  Americans  who  expected  the 
attack  would  be  made  on  the  side^next  the  East  river*, 
and  had  therefore  thrown  up  lines  and  works  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
General  Howe's  troops  landed,  under  the  cover  of 
live  ships  of  war,  in  two  divisions,  the  Hessians  in* 
one  place,  and  the  British  in  another.  As  soon  as 
General  Washington  heard  the  firing  of  the  men  of 
war  he  rode  with  all  dispatch  towards  the  lines ;  but 
to  his  great  mortification,  found  the  troops  posted  in 
them  retreating  with  the  utmost  precipitation — and 
those  ordered  to  support  them,  Parson's  and  Fel- 
low's brigade,  fiying  in  every  direction,  ^nd  in  the 
greatest  confusion.     His  attempts  to  stop  them  were 
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fruitless,  though  he  drew  his  sword,  threatened  to  rua 
them  through,  and  cocked  and  snapped  his  pistols. 

On  the  appearance  of  a  small  party  of  the  enemy, 
not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy,  their  disorder  was 
encreased,  and  they  ran  off  without  firing  a  single 
shot,  leaving  the  General  in  a  hazardous  situation, 
so  that  his  attendants  to  extricate  him  out-  of  it? 
caught  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  gave  him  a  differ- 
ent direction. 

Three  large  ships  were  stationed  in  the  North 
river,  opposite  to  those  on  the  East  river,  and  both 
hept  up  a  constant  cannonading  with  grape  shot,  and 
langrage,  quite  across  the  island.  The  Hessians, 
upon  their  landing,  seized  and  secured,  in  a  neigh- 
boring building,  as  enemies,  some  persons  who  had 
been  placed  there  to  serve  as  guides,  which  for  a 
while,  subjected  them  to  a  difficulty. 

When  the  regulars  were  completely  landed,  they 
advanced  towards  thu  Kingsbridge  road.  The 
American  brigades,  which  had  tied  on  the  enemy's 
approaching  the  lines,  did  not  stop  until  they  were 
met  By  Colonel  Glover's  and  five  other  brigades, 
who  were  hastening  down  to  them.  As  soon  as 
th-ey  joined,  the  whole  marched  forward,  and  took 
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"post  on  some  heights,  when  suddenly  eight  thousand 
of  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  next  height,  and  halt- 
ed. General  Washington  at  first  consented  that  his 
troops  should  give  them  battle ;  hut,  on  a  second  con- 
sideration, he  gave  countre  orders,  as  he  could  not 
have  any  dependence  on  the  militia  and  the  flying 
camp,  which  composed  half  the  number  then  pres- 
ent. When  the  Americans  retired  and  no  prospect 
of  an  action  remained,  the  English  took  possession  of 
New- York. 

General  Washington,  while  moving  the  army  from 
New-York  into  the  country,  was  cureful  to  march 
and  form  the  troops  so  as  to  make  a  front  towards 
the  enemy,  from  East-Chester  almost  to  White 
Plains,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway,  thereby  to 
secure  the  march  of  those  who  were  behind  on  their 
right,  and  to  defend  the  removal  of  the  sick,  cannon, 
and  other  matters  of  consequence :  but  the  want  of 
many  necessary  articles,  considerably  retarded  their 
march. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  the  royal  army  moved 
in  two  columns,  and  took  a  position  they  thought  the 
most  advantageous.  On  the  28th  an  action  took 
place  between  the  contending  forces,  at  Whrte  Plains. 
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and  though  not  a  general  engagement,  both  parties 
met  with  considerable  loss.  The  Americans  sus- 
tained the  various  attacks  made  on  their  lines  with 
becoming  firmness. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  General  Howe,  being 
joined  by  the  troops  from  Lord  Piercy,  made  dispo- 
sitions for  attacking  the  American  lines  early  the  next 
morning ;  but  an  extreme  wet  night  and  morning  pre- 
vented the  execution  at  the  time  appointed,  and  it 
'Was  not  attempted  afterwards,  though  the  day  proved 
fair.  Gen.  Washington  gained  intelligence  of  his 
danger  from  a  deserter,  when  he  drew  offmostof  his 
troops  at  night,  totally  evacuated  his  camp  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  first  of  November,  and  took  high- 
er ground  towards  the  North  Castle  district ;  leaving 
a  strong  rear  guard  on  the  heights  and  in  the  woods 
of  White  Plains.  Orders  were  given  by  Gen.  Howe 
to  attack  this  corps ;  but  the  execution  of  it  was  pre- 
vented by  a  violent  rain. 

Though  the  affair  at  White  Plains  made  so  much 
noise  at  the  time  in  which  it  happened,  the  Ameri- 
cans soon  after  retreated,  leaving  the  English  in 
possession  of  New-York  and  the  Jerseys.  Gen,  I^ee 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  New-York, 
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December  26th,  Gen.  Washington  made  a  descent 
on  Jersey,  and  at  Trenton,  suprised  and  took  prison- 
ers twenty  three  Hessian  officers,  and  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  six  men.  In  the  evening  he  repassed  the 
Delaware  with  his  prisoners. 

From  this  period  to  the  month  of  June,  1777, 
nothing  passed  in  Jersey  but  one  continued  scene  of 
blood  and  slaughter  among  detached  parties,  without 
any  decisive  advantages  being  gained  by  either  side. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  English  began  to  cross  over  to  Staten-Island,  and 
the  rear  guard  passed  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  an  enemy.  Thus  they 
evacuated  the  Jerseys,  to  enter  upon  new  conquests^ 
in  hopes  of  reducing  the  United  States  to  uncondi- 
tional submission. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  British  operations  in  the 
North,  which  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  Gen. 
Burgoyne.  The  forces  allotted  to  them,  consisting 
of  British  and  German  troops,  amounted  to  more 
than  7000  men,  exclusive  of  the  artillery  corps.  A 
powerful  train  of  brass  artillery  was  furnished,  prob- 
ably the  finest,  and  the  most  excellently  supplied,  as 
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to  officers  and  private  men,  that  had  ever  been  des- 
tined to  second  the  operations  of  an  army  not  ex- 
ceeding the  present  number.  The  army  was,  in 
every  respect,  in  the  best  condition;  the  troops  were 
in  the  highest  spirits ;  admirably  disciplined,  and  un- 
commonly healthy. 

The  main  body  under  Gen.  Burgoyne,  proceeded  ] 
up  lake  Champlain,  landed  and  encamped  at  no 
great  distance  from  Crown  Point,  where  he  met  the 
Indians  in  Congress,  and  afterwards,  in  compliance 
with  their  customs,  gave  them  a  war  feast.  He  made 
&  speach  to  them,  calculated  to  excite  their  ardor  in 
the  common  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  to  repress 
their  barbarity.  He  conjured  them  to  kill  those 
only  who  opposed  them  in  arms ;  that  old  men,  wo- 
men, children,  and  prisoners,  should  be  held -sacred 
from  the  knife,  or  hatchet,  even  in  the  heat  of  actual 
conflict :  that  they  should  scalp  thos«  only  whom 
they  had  slain  in  fair  opposition  ;  but  that  under  no 
pretence  should  they  scalp  the  wounded,  or  even  dy- 
iog,  much  less  kill  persons  in  that  condition  :  they 
were  promised  a  compensation  for  prisoners,  but 
informed  that  they  should  be  called  to  account  for 
scalps. 
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On  the  near  approach  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
royal  army  on  the  Ticonderoga  side,  the  Americans 
abandoned  their  works  towards  Lake  George,  and 
left  Gen.  Phillips  to  possess  the  advantageous  post 
[of  Mount  Hope,  without  making  any  resistance, 
which  would  have  been  ineffectual,  and  could  have 
answered  no  good  purpose.  That  apparent  supine- 
ness  and  want  of  vigor,  with  which  they  were  charge- 
able, was  not  occasioned  by  cowardice,  but  acfual 
imbecility. 

Gen.  Burgoyne's  troops  proceeded  with  mu-ri 
expedition,  in  the  construction  of  their  works,  the 
bringing  up  of  artillery,  stores,  and  provisions  :  but 
what  gave  the  greatest  alarm,  was,  the  rapid  progress 
they  made  in  clearing  a  road,  and  getting  artillery  or* 
Sugar-Hill.  When  once  they  had  erected  a  battery 
on  this  height,  only  a  few  hours  more  would  have 
been  required  to  have  invested  the  Americans  on  all 
sides. 

Gen.  St.  Clair  having  received  intelligence  by 
spies,  that  in  twenty-four  hours  the  investure  would 
be  completed,  when  he  should  be  cut  off  from  all 
possibility  of  succor,  Gen.  Schuyler,  not  having 
force  sufficient  at  Fcrt  Edward  to   relieve  him,  he 
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determined  to  evacuate  his  posts,  though  he  knew  it 
it  would  produce  such  astonishment  as  had  not  hap- 
pened since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  He 
plainly  perceived,  that  if  he  continued  there,  he  should 
lose  the  army,  but  save  his  character  ;  whereas,  by 
abandoning  the  place,  he  should  save  the  army  and 
lose  his  character.  A  council  of  war  was  called, 
and  it  was  unanimously  concluded  upon  to  evacuate 
as  soon  as  possible. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  the  6fb, 
Gen.  St.  Clair  left  Ticonderoga.  About  three,  the 
troops  were  put  in  motion  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
Mount ;  but  Fermoy  having  setv  fire  to  his  house, 
contrary  to  positive  orders,  the  whole  Mount  was 
enlightened  by  it,  so  that  the  enemy  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  every  thing  that  passed,  which  damp- 
ed the  spirits  of  the  Americans,  and  induced  them 
to  push  off  in  a  disorderly  manner. 

In  the  morning,  Gen.  Frazer,  perceiving  the  evac- 
uation, and  that  the  Americans  were  retiring,  com- 
menced a  pursuit  with  his  brigade  consisting  of  the 
light  troops,  grenadiers,  and  some  other  corps.  Gen. 
Reidesel,  with  most  of  his  Brunswickers,  was  order- 
ed by  Gen.  Burgoyne  to  join  in  the  pursuit  either  to 
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support  Frazer,  or  to  act  separately.     The  latter  con- 
tinued the  pursuit  through  the  day,  and  receiving  intel- 
ligence, that  St  Clair's  rear  was  at  no  great  distance, 
he  ordered  his  troops  to  lie  that  night  on  their  arms. 
In  the   morning  he  came  up  with   the  Americans, 
commanded  hy  Col.  Warner,  who  had,  besides  his 
own,  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Francis  and  Hale. 
The  British  advanced  boldly,  and   the   two  bodies 
formed  within  about  60  yards  of  each  other.     Frazer 
began  the  attack  about  7  o'clock,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  be  joined  by  Reidesel,  and  apprehending, 
that  if  he  delayed,  the  enemy  would  escape.     Hale 
being  apprised  of  the  danger  never  brought  his  regi- 
ment to  the  charge,  but  fled  ;  so  that  Warner  could 
bring  into  action  no  more  than  about  700  men.     The 
conflict  was  bloody ;  Francis  fell  fighting  with  great 
bravery,  and  Warner,  his  officers  and  soldiers,  behav- 
ed with  much  resolution  and  gallantry  ;  so  that  the 
British  broke  and  gave  way,  but  soon  formed  again, 
and  running  on  the  Americans  with  their  bayonets, 
the  latter  were  put  into  no   small  confusion,  which 
was  increased  by  the  critical  arrival  of  Gen.  Rek'esel 
with  the  foremost  of  his  column,  consisting  of  the 
chasseur  company,  and.  eighty  grenadiers  and  light 
L  2 
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infantry,  who  were  immediately  led  into  action, 
The  Americans  now  fled  on  all  sides.  Gen.  St, 
Clair  heard  when  the  firing  began,  and  would 
have  supported  Warner,  but  the  troops  that  were 
nearest,  two  militia  regiments,  would  not  obey  orders^ 
and  the  others  were  at  too  great  a  distance.  Hale, 
who  had  attempted  to  get  off  by  flight,  fell  in  with  an 
inconsiderable  party  of  British,  and  surrendered  him- 
self and  a  number  of  his  men  prisoners.  The  Amer- 
icans lost  324  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and 
among  the  last  were  12  officers.  The  royal  troops 
including  British  and  German,  had  not  less  than  183 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Inde- 
pendence, suprised  General  Washington,  and  spread 
astonishment  and  terror  through  the  New  England 
states.  The  General  was  led  to  believe  that  the  gar- 
rison was  much  stronger.  The  Massachusetts  gen- 
eral court  were  faulty,  in  not  having  seasonably  for- 
warded their  quota  of  troops,  agreabk  to  the  requi- 
sition of  Congress. 

Let  us  now  return  to  see  what  was  doing  by  Gen- 
eral Howe.  The  British  fleet  and  army  which  lay 
at  Sandy  Hookj  were  destined  for  Hie  reduction  of 
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Philadelphia,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  which  had  been 
settled  between  sir  William  Howe  and  Lord  George 
Germain,  but  did  not  sail  till  the  23d  of  July  The 
land  forces  consisted  of  thirty  six  British  and  Hes- 
sian battallions,  including  the  light  infantry  and  gren- 
adiers, with  a  powerful  artillery,  a  New- York  corps? 
called  Queen's  Rangers,  and  a  regiment  of  light 
horse,  estimated  all  together  at  about  sixteen  thou- 
sand men.  The  fleet  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  seven  sail.  Gen.  Howe's  thus  abandoning 
Burgoyne,  equally  excited  the  astonishment  of 
friends  and  enemies. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  the  Congress  resolved  that 
the  flag  of  the  Thirteen  United  States,  be  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the  union  be 
thirteen  stars,  white,  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation. 

It  was  not  till  the  third  of  September  that  the  roy» 
al  army  began  to  move  forward.  On  its  advancing 
near  to  the  Americans,  these  abandoned  their  ground, 
perceiving  that  it  would  not  answer  their  first  expect- 
ation. They  crossed  Brandywine  at  Chad't  ford, 
and  took  possession  of  the  heights  on  the  east  side  of 
U,  with  an  evident  intention  of  ffoptitiug  the  passage 
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of  the  river;  but  the  superior  numbers  of  the  regular 
forces,  at  last  obliged  thein  to  retire. 

A  little  after  sunrise,  on  the  I  lth  of  September,  a 
warm  engagement  commenced,  which  lasted  till  the 
approach  of  night.  On  this  occasion,  the  Americans 
shewed  great  resolution  and  courage  ;  but  a  few  hours 
more  of  day  light  might  have  so  animated  the  con- 
querors, notwithstanding  their  fatigue,  as  to  have  oc- 
casioned those  exertions  which  would  have  produced 
a  total  and  ruinous  defeat  to  the  Americans.  It  was 
said  by  the  Americans  themselves,  that  An  this  ac- 
tion, their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  ;  and  that  the  royal 
army  did  not  suffer  on  their  part,  short  of  seven  ot 
eight  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Ameri- 
cans also  lost  ten  small  field  pieces,  andafcowitser,  of 
which  all  but  one  were  brass. 

The  evening  after  the  battle,  a  party  of  regulars 
was  sent  to  Wilmington,  who  took  the  Governor  of 
Hie  Delaware  state,  Mr.  M'Kinley,  out  of  his  bed, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  a  shallop  lying  in  the 
creek,  loaded  with  the  rich  effects  of  some  of  the  in- 
habitants, together  with  the  public  records  of  the 
county,  and  a  large  quantity  of  public  and  private 
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mcner,  besides  many  articles  of  plate,  and  other 
things. 

After  various  motions  of  the  royal  army,  on  the 
26th  of  September,  General  Howe  made  his  trium- 
phal entry  into  Philadelphia,  with  a  small  part  of  his 
army,  where  he  was  most  cordially  received  by  the 
generality  of  the  Quakers,  and  a  few  other  royalists. 
The  bulk  of  his  troops  were  left  in  and  about  Ger- 
mantown,  a  village  forming  One  continued  street 
for  near  two  miles.  General  Washington's  army 
was  encamped  near  Shippaeh-Creek,  about  eighteefi 
miles  from  thence.  The  Congress,  on  the  loss  of 
Philadelphia,    removed  to  York-Town. 

To  return  to  the  Northern  Army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Burgoyne.  Several  actions  took 
place,  between  the  Americans  and  regulars,  in  the 
intended  march  of  the  British  towards  Albany.— In. 
these  different  skirmishes,  the  regulars  suffered  verj 
considerably,  as  well  as  the  Indians  in  their  interest. 
The  principal  action  happened  at  Bennington,  in 
which  the  Americans  took  from  the  English  four 
brass  field  pieces,  twelve  drums,  two  hundred  and 
fTfty  dragoon  sworck,  four  ammunition  waggons,  and 
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about  seven  hundred  prisoners,  among  whom  war 
Lieut.  Colonel  Baum. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  the  English  commander 
had  occasion  to  write  to  General  Gates,  and  in  his 
fetter  complained  of  inhumanity  exercised  towards 
the  provincial  soldiers  in  the  king's  service,  after  the 
affair  of  Bennington,  and  then  hinted  at  retaliation, 
General  Gates,  in  his  answer  of  September  the  2d, 
invalidated  the  charge,  and  then  retorted  the  Indian 
cruelties,  which  he  imputed  to  Burgoyne,  saying 
"  Miss  M'Rea,  a  young  lady,  lovely  to  the  sight,  of  a 
virtuous  character,  and  amiable  disposition,  engaged 
to  an  officer  in  your  army,  was,  with  other  women 
and  children,  taken  out  of  a  house  near  Fort  Edward, 
carried  into  the  woods,  and  there  murdered  and 
mangled  in  a  most  shocking  manner.  Two  parents^ 
with  their  six  children,  were  all  scalped  and  treated 
with  the  same  inhumanity,  while  quietly  residing  m 
their  once  happy  and  peaceful  dwellings.  The  mis- 
erable fate  of  Miss  M'Rea  was  particularly  aggra- 
vated, by  her  being  dressed  to  receive  her  promis- 
ed husband,  wrhen  she  met  her  murderer  employed 
by  you.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children,  have  perished  by  the  hands  of  the 
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Ruffians,  to  whom  it  is  asserted,  you  have  paid  the 
price  of  blood." 

General  Burgoyne,  in  his  reply  of  the  6th  of  the 
Tsame  month,  vindicated  his  own  character ;  shewed 
that  Miss  M'Rea's  death  was  no  premeditated  bar- 
barity, and  declared  that  every  other  charge  ex- 
hibited by  General  Gates,  was  ill-founded  and  erro- 
neous. 

The  murder  of  Miss  M'Rea,  exasperated  the  A- 
mericans,  and  from  that  and  other  cruelties,  occa- 
sion was  taken  to  blacken  the  royal  party  and  army. 
The  people  detested  that  army  which  accepted  of 
'such  Indian  aid,  and  loudly  reprobated  that  go- 
vernment which  could  call  in  such  auxiliaries. — ■ 
General  Gates  was  not  deficient  in  aggravating,  by 
several  publications,  the  excesses  that  had  taken 
place,  and  with  no  small  advantage  to  his  own  mili- 
tary operations, 

On  the  18th  of  September,  General  Burgcyne, 
having  been  very  short  of  provisions,  at  length  re- 
ceived a  supply  for  about  thirty  days,  together  with 
other  necessary  stores.  He  then  resolved  upon  pas- 
sing the  Hudson's  river  with  the  army,  which  hav- 
ing executed,  he  encamped  on  the  heights  and  on 
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the  plains  of  Saratoga.  The  Americans,  observing 
the  motions  of  the  royal  army,  marched  out  three 
thousand  strong,  in  order  to  attack  him,  but  found 
that  to  be  prudentfally  impracticable.  However^ 
they  drew  up  in  full  view  of  him,  and  there  remained 
till  dark. 

The  next  day  some  of  the  American  scouting 
parties  fell  in  with  those  of  the  British,  and  with  great 
boldness  began  the  attack  about  one  o'clock,  P.M. 
The  firing  was  no  sooner  heard  by  Geneal  Phillips, 
than  he  made  his  way  with  a  part  of  the  artillery, 
through  the  woods,  and  rendered  essential  services. 
Each  commander  supported,  reinforced,  and  order- 
ed different  regiments  to  engage.  The  battle  was 
hot  and  obstinate  on  both  sides,  till  about  half  past 
two  o'clock,  when  it  ceased  for  half  an  hour.  The 
American  and  British  lines  being  fully  formed,  the 
action  was  renewed,  and  became  general  at  three. 
Both  armies  appeared  determined  to  conquer  or  die, 
and  there  was  one  continual  blaze  of  fire  for  three 
hours,  without  intermission ;  the  report  of  the  mus- 
kets resembled  an  incessant  roll  beating  on  a  num- 
ber of  drums.  The  Americans  and  British  alter- 
nately drove  and  were  driven  by  each  other.  Three 
British  regiments,  the  20th.  £ist,  and  the  62d,  were 
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m  a  constant  and  close  fire  for  nearly  four  hours. 
All  suffered  considerable  loss  :  the  62d,  which  was 
five  hundred  strong  when  it  left  Canada,  was  now  re- 
duced to  less  than  sixty  men,  and  to  four  or  five 
officers.  Few  actions  have  been  characterised,  by 
more  obstinacy  in  attack  or  defence,  than  was  the 
present.  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  though 
neither  had  much  advantage  to  boast  of. 

From  this  time  till  near  the  middle  of  October, 
battles  and  skirmishes  continually  took  place 
in  which  the  British  were  greatly  reduced  and 
weakened.  On  the  13th,  Genera!  Burgoyne,  finding 
that  the  troops  had  only  three  days  provisions  in 
store,  on  short  allowance,  and  no  apparent  means  of 
retreat  remaining,  called  into  council  all  the  Gen- 
erals, field  officers,  and  captains  commanding  troops. 
There  was  not  a  spot  of  ground  in  the  whole  camp  for 
holding  the  council  of  war,  but  what  was  exposed  to 
cannon  or  rifle  shot ;  and  while  the  council  was  de- 
liberating, an  eighteen  pound  ball  crossed  the  table, 
By  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  council,  the  General 
was  induced  to  open  a  treaty  with  General  Gates. 
The  first  proposals  of  the  latter  were  rejected,  and 
the  sixth  article  with  disdain,  where  it  was  required 
■that  the  British  army  should  lay  down  their  aims  in 
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their  entrenchments.  Burgoyne's  counter  proposals. 
Were  unanimously  approved,  and  being  sent  to  Gates 
were  agreed  to,  on  the  15th,  without  any  material 
alteration. 

General  Gates  being  fearful  of  the  consequences 
that  might  follow,  should  General  Vaughan  with 
Iiis  troops  come  up  in  time  to  Burgoyne's  assistance, 
determined  upon  bringing  the  matter  to  an  immedi- 
ate issue.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  he  got  eve- 
ry thing  in  readiness  for  attacking  the  royal  army. 
This  done  he  took  out  his  watch,  the  time  agreed 
for  fighting  being  come.  He  then  sent  Colonel  Grea- 
ton  on  horseback  to  Burgoyne  with  a  message  re- 
quiring the  General  to  sign,  and  allowed  him  no  more 
than  ten  minutes  to  go  and  return.  He  was  back  in 
time*,  the  treaty  was  signed,  all  hostile  appearances 
ceased,  and  the  Americans  marched  into  the  British 
lines  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  doodle.  They  were 
kept  there  untH  the  royal  army  had  marched  out  of 
their  linesr  and  deposited  their  arms  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed by  the  treaty. 

The  delicacy  with  which  this  business  was  con- 
ducted reflects  the  highest  honor  upon  the  American 
General.     It  intimated   that  he  was  sensible  of  the 
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mortification  attending  a  reverse  of  fortune,  and  thai 
he  was  unwilling  to  aggravate  the  painful  feelings  of 
the  royal  troops,  by  admitting  the  American  soldiers 
to  be  eye  witnesses  to-  the  degrading  spectacle  of 
piling  their  arms.  When  the  arms  were  deposited 
agreeable  to  treaty,  the  royal  troops  were  served 
with  bread  by  the  Americans,  as  they  had  not  any 
i^ft,  or  flour  to  make  it.  They  had  only  one  das  *s  salt 
meat  remaining. 

The  treaty  was  styled,  "  A  convention  between 
Lieutenant- General  Burgoyne,  and  Major  General 
Gates."  Among  other  articles  it  was  stipulated, 
u  That  the  troops  under  Lieutenant- General  Bur- 
goyne shall  march  out  of  their  camp  with  (he  honors 
of  war,  and  the  artillery  of  the  entrenchments,  to 
the  verge  of  the  river,  where  the  arms  and  artillery 
are  to  be  left.  The  arms  to  be  piled  by  word  of  com- 
mand from  their  own  officers.  A  free  passage  to  be 
granted  to  the  royal  army  to  Great-Britain,  upon  con- 
dition of  not  serving  again  in  America  during  the 
present  contest ;  and  the  port  of  Boston  to  be  assign- 
ed for  the  entry  of  transports  to  receive  the  troop?, 
whenever  General  Howe  shall  so  order.  The  offi- 
cers' baggage  not  to  be  molested  or  searched.  D ti- 
ring the  stay  $f  the  troops  in  the  Massachusetts  bay, 
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the  officers  are  to  be  admited  on  parole,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  wear  their  side-arms," 

The  return  signed  by  General  Burgoyne,  at  the 
iime  of  the  convention,  made  the  British  army  in- 
eluding  Germans,  amount  to  5791,  which  was  very 
short  of  the  number  they  had  on  setting  out  from 
Canada.  The  train  of  brass  artillery,  consisting  of 
42  pieces,  was  a  fine  acquisition  to  the  Americans. 
There  were  also  4647  muskets,  6000  dozen  of  car? 
tridges,  besides  shot,  carcases,  shells,  &c. 

Had  Clinton  advanced  in  time,  Burgoyne  would 
have  been  saved  ;  but  the  troops  he  dispatched  un- 
der General  Vaughan  amused  themselves  with  burn- 
ing Esopus,  a  line  village  on  the  North  river  below 
Catskill.  General  Vaughan  with  a  flood  tide,  might 
have  reached  Albany,  in  four  hours,  as  there  was  no 
force  to  hinder  him.  Had  he  proceeded  thither,  and 
burnt  the  strores,  Gates,  as  he  himself  afterwards 
declared,  must  have  retreated  into  New-England. 
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Memorable  Events  Recwded  in  this  Chapter. 

Wretched  state  of  the  armies  under  the  Gen- 
erals Washington  and  Gates,        -       A.  D.  1776. 

New- York  taken  by  the  royal  forces,  -        do. 

The  battle  of  the  White  Plains,  -         -      do. 

A  body  of  Hessians  defeated  at  Trenton,       -     do. 

General  Howe  embarks  his  army  from  Staten 
Island, A.  D.  1777, 

General  Burgoyne  proceeds  to  Crown  Point,  -  do, 

Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence  evacu- 
ated,   do. 

Flag  of  the  United  States  described,        -     *    do. 

Battle  at  the  Brandywine,  do. 

Account  of  Miss  M'Rea's  death         -        -        do. 

Americans  engage  the  British  under  General 
Burgoyne,  -         -  do. 

Distress  and  calamity  of  the  royal  army,        -     do. 

General  Eurgoyne  baffled  in  all  his  designs,     -  do. 

Signs   a  convention  for  the  surrender  of  his 

army,  -         -        -        -        -        -        do, 

H-sopus  burnt  by  the  troops  under  General 
Vaughan,        -        -        -        -        -        -do, 

M  2 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


T 


.  0 WARDS  the  end  of  October,  1777,  the 
ioyal    army  under  the  command  of  Sir  William 
Howe,  removed  to   Philadelphia.     Measures  being 
concerted  between  the   General  and   admiral  for 
clearing  the  Delaware  of  its  obstructions,  the  former 
ordered  batteries  to  be  erected  on  the  western  ov 
Pennsylvania  shore,  to  assist;  in  dislodging  the  Amer- 
icans from  Mud-Island.     He  also  detached  a  strong 
body  of  Hessians  across  the  river,  who  were  to  re- 
duce the  Fort  at  Redbank,  while  the  ships  and  batte- 
ries on  the  other  side  were  to  attack  Mud-Island. 
Count   Donop,  in  the  service  of  the  English,  was 
intrusted  with  the   expedition  against  Redbank,  but 
he  failed  in  the  attempt.     He  was  mortally  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  several  of  his  best  officers  were  kiii- 
edor  disabled,  and  the  Hessians,  after  a  desperate  en- 
gagement, were  repulsed.     The  second  in  command 
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being  also  dangerously  wounded,  the  detachment  was 
brought  off  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Linsing.     It  is  said 
that  the  royal  detachment  lost,  on  this  occasion,  be- 
•  tween  four  and  five  hundred  men. 

The  expedition  against  Mud-Island  met  with 
better  success,  the  Americans  being  driven  from 
thence,  and  forced  to  retire  to  Redbank. 

On  the  night  of  the  1 8th  of  November,  Lord  Com- 
wallis  marched  with  a  considerable  force,  and  the 
next  day  crossed  the  Delaware,  in  his  way  to  Red- 
bank,  which  the  Americans  abandoned,  leaving  be- 
hind  them  the  artillery  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cannon  ball.  The  English  Generals  confessed, 
that  the  long  and  unexpected  opposition  they  receiv- 
ed from  Redbank  and  Mud-Island,  broke  in  upon 
their  plans  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 

Sunday,  May  third,  1778,  Mr.  Simeon  Deane, 
brother  to  Silas  Deane,  arrived  express  from  France^ 
with  very  important  dispatches*  The  Congress  was 
immediately  convened,  and  the  dispatches  opened 
and  read,  among  which  to  their  inexpressible  joy, 
were  a  tventy  of  commerce  and  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
concluded  between  his  most  Christian  Majesty  &# 
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king  of  France  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  treaties  the  next  day  were  duly  weighed  and 
considered  separately,  and  upon  each  it  was  unan- 
imously resolved;  "  That  the  same  be  and  is  hereby 
ratified."  The  next  resolution  was, "  That  this  Con- 
gress entertain  the  highest  sense  of  the  magnanimity 
and  wisdom  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  so  strong- 
ly exemplified  in  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce, 
and  the  treaty  of  alliance ;  and  the  commissioners 
representing  these  states,  at  the  court  of  France,  are 
directed  to  present  the  grateful  acknowledgements 
of  this  Congress  to  his  most  Christian  majesty,  for 
his  truly  magnanimous  conduct  respecting  these 
states,  in  the  said  generous  and  disinterested  treaties, 
and  to  assure  his  majesty,  on  the  part  of  this  Con- 
gress, it  is  sincerely  wished,  that  the  friendship,  so 
happily  commenced  between  France  and  these  Unit- 
ed States  may  be  perpetual." 

The  Congress,  after  receiving  the  treaties,  had  a 
stronger  feeling  of  their  own  importance  than  before, 
and  resolved,  "  That  the  commissioners  appointed 
for  the  courts  of  Spain,  Tuscany,  Vienna,  and  Ber- 
lin, should  live  in  such  style  and  manner  at  their  res- 
pective courts,  as  they  may  find  suitable  and  neces- 
sary to  support  the  dignify  of  their  public  character," 
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On  the  fifth  of  May,  they  agreed  to  a  draught  of 
"  Am  Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
of  America."  In  this  publication,  when  they  come 
to  the  French  treaty,  they  say,  "  You  have  still  to 
expect  one  severe  conflict.  Your  foreign  alliances- 
though  they  secure  your  Independence,  cannot  se- 
cure your  country  from  desolation,  your  inhabitants 
from  plunder,  your  wives  from  insult  or  violation,, 
nor  your  children  from  butchery.  Foiled  in  the 
principal  design,  you  must  expect  to  feel  the  rage  of 
disappointed  ambition.  Arise,  then,  to  your  tents, 
and  gird  you  for  battle  !  It  is  time  to  turn  the  head- 
long current  of  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the  des- 
troyer. They  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
abominations,  and  like  ripe  fruit,  must  soon  drop 
from  the  tree.  Although  much  is  done,  yet  much 
remains  to  do.  Expect  not  peace,  while  any  corner 
of  America  is  in  the  possession  of  your  foes.  You 
must  drive  them  away  from  this  land  of  Promise,  a 
land  flowing,  indeed,  with  milk  and  honey.  Your 
brethren  at  the  extremities  of  the  continent  already 
implore  your  friendship  and  protection.  It  is  your 
duty  to  grant  their  request.  They  hunger  and  thirst 
after  liberty.  Be  it  yours  to  dispense  to  them  the 
heavenly  gift.    And  what  is  there  now  to  prevent  it  P 
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In  the  month  of  May,  the  American  frigate  Ran- 
dolph, of  36  guns,  and  305  men,  sailed  on  a  cruke, 
from  Charlestown.  The  Yarmouth  of  64  guns,  dis- 
covered her  and  five  other  vessels,  and  came  up 
with  her  in  the  evening.  Captain  Vincent  hailed 
the  Randolph  to  hoist  her  colours,  or  he  would  fire 
into  her ;  on  which  she  hoisted  American,  and  im- 
mediately gave  the  Yarmouth  her  broadside,  which 
was  returned,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she 
blew  up.  Four  men  saved  themselves  upon  a  piece 
of  her  wreck,  and  subsisted  for  five  days  upon  no- 
thing more  than  rain  water,  which  they  sucked  from 
a  piece  of  blanket  they  had  picked  up.  On  the 
fifth,  the  Yarmouth  being  in  chase  of  a  ship,  happily 
discovered  them  waving.  The  Captain  humanely 
suspended  the  chase,  hauled  up  to  the  wreck,  got  a 
boat  out  and  brought  them  on  board. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  second  battallion  of  Brit- 
ish light  infantry,  in  fiat  boats,  attended  by  three 
gallies  and  other  armed  boats,  proceeded  up  the 
Delaware,  in  order  to  destroy  all  the  American  ships 
and  vessels  lying  in  the  river  between  Philadelphia 
and  Trenton.  They  landed  the  next  morning,  ad- 
vanced towards  Bordentown,  drove  the  Americans 
that  opposed  them,  entered  the  town  and  burnt  four 
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£tore  houses  containing  provisions,  tobacco,  some 
military  stores,  and  camp  equipage.  The  country- 
being  alarmed  and  a  strong  body  collected,  the  bat- 
tallion  crossed  to  the  Pennsylvania  shore.  The 
next  day  they  resumed  their  operations,  and  at  sun- 
set embarked  and  returned  to  Philadelphia.  While 
upon  the  expedition,  they  burnt  two  frigates,  one  of 
Thirty-Two,  the  other  of  Thirty  Eight  guns  ;  nine 
large  ships  ;  three  Privateer  Sloops,  of  Sixteen  guns 
each  ;  three  of  ten  guns  ;  twenty-three  Brigs,  with  a 
number  of  Sloops  and  Schooners.  Two  of  the 
Ships  were  loaded  with  Tobacco,  Rum,  and  military 
stores. 

General  Howe  was  succeeded  in  the  command 
of  the  army  by  sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  eighth  of  May. 

On  the  sixth  of  February  the  treaties  between 
France  and  the  United  States  were  signed.  The  al- 
liance between  these  two  powers  was  known  to  the 
British  ministry  soon  after  they  were  signed.  Mr. 
Fox,  In  a  debate  in  the  house  of  commons  five  days 
afterwards,  asserted,  that  the  number  of  men  lost  to 
the  army,  in  killed,  disabled,  deserted,  and  from  va- 
rious other  causes,  from  the  commencement  of  ho?- 
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iiiiiies  with  America  to  that  period,  amounted  to 
above  twenty  thousand. 

On  the  17th,  Lord  North  introduced  his  concilia- 
tory propositions.  His  plan  was  to  enable  the  crown 
to  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  colonists 
concerning  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  those 
unhappy  contests ;  for  which  five  persons  were  in- 
vested with  ample  powers.  His  lordship  said  in  his 
speech,  that  General  Howe  had,  in  the  late  actions, 
and  in  the  whole  course  of  the  campaign,  not  only 
in  goodness  of  troops,  and  in  all  manner  of  supplies, 
but  also  in  point  of  numbers,  been  much  superior  to 
the  American  army  that  opposed  him  in  the  field  ; 
that  General  Burgoyne  had,  until  the  affair  at  Ben- 
nington, been  in  numbers,  nearly  twice  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  American  army,  that  he  promised  a  great 
army  should  be  sent  out,  and  that  a  great  army  had 
accordingly  been  sent  out,  to  th«  amount  of  sixty 
thousand  men  and  upwards, 

The  speech  was  long,  able,  and  eloquent,  and 
kept  him  up  two  full  hours.  It  was  heard  with  pro- 
found attention,  but  without  a  single  mark  of  appro- 
bation. A  dull  melancholy  silence  for  sometime 
succeeded.     Astonishment,  dejection,  and  fear,  over- 
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Clouded -the  whole  assembly.  It  was  conjectured 
that  some  powerful  motive  had  induced  the  ministry 
io  adopt  such  an  alteration  of  measures.  This  idea, 
was  confirmed  by  the  positive  assertion  of  Mr  Fox, 
that  a  treaty  had  been  signed  at  Paris  between  the 
Colonies  and  France,  by  which  she  recognized  their 
independence. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  the  French  ambassador 
delivered  a  rescript  to  Lord  Weymouth,  in  which  he 
informed  the  court  of  London,  that  the  king  had  sign- 
ed a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  knowledge  of  this 
transaction  was  communicated  under  the  parade  of 
cultivating  the  good  understanding  between  France 
and  Great-Britain. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  a  public  audience  and  re- 
ception were  given  to  the  American  commissioners, 
Messrs.  Franklin,  Beane,  and  Lee,  by  the  French 
monarch.  They  were  introduced  by  Mons.  Vcr- 
gennes,  and  received  by  the  king  with  the  usual 
formalities  and  ceremonies.  This  striking  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  plenipotentiaries  from  the  United 
States,  mortified  the  ministry  and  crown  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  may  be  pronounced  the  political  phefco* 
N 
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n^enon  of  Europe.     The  day  before  it  was  exhibited, 
^the  French  ambassador,  in  consequence  of  orders 
to  quit  London,  set  out  for  Paris. 

From  this  time,  the  courts  of  London  and  Ver- 
sailles were  busied  in  fitting  out  their  fleets,  which 
met  each  other  in  the  month  of  July.  The  English 
iSeet  was  commanded  by  the  admirals  Keppel,  Palli- 
ser,  and  Harland.  But  as  the  action  of  that  day  is 
amply  related  in  our  history  of  England,  we  shall 
not  introduce  in  these  annals  of  America,  an  account 
of  so  foul  a  tarnish  to  the  British  flag. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  Trident,  British  man 
of  war,  arrived  in  the  Delaware,  with  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  Mr.  Eden,  and  Governor  Johnstone,  three 
of  the  commissioners  for  restoring  peace  between 
Great-Britain  and  America. 

On  the  1 8th  of  June,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Eden 
having  brought  with  him  secret  instructions  from 
England  for  that  purpose.  They  proceeded  to  Glou- 
cester-Point, three  miles  down  the  river,  and  before 
ten  the  whole  had  passed  in  safety  across  the  Dela- 
ware into  New-Jersey. 
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When  intelligence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  having 
evacuated  Philadelphia  reached  the  American  head: 
quarters,  General  Washington  took  his  measures 
accordingly.  Several  skirmishes  happened  between 
the  Americans  and  the  regulars  with  various  success, 
till  on  the  30th  of  June  the  royal  army  arrived  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sandy-Hook.  During  the 
course  of  the  march  from  Philadelphia,  the  royal 
army  was  much  reduced  ;  upwards  of  800  having 
deserted,  a  great  number  of  whom  were  Hessians. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  the  army  passed  over  a  bridge 
of  boats  across  a  narrow  channel  to  Sandy  Hook 
and  were  afterwards  carried  up  to  New- York.  On 
the  7th  Lord  Howe  received  advice,  that  the  squad- 
ron from  Toulon  had  arrived  at  Virginia.  Count 
d'Estaing  anchored  on  the  8th  at  night  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Delaware.  The  next  morning  he  weighed 
and  sailed  towards  the  Hook,  and  on  the  evening  <$ 
the  1 1th  anchored  without  it.  Had  not  bad  weaihey 
and  unexpected  impediments  prevented,  the  Count 
must  have  surprised  Howe's  fleet  in  the  Delaware, 
as  the  latter  would  not  have  had  time  to  escape  after 
being  apprised  of  his  danger.  The  destruction  of 
the  fieet  must  have  been  the  consequence  of  such  a 
surprisal,  and  th&t  must  mare  occasioned  the  inevifa- 
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fcle  loss  of  the  royal  army,  which  would  have  b§ m 
so  enclosed  by  the  French  squadron  on  the  one  side 
and  the  American  forces  on  the  other,  that  the  Sara- 
toga Catastrophe  must  have  been  repeated.  Lord 
Howe's  fleet  consisted  only  cf  six  sixty-four  gun 
ships,  three  of  fifty,  and  two  of  forty,  with  some 
frigates  and  sloops.  Count  d'Estaing  had  twelre 
ships  of  the  line,  some  of  which  were  of  great  force 
.and  weight. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  the  Count  sailed  from  Sandy- 
Hook,  when  about  twenty  sail  of  vessels  bound  to 
New- York  fell  into  his  possession.  They  were 
chiefly  prizes  taken  from  the  Americans ;  but  had 
he  stayed  a  few  days  longer,  Admiral  Byron's  fleet 
must  have  fallen  a  defenceless  prey  into  their  hands* 
That  squadron  had  met  with  unusual  bad  weather, 
and  being  separated  in  different  storms,  and  lingering 
through  a  tedious  passage,  arrived  scattered,  broken, 
sickly,  dismasted,  or  otherwise  damaged  in  various 
degrees  of  distress,  upon  different  and  remote  parts 
of  the  American  fcoast.  Between  the  departure  of 
d'Estaing  and  the  30th  July,  the  Renown  oX  50  guns 
from  the  West- Indies,  the  Raisonable  and  Centurion 
of  64  and  the  Cornwall  of  74  guns,  all  arrived  singly 
at  Sandy-Hook.    By  d'Estaing's  speedy  departure/ 
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&  number  of  provision  ships  from  Cork  escaped  also, 
together  with  their  convoy.  They  went  up  the  Del- 
aware within  fifty  miles  of  Philadelphia  after  Lord 
Howe  had  quitted  the  river,  not  having  obtained  any 
information  of  what  had  happened.  The  British 
ministry  had  neglected  countermanding  their  desti- 
nation, though  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  Philadel- 
phia had  been  sent  off  so  early,  as  to  have  admitted 
of  their  receiving,  before  sailing,  fresh  instructions 
where  to  have  steered.  Great  rejoicings  were  made 
at  New  York,  upon  their  safe  arrival,  especially 
as  provisions  were  much  wanted  both  by  the  fleet 
and  army. 

Let  us  now  quit  the  military  operations,  for  the 
present,  and  take  a  view  of  the  pending  negoeia.* 
tions.  Governor  Johnstone  meaning  to  avail  him- 
self of  former  connexions,  endeavored  to  commence 
or  renew  a  private  correspondence  with  several 
members  of  Congress,  and  other  persons  of  cvnsht* 
eration.  In  his  letters  to  them  he  used  a  freedom 
with  the  authority  under  which  he  acted,  not  custom- 
ary  with  those  intrusted  with  delegated  power,  and 
afforded  such  a  degree  of  approbation  to  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  past  resistance  they  had  made,  as  is  sel- 
dom granted  by  negociators  to  their  exponents,  &.. 
»  2 
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a  letter  to  Joseph  Reed,  Esq.  of  April  11th,  he  said, 
u  The  man,  who  can  be  instrumental  ia  bringing  us 
all  to  act  once  more  in  harmony,  and  to  unite  togeth- 
er the  various  powers  which  their  contest  has  brought 
forth,  will  deserve  more  from  the  king  and  people, 
from  patriotism,  humanity,  and  all  the  tender  ties  that 
are  affected  by  the  quarrel  and  reconciliation,  than 
ever  was  yet  bestowed  on  human  kind." 

On  the  16th  of  June,  he  wrote  to  Robert  Morris, 
Esq — "  I  believe  the  men,  w7ho  have  conducted  the 
affairs  of  America,  incapable  of  being  influenced  by 
improper  motives  ;  but  in  all  such  transactions  there 
is  risk,  and  I  think  that  wThoever  ventures, 
should  be  secured ;  at  the  same  time  that  honor  and 
emolument  should  naturally  follow  the  fortune  of 
those,  who  have  steered  the  vessel  in  the  storm,  and 
brought  her  safely  to  port.  I  think  that  Washington 
and  the  President  have  a  right  to  every  favor  that  a 
grateful  nation  can  bestow,  if  they  could  once  more 
unite  our  interest,  and  spare  the  miseries  and  the 
devastations  of  war." 

On  Sunday  the  21st  of  June,  Mr.  Reed  received 
a  written  message  from  Mrs.  Ferguson,  expressing 
a  desire  to  see  him  on  business,  which  could  cot  be 
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committed  to  writing.  On  his  attending  in  the  eve* 
ning,  agreeable  to  her  appointment,  after  some  pre- 
vious conversation,  she  enlarged  upon  the  great  tal- 
ents and  amiable  qualities  of  Gov.  Johnstone,  and 
added,  that  in  several  conversations  with  her,  he  had 
expressed  the  most  favorable  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Reed ;  that  it  was  particularly  wished  to  engage  his 
interest  to  promote  the  object  of  the  British  com- 
missioners, viz.  a  re-union  of  the  two  countries,  if 
consistent  with  his  principles  and  judgment ;  and  that 
in  such  a  case  it  could  not  be  deemed  unbecoming 
or  improper  in  the  British  government  to  take  a  fa- 
vorable notice  of  such  conduct:  and  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, Mr.  Reed  might  have  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  any  office  in  the  colonies,  in  his  Majes- 
ty's gift. 

Mr.  Reed  finding  an  answer  was  expected,  replied^ 
u  I  am  not  worth  purchasing ;  but  such  as  I  am,  the 
king  of  Great-Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it." 
However  right  the  principles  might  be,  on  which  this 
insiouating  scheme  ot  conciliation  was  adopted,  its 
effects  were  inimical. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Congress  ordered,  "  That  ail 
letters  received  by  members  of  Congress  from  any 
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of  the  British  commissioners,  or  their  agents,  or  from 
any  subject  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  of  a  public 
nature,  be  laid  before  Congress."  The  preceding 
letters  being  communicated,  and  Mr.  Reed  making 
a  declaration  of  what  had  passed  within  his  know- 
ledge, Congress  resolved, "  That  the  same  cannot  be 
Considered  but  as  direct  attempts  to  corrupt  and  bribe 
Hie  Congress ;  that  to  Congress  feel,  so  they  ought 
to  demonstrate,  the  highest  and  most  pointed  indig- 
nation against  such  daring  and  atrocious  attempts  to 
eorrupt  their  integrity ;  and  that  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  honor  of  Congress  to  hold  any  manner  of 
correspondence  or  intercourse  with  the  said  George 
Johnstone,  Esq.  especially  to  negociate  with  him 
upon  affairs,  in  which  the  cause  of  liberty  is  concern^ 

The  proceedings  in  this  business  were  expressed 
til  the  form  of  a  declaration,  a  copy  of  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  signed  by  the  President,  and  sent  by  a 
Jbg  to  the  commissioners  at  New-York. 

These  proceedings  produced  a  very  angry  and 
violent  declaration  from  Governor  Johnstone,  in 
which  the  immediate  operations  of  passion  and  dis- 
appointment were  too  conspicuous.    The  language 


©f  his  publication  but  poorly  agreed  with  the  high 
and  flattering  compliments  he  had  so  lately  lavished 
©n  the  Americans  in  those  very  Ietter§,  which  were 
the  subjects  of  the  present  contest,  It  was  dated 
the  26th  of  August,  and  transmitted  to  Congress,  to- 
gether with  the  declaration  of  the  same  date  from 
Lord  Carlisle,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  Mr.  Eden, 
which  went  to  a  solemn  and  total  disavowal,  so  far 
as  related  to  the  present  subject,  of  their  having  bad 
any  knowledge,  directly,  or  indirectly,  of  those  mat* 
ters  specified  by  Congress. 

Thus  were  all  hopes  of  further  negociations  with 
Congress  at  an  end.  Had  Lord  North,  and  the  rest 
of  the  ministry  then  in  being,  adopted  these  corrupt- 
ing measures  in  the  more  early  part  of  the  American 
disputes,  it  is  possible  he  might  have  succeeded ;  but 
to  attempt  it  at  a  time,  when  the  spirits  of  the  Amer- 
icans were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  their  new 
alliance  with  France,  was  surely  little  short  of  folly 
and  madness. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  the  honorable  Sieur  Gerard 
was  introduced  to  the  Congress,  in  quality  of  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary,  who  produced  a  letter  from  his 
master,  the  king  of  France,  to  his  very  dear  greaf 
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friends  and  allies ;  and  the  compliments  Mons.  Gfo» 
rard  received  on  this  occasion,  were  very  different 
from  those  sentiments  the  Americans  lately  enter- 
tained of  their  now  faithful  allies  ! 

On  the  14th  of  September,  Congress  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Court  of  France,  when  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
elected  by  ballot.  His  instructions  were  dated  the 
26th  of  October,  and  by  them  he  was  directed  to  ob- 
tain, if  possible,  the  French  king's  consent  to  ex- 
punge two  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  commerce. 
The  Doctor  was  to  inculcate  the  certainty  of  ruining 
the  British  fishery  on  the  banks  of  New-FonndIand? 
and  consequently  the  Brtish  marine,  by  reducing 
Halifax  and  Quebec. 


Memorable  Events  Recorded  in  this  Chapter. 

©ountDonop  repulsed  in  the  attack  upon  Red- 
bank,       -       -       -       -       -      A.  D.  m», 
Mud-Island  reduced,        -        -        -        ♦         do. 
The  Randolph  American  Frigate  blown  up,       1778. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  succeeds  General  Howe,  in 
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The  treaties  between  France  and  the  United 

States  signed,  -  -  A.  D.  1778. 

Lord  North's  conciliatory  propositions,        -      do. 

Messrs.  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee,  have  a 

public  andience  at  the  French  court,        -    do. 

Congress  receive  the  treaties  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States, 
which  they  unanimously  ratify,  -  do 

The  British   army  evacuates  Philadelphia,    -     do. 

Skirmishes  between  the  English  and  Amer- 
icans,         do. 

The  British  forces  arrive  at  Sandy-Hook,      -     do. 

Governor  Johnstone  attempts  to  corrupt  certain 
Members  of  Congress,  -  -  do. 

Djr.  Franklin  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
At  the  court  of  France,  -  .  <fQ 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

X.  HE  campaign  in  the  northern  states  having 
produced  nothing  advantageous  to  the  British,  and 
the  winter  being  the  proper  season  for  southern  ex- 
peditions, sir  Henry  Clinton  concluded  upon  turning 
his  arms  against  Georgia.  He  might  propose  to 
himself  the  reduction  of  all  the  southern  states,  and 
he  strongly  inclined  to  it,  by,  reason  that  these  states 
produced  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce 
for  the  European  market,  and  carried  on  a  consider- 
able export  trade,  which  appeared  no  otherwise  af- 
fected by  the  war,  than  as  it  suffered  from  the  Brit- 
ish cruisers.  The  rice  was  devoted  to  the  service 
of  its  enemies,  while  it  was  wanted  for  the  support 
of  the  royal  fleet  and  army  in  America.  A  plan  of 
operations  were  concerted  with  General  Prevost, 
who  commanded  in  East-Florida ;  and  it  was  intend- 
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fed,   that  Georgia  should   be  invaded  both  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  at  the  same  time. 

This  expedition  was  committed  to  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, and  the  forces  appointed  to  act  under  him, 
amounted  to  full  twenty-five  hundred,  which  sailed 
from  Sandy-Hook,  on  the  27th  of  November,  being 
escorted  by  a  small  squadron  under  Commodore 
Hyde  Parker.  The  fleet  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  Tibee 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  and  on  the  29th  of 
December  the  troops  effected  a  landing.  They 
were  no  sooner  landed,  than  they  were  led  to  at- 
tack the  Fort,  which  the  British  persisted  in  with  so 
much  spirit  and  rapidity,  that  the  Americans  retreat- 
ed with  precipitation  and  disorder.  No  victory  was 
ever  more  complete — thirty- eight  officers,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifteen  non  commissioned  ofncers  and 
pri  rates,  forty  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty -three 
mortars,  the  Fort  with  ife  ammunition,  and  stores, 
the  shipping  in  the  river,  a  large  quantity  of  provi- 
sions, with  the  capital  of  Georgia,  were  all  v 
tlie  space  of  a  few  hours,  in  the  possession  of  the 
British  troops. 


The  30th  of  December  was  appointed  as  a  day  of 
rdei 
O 


thanksgiving,  by  order  of  Congress.     The  affairs  of 
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the  United  States  were  at  this  period  in  a  most  distress- 
ed, deplorable,  and  ruinous  condition.  Idleness,  dissi- 
pation, and  extravagance,  seemed  to  have  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  generality  of  the  American  sons 
of  liberty  ;   and    self  interest,  speculation,  and  aa 
insatiable  thirst  for  riches  appeared  to  have  got  the 
better  of  every  other  consideration,  and  almost  of 
every  order  of  men.     Party  disputes  and  personal 
quarrels   were  too  much  the  general  object,  while 
the  momentous  concerns  of  the  empire,  a  vast  accu- 
mulated debt,  ruined  finances,  depreciated  money, 
and  want  of  credit,  which  naturally   brings  on  the 
want  of  every  thing,  were  but  secondary  considera- 
tions, and  postponed  by  Congress  from  time  to  time, 
as  if  their  affairs  were  \q  the  most  flourishing  situation. 
The  paper  currency  in  Philadelphia  was  daily  sink- 
ing, and  at  length  even  so  low  as  fifty  per  cent,  yet 
an  assembly,  a  concert,  a  dinner,  or  supper,  which 
cost  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  did  not  only  take 
men  off  from  acting,  but  even  from  thinking  of  what 
ought  to  have  been  nearest  their  hearts.     Some  of 
the  most  disinterested  and  patriotic  Americans  felt 
more  distress  from  this  review   of  things,  than  they 
had  done  at  any  other  time,  from  the  disappointments 
and  losses  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Mons.  Gerard,  the  French  am- 
bassador, manifested  a  desire,  that  the  war  might  not 
be  prolonged  by  too  high  and  unreasonable  demands, 
and  that  the  United  States  would  reduce  their  ulti- 
;  matum  as  low  as  possible.  He  strongly  recommend- 
ed moderation,  as  the  fate  of  war  was  uncertain ;  and 
he  hinted,  that  a  decisive  naval  engagement  in  favor 
of  the  British,  might  give  a  great  turn  to  their 
affairs. 

The  South-Carolina  delegates,  rather  with  a  view 
to  conquest,  than  from  any  special  apprehension  of 
danger  to  their  own  or  neighboring  states,  from  the 
troops  under  General  Clinton,  requested  the  Congress 
to  appoint  General  Lincoln,  on  whose  character  they 
justly  reposed  great  confidence,  to  the  command  of 
all  the  forces  to  the  southward.  Accordingly  they 
made  the  appointment  on  the  25th  of  September, 
and  ordered  him  immediately  to  repair  to  Charles- 
ton. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  the  American  officer  of  the 
day,  at  the  post  at  Briar-Creek,  in  Georgia,  reported 
that  reconnoitring  parties  of  the  enemy's  horse  and 
foot  had  been  seen  within  their  piquet  the  night  pre- 
ceding.    Gen.  Ashe,  who  had  crossed  the  Savannah, 
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with  about  1200  troops,  besides,  200  light  horse,  re* 

turned  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  to  his  camp, 

He  made  no  preparations  to  impede  the  march  of 

■ 
the  British,  and,  soon  after  their  appearance,  he  and 

his  troops  fled  with  precipitation,  without  firing  a 

gun. 

In  the  month  of  May,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  dispatch- 
ed Sir  George  Collier  and  General  Matthews,  with 
about  two  thousand  soldiers  and  500  marines,  to 
make  a  descent  upon  Virginia.  They  sailed  for 
Portsmouth  in  that  province,  and  upon  their  arrival 
ianded  their  troops  and  took  immediate  possession 
of  the  town,  which  was  defenceless.  The  remains 
of  Norfolk,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  fell  of 
course  into  their  hands.  On  the  approach  of  the 
fleet  and  army,  the  Americans  burnt  some  of  their 
vessels,  several  however  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  The  guards  were  pushed  forward  eighteen 
miles  by  night  to  Suffolk,  where  they  arrived  by 
dav-light  and  proceeded  to  destroy  a  magazine  of 
provisions,  together  with  the  vessels  and  naval  stores 
found  there.  A  similar  destruction  was  carried  on 
at  other  places  in  that  quarter,  nor  were  the  fri- 
agates  and  armed  vessels  less  active  or  successful  in 
their  service. 


their  service. 
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Within  the  fortnight  that  the  fleet  and  army  con- 
tinued upon  the  coast,  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
prodigious.  Above  130  vessels  of  all  sorts,  includ- 
ing some  privateers,  and  ships  of  force,  were  destroy- 
ed or  taken  by  them ;  seventeen  prizes  were  brought 
away,  besides  three  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco, 
which  fell  into  their  possession  at  Portsmouth.  Ex- 
cept the  house  of  a  widow  and  the  church,  they 
burnt  every  house  in  Suffolk,  and  all  the  principal 
houses  of  gentlemen  in  their  route  shared  the  same 
fate. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  these  troops  were  joined  to 
others  going  up  the  North  river  to  attack  the  posts 
of  Stoney-Point,  and  Verplank,  where  the  Americans 
had  begun  to  construct  strong  works,  for  keeping  the 
lower  communication  open  between  the  eastern  and 
southern  states — General  Vaughan  landed  with  the 
greater  part  on  the  east  side,  while  the  remainder, 
accompanied  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  advanced  further 
up,  landed  on  the  west  side,  and  took  possession  of 
Stoney-Point  without  opposition.  Directly  oppo- 
site, the  Americans  had  completely  finished  a  strong 
Fort,  which  was  defended  by  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  a  garrison  of  about  seventy  men.  But  it  was 
eomn*anded  by  Stoney-Point;   to  the  summit  of 
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which  cannon  and  mortars  were  dragged  up  daring 
the  night.  By  five  in  the  morning,  a  ba*iery  was 
opened,  which  poured  a  storm  of  fire  on  the  Fort? 
while  Vaughan  with  his  division  made  a  lorg  circuit 
by  the  sides  of  the  hills,  arrived  and  closely  invested 
it  by  land.  The  garrison,  finding  themselves  totally 
overpowered,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  By  the  loss  of  these  posts,  the  Jersey  people 
were  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  of  about  ninety  miles 
under  the  mountains,  to  comHiuijkate  with  the  states 
east  of  Hudson's  river. 

After  the  French  had  taken  Grenada,  and  d'Es- 
laing  was  lying  with  his  fleet  at  Cape  Francois,  he 
received  letters  from  Governor  Rutledge,  General 
Lincoln,  the  French  Consul  at  Charleston,  and  others, 
urging  him  to  visit  the  American  coast,  and  propose 
ing  an  attack  upon  Savannah.  The  General  engag- 
ed to  join  him  with  a  thousand  men  certain,  and 
promised  that  every  exertion  should  be  made  to  in- 
crease the  number.  The  application  coincided  with 
the  king's  instructions,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  for- 
ces of  the  United  States,  whenever  an  occasion  pre* 
sented  itself :  he  sailed  for  the  American  continent 
within  a  few  days  after  it  was  received, 
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On  the  1st  of  September,  count  d'Estaing  arrived 
with  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  two  of  iiftr 
guns,  and  eleven  frigates.  The  appearance  of  the 
French  fleet  on  the  coasts  of  South-Carolina  and 
Georgia  was  so  unexpected  by  the  British  that  the 
Experiment  man  of  war,  of  fifty  guns,  Sir  James- 
Wallace  commander,  and  three  frigates  were  captur- 
ed. No  sooner  was  it  known  at  Charleston,  that  the 
count  was  on  the  coast,  than  Lincoln  marched  with 
all  expedition  for  Savannah,  with  the  troops  under 
his  command  ;  and  orders  we  *2  also  given  for  the 
South-Carolina  and  Georgia  militia  to  rendezvous 
immediately  near  the  same  place.  The  British  were 
equally  diiligent  in  preparing  for  their  defence. 

The  French  and  Americans  after  having  spent 
some  time  in  making  regular  approaches,  at  last  de- 
termined to  take  the  place  by  storm.  Accordingly 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October  was  fixed  for  the 
attack,  and  neither  the  French  nor  the  Americans  had 
the  least  doubt  of  success. 

Two  feints  were  made  with  the  country  militia^ 
and  a  real  attack  a  little  before  day- light  on  the 
Spring-hill  battery,  with  3500  French  troops,  60$ 
continentals,  and  350  of  the  Charleston  militia  bead- 
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ed  by  count  d'Estaing  and  General  Lincoln. — They 
marched  up  to  the  lines  with  great  boldness ;  but  a 
heavy  and  well  directed  fire  from  the  batteries,  and 
a  cross  fire  from  the  gallies  threw  the  front  of  the 
column  into  confusion.     Two  standards  however, 
one  an  American,  were  planted  on  the  British  re- 
doubts.    Count  Pulaski  at  the  head  of  200  horse- 
men, was  in  full  gallop,  riding  into  town  between  the 
redoubts,  with  an  intent  of  charging  in  the  rear,  when 
he  received  a  mortal  wound.     A  general  retreat  of 
the  assailants   took  place,  after  they  had  stood  the 
enemy's  fire  for  fifty-five  minutes.     D'Estaing  receiv- 
ed two  slight  wounds  ;  637  of  his  troops,  and  234  of 
the  continentals  were  killed  or  wounded      Of  the 
350  Charleston  militia,  who  were  in  the  hottest  of 
the  fire,  only  six  were  wounded,  and  a  captain  killed. 
Gen.  Prevost  and  Major  Moncrief  deservedly  acquir- 
ed  great  reputation   by    their   successful  defence. 
There  were  not  ten  guns  mounted  on  the  lines  when 
the  enemy   first  appeared,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
number  exceeded  eighty.      The  garrison  was  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand,  including  1 50  mili- 
tia.— The  damage  it  sustained  was  trifling  as  the  men 
fired  under  cover  and  few  of  the  assailants  fire* 
at  all. 
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Let  us  now  see  what  the  northern  army  was  do- 
ing.   In  the  middle  of  December,  a  part  of  General 
Washington's  army  was  without  bread  :  and  for  the 
rest  he  had  not,  either  on  the  spot  or  within  reach,  a 
supply  sufficient  for  four  days.    Both   officers  and 
men  were  almost  perishing  through  want  for  a  fort- 
night.   The  deficiency  proceeded  from  the  absolute 
emptiness  of  the  American  magazines  in  every  place, 
and  the  total  want  of  money  and  credit  to  replenish 
them.     So  that  the  General  was  obliged  to  call  upon 
the  magistrates  of  the  Jersey  state,  to  express  his  sit- 
uation to  them,  and  to  declare  in  plain  terms,  that  he 
and  his  army  were  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  dis- 
banding or  catering  for  themselves,  unless  the  inhab- 
itants would  afford  them  aid.     He  allotted  to  each 
county  a  certain  proportion  of  flour  or  grain,  and  a 
certain  number  of  cattle  to  be  delivered  on  certain 
days. — To   the  honor  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
good   dispositions   of  the  people,  be  it  added,  that 
these   requisitions   were  punctually  complied  with3 
and  in  many  counties  exceeded. 

But  to  return  to  the  southern  armies.  On  the 
20th  of  March,  1780,  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  with  a 
small  fleet  crossed  the  bar,  in  front  of  rebellion  road, 
and  anchored  in  Five  Fathom  hole.    The  Americaa 
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Meet  retreated  to  Charleston,  and  the  crews  and  gjiKs 
^0IP$te  vessels,  except  the  Ranger,  were  put  on 
shore  to  reinforce  the  batteries.  Before  the  Ameri- 
cans had  taken  this  step,  they  should  have  consider* 
ed,  whether  the  ships  were  able  to  defend  the  bar* 
and  should  have  sent  them  of,  when  they  found  it  im- 
practicable. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  the  British  opened  their  bat* 
Series  against  Charleston,  and  a  constant  fire  was 
kept  up  between  both  parties  until  the  20th.  On  the 
18th  of  April,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  three  thousand  men  from  New- York ; 
and  on  the  12th  of  May,  General  Lincoln,  after  hav- 
ing made  the  most  vigorous  defence  he  was  capable 
of,  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  It  was  stipulated  that 
the  continental  troops  and  sailors  should  remain  pris- 
oners of  war  until  exchanged,  and  be  provided  with 
good  and  wholesome  provisions,  in  such  quantities  as 
were  served  out  to  the  British  troops.  The  militia 
were  to  return  home  as  prisoners  on  parole,  which  as 
long  as  they  observed,  was  to  secure  them  from  be- 
ing molested  in  their  property  by  the  British  troops. 
The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  were  to  keep  their 
swords,  pistols  and  baggage,  which  last  was  not  to  be 
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marched ;  but  the jr  horses  were  not  to  go  out  of 
town,  but  might  be  disposed  of  by  any  person  left  for 
4toer  purpose.  The  garrison,  at  an  hour  appointee^ 
Was  to  march  out  of  the  town  to  the  ground  between 
the  works  of  the  place  and  the  canal,  where  they 
were  to  deposit  their  arms.  The  drums  were  not  to 
bqpt  a  British  march,  nor  the  colors  to  be  uncased. 
All  ^ivil  officers  and  citizens,  whp  had  borne  arms 
during  the  siege,  were  tftttve  prisoners  on  parole  ;  %tnd 
with  respect  to  their  property  in  the  city,  they  were 
to  have  the  same  terms  as  the  militia ;  and  all  oijier 
persons  in  the  town,  not  described  in  any  article, 

were ^notwithstanding  to  be  .prisoners  upon  parole. 

- » $  f* "   'kj 
The  capital  feaving  surrendered,  the  next  orTject  of 

the  British  was  to  secure  the  general  suhmissioanof 

the  inhabitants.     With  this  view  they  posted  garri- 

sons  in  different  parts  of  the  country >0®d  iriarch&d  a 

large  body  of  troops  over  the  Banted;  towWcfelhe  ex-u  ^r 

tremity  of  the  state  which  borders  aikfche  nio«t  ffop- 

ulous  parts  of  North-Carolina.  '  Tffis'oceasioned  the 

retreat  of  some  American  parties,  who  had  advanced 

into  the  upper  part  of  South-CarBfink,  in  expectation 

of  relieving  Charleston,    ^mong  the  corps  which  hdd 

come  forward  with'  that  view,  there  was  one  consist-       * 

ing  of  about  300  contin^ntals/the  rear  of  the'Virginid 
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line,  commanded  by  colonel  Buford.  Tarleton  with 
about  700  horse  and  foot,was  sent  in  quest  of  this, 
party.  Having  mounted  his  infantry,  he  marched 
105  miles  in  fifteen  hours,  came  up  with  them  at  the 
Waxhaws,  and  demanded  their  surrender  on  terms 
similar  to  those  granted  to  the  continentals  at 
Charleston.  While  the  flags  were  passing  and  repas- 
sing on  this  business,  Tarleton  kept  his  men  in  mo- 
tion, and  when  the  truce  was  ended  had  nearly  sur- 
rounded his  adversaries.  An  action  instantly  ensued, 
when  the  continental  party  having  partaken  of  the 
general  consternation  occasioned  by  the  British  suc- 
cesses, made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  begged  for 
quarters.  A  few  however  continued  to  fire.  Ths 
British  cavalry  advanced,  but  were  not  opposed  by 
the  main  body  of  the  continentals,  who  conceived 
themselves  precluded  by  their  submission.  The 
accidental  firing  of  the  few  was  an  argument,  how- 
ever for  directing  the  British  legion  te  charge  those 
who  had  laid  down  their  arms.  In  consequence  of 
this  order,  the  unresisting  Americans,  praying  for 
quarters,  were  cut  in  pieces.  By  Tarleton's  official 
account  of  this  bloody  scene,  113  were  killed,  50 
badly  wounded,  unable  to  travel,  and  left  on  parole, 
and  53  made  prisoners,  while  they  made  such  inef- 
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fectual  opposition  as  only  to  kill  seven  and  wound 
twelve  of  the  British.  Lord  Cornwallis  bestowed 
on  Tarleton  the  highest  encomiums  for  this  enter- 
prize,  and  recommended  him  in  a  special  manner  to 
royal  favor  and  patronage. 

The  expected  succours  at  length  arrived  from 
France,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  July,  at  Rhode- 
Jsland.  The  Chevalier  de  Ternay  commanded  (he 
fleet,  which  consisted  of  two  ships  of  eighty  guns, 
one  of  74,  four  of  64,  a  bomb  vessel,  and  32  trans- 
ports. The  land  forces  consisted  of  four  old  regi- 
ments besides  the  legion  de  Lauzun,  and  abattallicn 
of  artillery,  amounting  to  about  6000  men  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Count  de  Rochambeau. 

About  the  time  that  Cnarleston  surrendered,  Sir 
H.  Clinton  received  intelligence  that  a  large  number 
of  forces  and  a  French  fleet  commanded  by  Mons. 
Ternay,  might  soon  be  expected  on  the  American 
coast.  This  induced  him  to  re-embark  for  New- 
York,  leaving  Lord  Cornwallis  with  about  four  thou- 
sand men,  which  were  deemed  fully  sufficient  for  his 
purposes. 

On  the  4th  of  September  was  signed  the  plan  of  a 
treaty  of  commerce  between  the  states  of  Holland 
P 
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and  the  United  States  of  America.  Mons.  de 
Neufville,  being  properly  authorised  by  the  regen- 
cy of  Amsterdam,  engaged,  that  as  long  as  America 
should  not  act  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  states 
©f  Holland,  the  city  of  Amsterdam  would  never 
adopt  any  measure  that  might  tend  to  oppose  the  in- 
terests of  America ;  but  would  on  the  contrary,  use  all 
ils  influence  upon  the  states  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  of  Holland,  to  effect  the  desired  connexion. 
This  business  was  conducted  by  Mr.  John  Adams 
en  the  part  of  America. 

Lord  Cornwallis  went  on  successfully  in  South- Car- 
olina. On  the  16th  of  August  he  engaged  the  for- 
ces under  General  Gates,  and  completely  routed 
thern  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest.  General 
Gates  was  borne  off  the  field  by  a  torrent  of  dis- 
mayed militia.  They  constituted  so  great  a  part  of 
his  army,  that  when  he  saw  them  break  and  run  with 
such  precipitation,  he  lost  every  hope  of  victory  ; 
and  his  only  care  was,  if  possible,  to  rally  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  other  troops. 
He  retired  with  General  Caswell  to  Clermont,  in 
hope  of  halting  them  in  their  late  encampment ;  but 
the  further  they  fled,  the  more  they  dispersed,  and 
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the  Generals  giving  up  all  as  lost,  retired  with  a  feiv 
attendants  to  Charlotte. 

The  Americans  lost  eight  field  pieces,  the  whole 
of  their  artillery,  with  all  their  ammunition  waggons, 
besides  one  hundred  and  fifty  others,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  military  stores,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  their  baggage.  The  number  slain  cannot  be 
precisely  ascertained,  no  returns  of  the  militia  being 
made  after  the  action  ;  but  it  is  supposed,  that  the 
Americans  lost  about  seven  hundred  on  this  occa- 
sion. Though  Cornwallis'  victory  was  complete, 
yet  from  the  account  the  British  gave  of  the  action, 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  was  dearly  bought,  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  of  their  own  troops  being  kill- 
ed or  wounded. 

A  minute  representation  of  the  retreat  of  the  Amer- 
icans from  Charlotte  to  Salisbury,  would  be  the  image 
of  complicated  wretchedness.  Care,  anxiety,  pain, 
humiliation,  dejection,  poverty,  hurry,  and  confu* 
sion,  promiscuously  marked  the  shocking  scene. 
Painful  objects  presented  themselves  to  view,  several 
men  without  an  arm,  some  with  but  one,  and  many 
standing  in  need  of  the  most  kind  and  powerful 
assistance. 
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Lord  Cornwallis,  notwithstanding  his  victory,  was 
restrained  for  some  time  from  pursuing  his  con- 
quests, by  the  loss  he  had  sustained  in  the  battle, 
tie  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  sickliness  of  the 
season,  and  the  want  of  necessary  supplies  ;  he  there- 
fore remained  at  Gambden. 

In  the  month  of  September,  a  discovery  of  the 
utmost  importance  was  made,  which  was  a  scheme 
for  delivering  "West  Point  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton.  General  Arnold  who  had  the  command 
of  that  post,  was  brave  but  mercenary,  fond  of  par- 
ade, and  extremely  desirous  of  acquiring  money  to 
defray  the  expenees  of  it.  When  he  entered  Phila- 
delphia after  the  evacuation,  he  made  Governor 
Perm's  house,  the  best  in  the  city,  his  head  quarters. 
This  he  famished  in  a  \ery  costly  manner,  and  lived 
in  a  style  far  beyond  his  income.  He  continued  his 
extravagant  course  of  living,  was  unsuccessful  in 
trade  and  privateering,  his  funds  were  exhausted,  and 
his  creditors  importunate,  while  his  lust  for  high  life 
was  not  in  the  least  abated.  He  had  exhibited  heavy 
accounts  and  demands  against  the  public ;  and  the 
commissioners,  upon  examination,  rejected  about 
one  half  of  the  amount.  He  appealed  to  Congress, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed,  who  were  of  opiiir 
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ion,  that  the  commissioners  had  allowed  mere  than 
the  General  had  a  right  to  expect  or  demand. 
This  provoked  him  to  outrageous  expressions  and 
proceedings.  Disgusted  at  the  treatment  he  had 
met  with,  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  and  hav- 
ing a  growing  expensive  family,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  bettering  his  circumstances  by  new  means. 
In  1779,  a  correspondence  commenced  between 
General  Arnold  and  Major  Andre,  Adjutant- General 
to  the  British  army,  a  rising  young  OiScer  of  great 
hope  and  merit. 

For  the  speedy  completion  of  the  negociation 
that  was  carrying  on  between  Major  Andre  and  Gen- 
eral Arnold,  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war  was  stationed 
in  the  North  river,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  Amer- 
ican posts,  as,  without  exciting  suspicion,  would  serve 
for  the  necessary  communication.  Before  this,  a 
written  correspondence  through  other  channels  had 
been  maintained  between  Arnold  and  Andre,  at  New- 
York,  under  the  names  of  Gustavus  and  Anderson. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments  being  made,  a  boat  was  sent  at  night  from 
the  shore  to  the  Vulture,  to  fetch  Major  Andre,  which 
brought  him  to  the  beach  without  the  posts  of  either 
P  2 
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army,  where  he  met  Arnold.  The  Major  continued 
with  him  during  the  day  following,  and  at  night,  the 
boatman  refusing  to  conduct  him  back  to  the  Vul- 
ture, which  had  shifted  her  position,  as  she  lay  expos- 
ed to  the  fire  of  a  cannon  sent  to  annoy  her,  he  was 
obliged  to  concert  his  escape  by  land.  He  quitted 
Ills  uniform,  which  he  had  hitherto  worn  under  his 
surtont,  for  a  common  coat.  He  was  furnished  with 
a  horse,  and,  under  the  name  of  John  Anderson, 
with  a  passport  from  Arnold  to  go  through  the  lines 
at  White  Plains,  or  lower  if  he  thought  proper,  on 
public  business. 

He  pursued  his  journey  alone  towards  York  pas- 
sed all  the  guards  and  posts  on  the  road  without  sus^- 
picion,  and  was  much  elated.  The  next  day  he 
travelled  without  any  alarm,  and  began  to  consider 
himself  out  of  danger ;  but  unhappily  for  him,  three 
of  the  N.  York  militia  were  with  others  on  a  scouting 
party  between  the  out  posts  of  the  two  armies.  One 
of  them  sprung  from  his  covert  and  seized  Andre's 
horse  by  the  bridle.  The  Major  instead  of  instantly 
producing  his  pass,  asked  the  man  where  he  belonged, 
who  answered,  "  to  below."  Andre  suspecting  no 
deceit,  said  "  so  do  I."  Then  declared  himself  a  Brit- 
ish officer,  and  pressed  that  he  might  not  be  detained, 
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for  that  he  was   upon  urgent  business.     Upon   the 
other  two  coming  up,  and  joining  their  comrade  he 
discovered  his  mistake.     The  confusion  that  follow- 
ed was  apparent,  and  they  proceeded  to  search  him 
till  they  found  his  papers.     He  offered  the  captors  a 
considerable   purse  of  gold,  and  a   very    valuable 
watch,  to  let  him  pass  ;  but  they  nobly  disdained  the 
temptation,  besides  the  facinating  offers  of  permanent 
provision,  and  even   of  future  promotion,  on  condi- 
tion of  their   conveying  and   accompanying  him  to 
New- York.      They  conducted   bim  to   Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Jameson,  the  continental  officer  who  had  the 
command  of  tbe  scouting  parties,  amounting  to  800 
men,  chiefly  militia. — Arnold's  conduct  with  regard 
to  this  body  of  men,  and  in  other  respects,  had  excit- 
ed such  suspicions  in  the  breast  of  the  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel, and  the  rest  of  the  officers,  that  they  had  de- 
termined upon  seizing  the  General  at  all  events,  had 
he  come  down  and  ordered  them  nearer  the  enemy. 
Jameson,  notwithstanding  his  strong  jealousy  of  Ar- 
nold, was  in  the  issue  the  means  of  his  escape. 

Major  Andre,  in  order  to  give  Arnold  time  to  es- 
cape, requested  that  a  line  might  be  sent  to  acquaint 
him  of  Hie  detention  of  Anderson,  the  ram e  Andre 
had  assumed,  which  Jameson,  through  an  ill  judged 
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delicacy,  granted.  The  papers  which  were  found  in 
the  Major's  boots,  were  in  Arnold's  hand  writing, 
and  contained  exact  returns  of  the  state  of  the  forces, 
ordnance  and  defences  at  West-Point  and  its  depen- 
dencies, with  the  artillery  orders,  critical  remarks  on 
the  works,  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  that 
were  ordinarily  on  duty  to  man  tbf  m,  and  the  copy 
of  a  state  of  matters  that  had  been  laid  before  a  coun- 
cil of  war  by  the  Commander  in-Chief.  These  pa- 
pers were  enclosed  in  a  packet  to  General  Washing- 
ton, accompanied  with  a  letter  from  the  prisoner, 
avowing  himself  to  be  Major  Andre,  Adjutant- Gen- 
eral to  the  British  army,  relating  the  manner  of  his 
capture,  and  endeavoring  to  show,  that  he  did  not 
come  under  the  description  of  a  Spy. — These  pa- 
pers were  forwarded  by  Jamt- 

No  sooner  had  Arnold  received  the  Major's  let- 
ter, than  he  hastened  on  board  the  Vulture,  which 
lay  some  miles  below  Stoney-Prjirit ;  he  had  not 
been  long  gone,  when  Washington  arrived  at  his 
quarters  from  the  eastward.  Had  the  plot  succeed- 
ed, the  consequences  must  have  been  ruinous  to  the 
Americans.  The  forces  under  Arnold's  command 
must  have  either  laid  down  their  arms,  or  have 
been  cut  to  pieces.     Their  loss,  and  the  immediate 
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possession  of  West-Point,  and  all  its  neighboring 
dependencies,  must  hare  exposed  the  remainder  of 
Washington's  army  to  the  joint  exertion  of  the 
British  forces,  by  land  and  water,  and  nothing  but 
ruin  could  havcbeen  the  result  with  respect  to  the 
Americans. 

On  the  29(!i  of  September,   General  Washington 
appointed  a  board  of  fourteen  general  officers,  with 
the   assistance  of  the  Judge-Advocate-General,  to 
examine   Major  Andre's  case,  and  to  determine  in 
what  light  it  ought  to  be  considered.     Andre,  dis- 
daining all  subterfuge   and  evasion,   and   studying 
only  to  place  his  character  in  so  fair  a  light,  as  might 
prevent  its  being  shaded  by  present  circumstances, 
voluntarily  confessed  more  than  he  was  asked,  and 
sought  not  to  paliate  any  thing  relating  to  himself, 
while  he  concealed,  with  the  most  guarded  and  scru- 
pulous nicety,    whatever   might  involve   others. — 
The  board  shewed  him  every  possible  mark  cf  in- 
dulgence, and  sufficiently  witnessed  how  much  they 
felt  for  his  situation.     However,  public  justice  oblig- 
ed them   to  declare,    "  That  Major  Andre  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  Spy  from   the  enemy  ;    and  that 
agreeable  to  the   law   and  usage   of  nations,  it  is. 
their  opinion,  he  ought  to  suffer!  deaths 
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Several  letters  passed  between  the  Generals  Clin- 
ton and  Washington,  relative  to  this  unhappy  affair  ; 
but  nothing  was  capable  of  saving  the  unfortunate 
Major.  On  the  2d  of  October,  the  tragedy  was 
closed.  The  Major  was  superior  to  the  terrors  of 
death :  but  the  disgraceful  mode  of  dying,  which  the 
usage  of  war  had  annexed  to  his  unhappy  situation, 
was  infinitely  dreadful  to  hirn.  He  was  desirous  of 
being  indulged  with  a  professional  death,  and  had 
accordingly  written,  the  day  before,  a  pathetic  letter, 
fraught  with  all  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  sentiment 
and  honor,  in  which  he  requested  of  General  Wash- 
ington, that  he  might  not  die  on  a  gibbet.  The  Gen- 
eral consulted  his  officers  on  the  subject.  Pity  and 
esteem  wrought  so  powerfully,  that  they  were  all  for 
shooting  him,  till  Greene  insisted  on  it,  that  his  crime 
was  that  of  a  common  Spy  ;  that  the  public  good  re- 
quired his  being  hanged ;  and  that,  were  he  shot,  the 
generality  would  think  there  were  favorable  circum- 
stances entitleing  him  to  notice  and  lenity.  His  ob- 
servations convinced  them  that  there  would  be  an 
impropriety  in  granting  the  Major's  request,  while 
tenderness  prevented  its  being  divulged. 

When  Major  Andre   was  led  out  to  the  place  of 
execution,  as  he  went  along  he  bowed  himself  famil- 
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iarly  to  all  those  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted 
in  his  confinement.  A  smile  of  complacency  ex- 
pressed the  serene  fortitude  of  his  mind.  Upon  see- 
ing the  preparations  at  the  fatal  spot,  he  asked  with 
emotion,  "  Must  I  die  in  this  manner  V  He  was 
told  it  was  unavoidable.  He  replied,  "  I  am  recon- 
ciled to  my  fate,  but  not  to  the  mode." — Soon  after, 
recollecting  himself,  he  added,  "  It  will  be  but  a  mo- 
mentary pang ;"  and  springing  upon  the  cart,  he  per- 
formed the  last  offices  to  himself  with  a  composure 
that  excited  the  admiration,  and  melted  the  hearts  of 
all  the  spectators.  Being  told  the  final  moment  was 
at  hand,  and  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say,  he  an- 
swered, "  Nothing  but  to  request  you  will  witness  to 
the  world,  that  I  die  like  a  brave  man."  He  died 
uniyersally  esteemed  and  regretted. 

Memorable  Events  Recorded  in  this  Chapter. 

The  British  operations  against  Georgia,  A.  D.  1778 
The  affairs  of  the  United  States  in  a  deplorable 

condition,  -  -  -  do. 

Gen.  Lincoln  sent  to  South- Carolina,  -        do. 

Gen.  Ashe  surprised  and  defeated,         -        -     1779 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton  takes  Stoney-point,        -  1779 

Count  d'Estaing  sails  from  the  West-Indies  for 

the  American  coast,  -  -  do. 

The  Americans  and  French  xepulsed  at  Sa- 
vannah,        -----  do. 

Washington's  army  in  distress  for  want  of  bread,  do. 

Charleston  taken  by  the  British  forces,        -  do. 

Gen.  Tarleton  defeats  Col.  Buford,         -  1780 

A  French  fleet  with  troops  arrive  at  Newport,  do. 

Treaty  signed  between  Holland  and  America,  do. 

Earl  Comwaliis  defeats  General  Gates,        -  4o. 

kndre  ta:;en  and  executed  as  a  Spy,  do. 

v  on  board  ifce 

-  do. 


• 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SlR  Henry  Clinton,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
I7S0,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  sent  hiin  to  prose- 
cute  the  war  with  vigor  in  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, dispatched  General  Leslie  from  New-York  to 
the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  with  near  3000  choice  troops. 
He  was  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was 
expected  to  be  far  advanced  towards,  if  not  to  have 
reached  Virginia.  In  a  fewr  days,  the  fleet  arrived 
in  the  bay,  and  the  troops  were  landed  in  different 
parts  of  Virginia. 

Qn  the  20th  of  June,  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
formed  a  junction  in  the  West  Indies.  They  amount- 
ed to  thirty  six  sail  of  the  line,  which  with  their  unit- 
ed land  forces,  formed  such  an  apparent  superiority, 
as  nothing  in  those  seas  or  islands  seemed  capable 
of  resisting ;  but  the  Spanish  troops  being  too  much 
crowded  on  board  their  transports,  together  with  the 
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length  of  the  voyage,  the  change  of  climate  and  diet, 
and  other  circumstances,  a  most  mortal  and  conta- 
gious disorder  was  generated,  which  first  infected 
their  own  seamen,  and  at  length  spread,  though  not 
with  so  fatal  an  effect,  through  the  French  fleet  and 
land  forces.  Besides  the  great  mortality  on  the  pas- 
sage, the  Spaniards  landed  1200  sick  on  their  first 
arrival  at  Dominique,  and  a  much  greater  number 
afterwards  at  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico.  Thus  the 
spirit  of  enterpize  was  damped,  and  some  part  of 
their  strength  diminished. 

In  the  month  of  September,  Mr.  Laurens  was 
taken  on  his  way  from  America  to  Holland,  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  A  packet  of  papers  being 
thrown  overlioard,  and  not  sinking  suddenly  was  sav- 
ed by  the  boldness  and  dexterity  of  an  English  sai- 
lor, and  most  of  them  were  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  water.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
was  committed,  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason  as  a 
state  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  under  an  order  signed 
by  the  three  secretaries  of  state.  By  the  medium  of 
his  papers,  administration  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  eventual  treaty  of  amiiy  and  commerce  between 
America  and  Holland. 
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In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  strong  remon- 
strances were  made  to  the  States  Genera] ;  but  as  no. 
satisfactory  answer  was  returned,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke 
received  orders  to  withdraw  from  the  Hague ;  and, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  general  reprisals  were  issu- 
ed against  the  ships,  goods,  and  subjects,  of  the  States 
General. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1781,  General  Greene's 
troops  consisted  of  about  eleven  hundred.  The 
next  day,  Colonel  Lee's  parti zan  legion  arrived  from 
the  northward,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred 
horsemen,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  infantry  ; 
and  on  the  1 8th  the  legion  was  detached  on  a  secret 
expedition.  They  pushed  on  for  Georgetown,  wherer 
they  surprised  several  officers,  and  took  them  pris- 
oners. Major  Irvin,  and  many  more  of  the  garrison 
were  killed  ;  but  the  principal  part  fled  to  the  Fort, 
which  Lee  was  not  in  a  condition  to  besiege.  While 
this  enterprise  was  carrying  on,  ths  enemy  aimed  a 
blow  at  Morgan,  who  was  advised  by  Greene  not  to 
risk  too  much. 

General  Leslie,  in  compliance  with  his  orders  leff 
Virginia,  and  arrived  at  Charleston,  and  joined  lord 
Cornwallis  who  wished  to  drive  General  Morgan 
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from  his  station  and  to  deter  the  inhabitants  from 
joining  him.  The  execution  of  this  business  was 
entrusted  to  Lieutenant- Colonel  Tarleton,  who  was 
detached  with  about  eleven  hundred  men  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  17th  of  January,  Tarleton  came 
up  with  Morgan,  when  an  action  commenced, 
»hich  terminated  in  the  almost  total  defeat  of 
Tarleton. 

Tarleton  was  very  much  censured  for  his  conduct 
in  this  battle,  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  lost  by 
his  'un- officer-like  impetuosity.  Lord  Cornwallis^ 
with  the  expectations  of  regaining  the  prisoners,  and 
demolishing  Morgan's  corps,  instantly  concluded  on 
a  pursuit,  which  Morgan  was  aware  of,  and  took  his 
measures  accordingly. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  Greene  succeeded  Mor- 
gan in  the  command  of  the  Southern  army,  when  a 
kind  of  military  race  began  between  the  pursuing- 
British  and  the  fleeing  Americans;  bat  Greene  got 
off  before  Cornwftllis  could  overtake  him. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  being  afterwards  convinced 
from  Greene's  movements,  that  he  intended  to  ven- 
ture an  engagement,  on  the  14th  of  May  sent  off  his 
baggage  under  a  proper  escort,  and  the  next  morning: 
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at  day-break,  marched  with  the  remainder  of  his 
army,  amounting  to  about  twenty  four  hundred  men, 
chiefly  troops  grown  veteran  in  victory,  either  to 
meet  Greene  on  the  way,  or  attack  him  in  his  en- 
campment. 

The  battle  took  place  near  Guilford  Court  House; 
and  after  a  hard  struggle  of  near  two  hours,  the 
Americans  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  Reedy 
Pork,  and  crossed  the  river,  about  three  miles  from 
the  field  of  action.  Greene  lost  his  artillery,  and 
two  ammunition  waggons,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
horses  being  killed  before  the  retreat  began. 

In  the  month  of  February,  reprisals  having  been 
commenced  against  the  Dutch,  Rodney  and  Vaughan 
received  instructions  from  Great-Britain  to  direct 
their  views  to  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  island  of 
St.  Eustatia.  The  British  fleet  and  army  appeared 
there,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  great  force.  Rodney 
and  Vaughan  sent  a  peremptory  summons  to  the 
Governor,  to  surrender  t^e  island  and  its  dependen- 
cies within  an  hour,  accompanied  with  a  threat,  that 
if  any  resistance  was  made,  he  must  abide  the  con- 
sequences. Mons.  de  Gra&if,  totally  ignorant  of  the 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  could 
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scarcely  believe  the  officer  who  delivered  the  sunt- 
mons,  to  be  serious. — He  returned  for  answer,  that 
being  utterly  incapable  of  making  any  defence,  he 
must  of  necessity  surrender,  only  recommending  the 
town  and  inhabitants  to  the  clemency  of  the  British 
commanders.  The  wealth  of  the  place  excited  the 
astonishment  of  the  conquerors ;  the  whole  island 
seemed  to  be  one  great  magazine.  The  store  houses 
were  filled  with  various  commodities,  and  the  very 
beach  was  covered  with  hogsheads  of  sugar  and 
tobacco.  The  value  was  estimated  considerably 
above  three  millions  sterling.  But  this  was  only  a, 
part;  for  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  of 
all  denominations,  many  of  them  richly  laden, 
were  captured  in  the  bay,  exclusive  of  a  Dutch  fri- 
gate of  38  guns,  and  five  smaller.  The  neighboring 
small  isles  of  St.  Martin  and  Seba  were  reduced  in 
the  same  manner. 

Rodney  being  informed,  that  a  fleet  of  about  30 
large  ships,  all  richly  laden,  with  sugar  and  other 
West-India  commodities,  had  sailed  from  Eustatia 
for  Holland  just  before  his  arrival,  under  convoy  of 
a  Sag  ship  of  sixty  guns,  he  dispatched  the  Monarch 
5t«d  Panther,  with  the  Sybel  frigate  in  pursuit  of 
them.    These  soon  overtook  (he  convoy,  when  flfe 
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Dutch  Admiral  refusing  to  strike  his  colors,  and  all 
remonstrances  proving  inefectual,  a  short  engage- 
ment took  place,  between  his  ship,  the  Mars  and  the 
Monarch.  He  died  in  defence  of  his  ship,  when  she 
instantly  struck,  and  the  whole  convoy  wras  taken. 

The  keeping  of  Dutch  colors  flying  at  Eustatia, 
rendered  it  for  some  time  a  decoy  to  French,  Dutch, 
and  American  vessels,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  fell  accordingly  into  the  hands  of  the  conquer- 
ors without  trouble. 

Preparations  began  to  be  made,  on  the  21st  of 
June,  for  the  army  under  General  Washington  ta 
take  the  field.  The  Americans  marched  towards 
White  Plains,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  French, 
troops  under  Rochambeau. 

Sir  George  Rodney  in  consequence  of  informal 
tion  concerning  the  French  fleet  under  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  detached  the  Admirals  Sir  Samuel  Hood  and 
Drake,  with  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  to  cruise  of? 
Fort  Royal  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  him.  On 
the  28th  of  April,  some  of  sir  Samuel's  headmost 
ships  returned  hastily  in  sight,  and  with  signals  an- 
nounced the  appearance  of  a  superior  fleet,  and  a 
numerous  convoy,  to  the  windward  of  Point  Sah>es* 
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The  admiral  made  a  signal  for  a  general  chase  to 
wind  ward,  and  at  night  it  was  determined  by  the 
admirals  to  continue  the  line  ahead,  so  that  getting  as 
much  as  possible  to  windward,  they  might  close  in 
with  Fort  Royal  at  day  light,  and  cut  off  the  enemy 
from  the  harbor. 

In  the  morning  the  French  appeared,  their  con* 
voy  keeping  close  in  with  the  land,  while  Count  de 
Grasse  drew  up  his  fleet  in  a  line  of  battle  for  their 
protection.  Admiral  Hood  used  every  manoeuvre  to 
bring  him  to  action;  but  he  being  to  windward,  and 
so  having  the  choice,  preferred  a  long  shot  distance. 
A  partial  engagement  ensued.  The  van  and  the 
nearest  ships  in  the  centre  of  the  British,  were  expos- 
ed to  a  long  and  heavy  weight  of  fire,  in  their  strug- 
gles to  close  the  French,  and  get  to  the  windward  ; 
but  suffered  principally  in  their  masts,  hulls,  and  rig- 
ging. The  action  lasted  about  three  hours,  when 
Admiral  Hood  perceiving,  that  not  one  shot  in  ten 
reached  the  French,  and  that  his  attempts  to  gain  the 
wind  were  fruitless,  ceased  firing  and  the  British  fleet 
bore  away  for  Antigua. 

Let  us  new  return  to  the  traesaetions  under  Lord 
Cornwall!?.     One  great  object  of  th#  British  force 
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was  the  establishment  of  a  strong  post  and  place  of 
arms,  and  such  as  might  render  them  perfectly  mas- 
ters of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  therefore  they  repaired 
to  York-Town  and  Gloucester. 

The  American  and  French  armies  continued  their 
inarch  from  the  northward,  till  they  arrived  at  th^ 
head  of  Elk ;  and  within  an  hour  after,  they  received 
an  express  from  Count  de  Grasse,  with  the  joyful 
account  of  his  arrival  and  situation.  By  the  15th  of 
September,  aU  the  troops  were  arrived  and  landed 
at  Williamsburgh,  and  preparations  were  immediate* 
ly  made  with  all  possible  dispatch  for  putting  the 
army  in  a  situation  to  move  down  towards  York- 
Town. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  lord  Cornwaliis  was 
closely  invested  in  York-Town.  The  trenches 
were  opened  by  the  combined  armies  on  the  6th  of 
October,  at  sixty  yards  distance  from  Cornwaliis* 
works.  On  the  9th  they  opened  their  batteries,  and 
continued  firing  all  night,  without  intermission. — 
The  next  morning  the  French  opened  their  batteries 
on  the  left,  and  a  tremendous  roar  of  cannon  and 
mortars  was  continued  for  six  or  eight  hours;  without 
ceasing. 
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The  French  and  Americans  continued  to  carry  o» 
the  siege  with  great  success. 

On  the  1 6th  their  several  batteries  were  covered 
with  near  one  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  j 
while  the  British  works  were  so  destroyed  that  they 
could  scarcely  show  a  single  gun.  Thus  was  lord 
Cornwallis  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  preparing  for 
a  surrender,  or  of  attempting  an  escape.  He  deter- 
mined upon  the  latter.  Boats  were  prepared  under 
different  pretences,  for  the  reception  of  the  troops  by 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  in  order  to  pass  them  over  to 
Gloucester- Point.  The  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  utmost  secrecy.  The  intection  was  to 
abandon  the  baggage,  and  to  leave  a  detachment 
behind  to  capitulate  for  the  town-s  people,  and  for 
the  sick  and  wounded,  his  lordship  having  already 
prepared  a  letter  on  the  subject,  to  be  delivered  to 
General  Washington,  after  his  departure.  The  first 
embarkation  had  arrived  at  Gloucester  Point,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  troops  were  already  landed, 
when  the  weather,  which  was  before  moderate  and 
calm,  instantly  changed  into  a  most  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain.  The  boats  with  the  remaining  troops 
were  all  driven  down  the  river,  and  the  design  of 
passing  over  was  not  only  entirely  frustrated,  but  the 
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absence  of  the  boats  rendered  it  impossible  to  bring 
back  the  troops  from  Gloucester.— Thus  weakened 
und  divided,  the  army  was  ia  no  small  danger  — 
However,  the  boats  returned^  and  the  troops  were 
brought  back  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  with  very 
little  loss. 

Things   were  now  hastening  to  a  period,  which 
could   be   no   longer    protracted;    for  the  British 
works  were  sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  French 
and  American  artillery.     All  hopes  of  relief  from 
New-York  were  over,  and  the   strength  and  spirits 
of  the  royal  army  were  broken  down  and  exhausted 
by  their  constant  and  unremitting  fatigue. — Matters 
being  in  this  situation,  on  the  17th  of  October,   lord 
Coruwallis    sent  out  a  flag  with  a  letter  to  General 
Washington,   requesting  a   cessation   of  arms,  for 
twenty -four  hours,  and  that  commissioners  might  be 
appointed  for  digesting  the  terms  of  capitulation. 
Commissioners   were  accordingly   appointed;    and 
on  the  side  of  the  allies,   were  Viscount  de  Noailles, 
and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Laurens,  whose  father  was 
in  close   confinement  in  the   Tower  of    London, 
while  the  son  was  drawing  up  articles,  by  which  an 
-English  nobleman  and  §  British  army  became  pri- 
soners. 
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On  the  ISth  of  October,  the  posts  of  York-Town 
and  Gloucester  were  surrendered.  The  honor  of 
saarching  out  with  colors  flying,  which  had  been  de- 
fied to  General  Lincoln,  was  now  refused  to  lord 
Cornwallis,  and  Lincoln  was  appointed  to  receive 
the  submission  of  the  royal  army  at  York-Town, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  his  own  had  been  con- 
ducted about  eighteen  months  before.  The  troops 
that  surrendered  prisoners  exceeded  seven  thou- 
sand; but  so  great  was  the  number  of  sick  and 
wounded,  that  there  were  only  three  thousand  and 
eight  hundred  capable  of  doing  duty.  The  officers 
and  soldiers  retained  their  baggage  and  effects, 
Fifteen  hundred  seamen  shared  the  same  fate  as  the 
garrison.  The  Guadeloupe  Frigate  of  44  guns,  and 
a  number  of  transports,  were  surrendered  to  the  con- 
querors.— About  twenty  transports  had  been  sunk 
or  burnt  during  the  siege.  The  land  forces  became 
prisoners  to  the  Americans ;  but  the  seamen  and 
ships  were  assigned  to  the  French  Admiral.  The 
Americans  obtained  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  con- 
sisting of  seventy-five  pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  and 
sixty-nine  iron  cannon,  howitzers,  and  mortars. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  a  fleet  destined  for  the  re- 
lief of  lord  Cornwallis  arrived  oiT  tho  Chesapeake  : 
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Swt  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  surrender,  they  re* 
fcirned  to  N.  York.  The  fleet  consisted  of  twenty- 
live  ships  of  the  line,  two  fifties,  and  eight  frigates.— 
When  they  appeared  off  the  Chesapeake,  the  French 
made  no  manner  of  movement,  though  they  had  SB 
ships  of  the  line,  being  perhaps  satisfied  with  their 
present  success.  Every  argument  and  persuasion 
was  used  with  the  Count  de  Grasse  to  induce  him  to 
aid  the  combined  army  in  an  operation  against 
Charleston  ;  but  the  advanced  season,  the  orders  of 
his  court,  and  his  own  engagements  to  be  punctual 
to  a  certain  time,  fixed  for  his  future  operation,  pre- 
vented his  compliance.  His  instructions  had  fixed 
his  departure  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  he  had  al- 
ready exceeded  that  time.  On  the  27th  the  troops 
under  the  Marquis  St,  Simon  feegan  to  embark  for 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  about  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber de  Grasse  sailed  from  the  Chesapeake. 

Memorable  Events  Recorded  in  litis  Chapter. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  sends  S000  troops  to  the 

bay  of  Chesapeake,     -        -        -        A.D.   1780 

The  French  and  Spanish  Seels  form  a  junc- 
tion in  the  West-Indies,         -        -        -         0q. 
E 
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Mr.  Laurens  taken  in  his  passage  to  Hol- 
land,       -        -         -        -        -        -  H80. 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  leaves  the  Hague,  -        do. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton  detached  after 
General  Morgan  by  whom  he  is  defeat- 
ed, -        -        .        -        -         A.  D.  178L 

Sir  George  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan 

take  St.  Eustatia,  St.  Martins,  and  Seba,         do. 

The  French  troops  join  the  Americans  un~ 

der  Washington,  -  do. 

Sir  Samuel  Hood  and  Count  de  Grasse  en- 
gage, -  -  do. 

Lord  Cornwallis  repairs  to  York-Town  and 

Gloucester,  *  *to» 

Is  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  surrender  York- 
Town  and  Gloucester,  ...        do. 

Be  Grasse  sails  for  fee  West  Indies,       -        *©* 
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CHAPTER  Xfc 

On  the  27th  of  November,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land went  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  opened  the  ses- 
sions of  parliament.  Warm  debates  took  place  oa 
account  of  the  ruinous  manner  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can war  was  continued ;  but  Lord  North  and  his  pari- 
ty, who  thought  they  had  not  yet  carried  things  far 
enough,  maintained  a  considerable  majority  in  the 
bouse  of  commons.  Mr.  Burke  had  made  several 
motions  relative  to  the  release  of  Mr.  Laurens  from 
the  tower.  However,  at  length,  Mr.  Laurens  was 
brought  before  Lord  Mansfield,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  was  discharged  upon  certain  con- 
ditions. 

The  naval  force  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  West- 
Indies,  in  the  month  of  February,  1782,  amounted 
to  60  ships  of  the  line,  and  their  land  forces  when 
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j<  ined  would  have  formed  a  considerable  army, 
Jamaica  had  no  more  than  six  incomplete  battallions 
of  regular  troops  and  the  militia  of  the  island  to  de- 
fend it;  and  therefore  in  case  of  attack,  must  have 
been  soon  conquore&.  The  arrival  of  sir  George 
Rodney  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line  at  Barbadoes^ 
and  his  subsequent  junction  with  Sir  Samuel  Hood's 
squadron,  together  with  the  arrival  of  three  ships  of 
the  line  from  England  a  few  days  afterwards,  perhaps 
providentially  saved  Jamaica  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  English  fleet  at  St.  Lucia 
amounting  to  thirty  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  the 
force  under  de  Grasse  at  Martinico  to  thirty-four. 
The  metal  of  the  French  is  always  heavier  than  that 
of  the  English,  in  equal  rates,  so  that  in  this  point 
the  French  had  the  advantage. 

The  van  of  the  British  fleet  was  commanded  by 
Sir  Sciuiuel  Hood,  the  centre  by  Sir  George  Rodney 
and  the  rear  by  admiral  Sir  Frances  Drake. — The 
three  divisions  of  the  French  fleet  were  under 
Count  de  Grasse,  Mons.  de  Vaudreuil,  and  Mons.  de 
Bougainville. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  the  French  fleet  began  to 
tarn  out  of  Fort  Royal  harbor  early  in  the  mornings 
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with  a  great  convoy  under  their  protection,  all  bound 
to  the  French  or  Spanish  ports  in  Hispaniola.  De 
Grasse,  in  order  to  avoid  an  encounter  on  his  pas- 
sage, meant  to  keep  close  in  under  the  islands,  till 
he  had  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  English.  However 
their  departure  from  the  bay  was  so  speedily  coin- 
municated  fly  signals  from  the  frigates,  and  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  was  in  such  excellent  preparation,  that  all 
the  ships  were  clear  of  Gross-Islet-Bay  by  noon,  and 
pursued  with  the  utmost  expedition ;  so  that  the 
French  saved  only  a  few  hours,  by  being  masters  of 
the  time  of  departure.  The  English  gained  sight  of 
them  under  Dominique  at  night,  and  afterwards  re* 
gulated  the  pursuit  by  signals* 

Early  the  next  morning,  Count  de  Grasse  formed 
the  line  of  battle,  and  thereby  afforded  an  opp6rtunl- 
ty  to  his  convoy  for  proceeding  on  their  course, 
while  he  remained  to  abide  the  consequences. — The 
van  of  the  English  fleet  first  closed  with  the  French 
centre,  while  the  English  centre  and  rear  were  be- 
calmed. The  action  commenced  about  nine  o'clock 
on  the  nisth.  The  Barfleur,  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  own 
ship,  had  at  times  seven,  and  generally,  three  ships 
firing  upon  her,  and  none  of  the   division  escaped 

encountering  a  disproportioaate  fcrse.     Tbe  firm 
R  2 
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and  effectual  resistance  with  which  they  supported 
all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy's  superiority,  was  to  the 
highest  degree  glorious. — At  length  the  leading  ships 
of  the  centre  were  enabled  to  come  up  to  their  as- 
sistance. These  were  soon  followed  by  Sir  George 
Rodney  in  the  Formidable,  with  his  seconds  the 
Namur  and  the  Duke,  all  of  ninety  guns ;  they  made 
and  supported  a  most  tremendous  fire.  De  Grasse 
now  changed  the  nature  of  the  action,  and  kept  at 
such  a  distance  during  the  remainder  of  the  engage- 
ment, as  might  prevent  any  thing  decisive  happen- 
ing. — The  rest  of  the  English  fleet  coming  up,  de 
Grasse  withdrew  his  ships  from  the  action,  and  evad- 
ed ail  the  efforts  of  the  English  commanders  for  its- 
renewal.  Two  of  the  French  ships,  were  so  dam- 
aged that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  fleet,  and 
put  into  Guadaloupe.  On  the  side  of  the  English  the 
Royal  Oak  and  the  Montague  suffered  extremely ; 
hut  they  were  capable  of  being  repaired  at  sea,  so  as 
Bet  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  fleet. 

On  the  11th  the  French  fleet  weathered  Guada* 
loupe,  and  gained  such  a  distance,  that  the  body  of 
their  fleet  could  only  be  descried  from  the  mast-heads 
of  the  British  centre,  and  all  hopes  of  Sir  George 
Rodney's  coming  up  with  them  seemed  to  be  at  aa 
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end.  In  this  critical  situation,  one  of  the  French 
ships,  which  had  suffered  in  the  action,  was  perceiv- 
ed about  noon,  to  fall  off  considerably  from  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  to  leeward,  This  produced  signals  from 
the  English  admiral  for  a  general  chase,  which  was 
so  vigorous  that  the  Agamemnon,  and  some  others 
of  the  headmost  of  the  English  line,  were  coming 
up  so  fast  with  this  ship  that  she  would  assuredly  have 
been  cut  off  before  evening  had  not  her  signals  and 
imminent  danger  induced  de  Grasse  to  bear  down 
with  his  whole  fleet  to  her  assistance.  This  move- 
ment put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  French  to  avoid 
fighting,  The  pursuing  English  fell  back  into  their 
station,  and  a  close  line  was  formed.  The  French  also 
prepared  for  battle  with  the  greatest  resolution,  and 
the  night  passed  in  preparations  on  both  sides; 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  of  the  12ili 
of  April,  the  battle  commenced,  and  was  continued 
with  unremitting  fury  until  near  the  same  hour  in  the 
evening.  As  the  English  came  up,  they  ranged 
slowly  along  the  French  line,  and  close  under  their 
lee.  Being  so  near  every  shot  took  effect,  and  the 
French  ships  being  so  full  of  men,  the  carnage  in 
ihem  was  prodigious.  The  Formidable,  Admiral." 
Rodney's  ship,  fired  near  eighty  broacbidesj  and  ifc 
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m&y  be  supposed  the  rest  were  not  idle.  The  French 
atood  and  returned  this  dreadful  fire  with  the  ut- 
most firmness,  each  side  fighting,  as  if  the  honor  and 
fate  of  their  country  were  that  day  to  be  decided. 

Sir  George  Rodney  in  the  Formidable,  with  hfo 
seconds  the  Namur  and  the  Duke,  and  immediate- 
ly supported  by  the  Canada^  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock,  hove  directly  and  with  full  sail  athwart 
the  French  line  and  successfully  broke  (firo*,  about 
three  ships  short  of  the  centre,  where  Count  de 
Grasse  commanded  in  the  Ville  de  Paris  of  1 10  guns. 
Being  followed  and  supported  by  the  remainder  of 
his  division,  and  wearing  round  close  about  the  en- 
emy, he  effectually  separated  their  line.  This  bold 
adventure  proved  decisive.  The  battle  lasted  till 
sunset,  for  the  French  fought  with  the  greatest  bra- 
very. 

The  British  fleet  having  now  gained  the  wind  of 
the  French,  their  general  confusion  was  completed. 
Hood's  division  had  been  long  becalmed  and  kept 
out  of  action ;  but  his  head  ships  and  part  of  Ms  cen- 
tre, as  far  at  least  as  the  Barfieur,  which  he  himself 
commanded,  came  up  at  this  juncture,  and  contribut- 
ed to  render  the  victory  more  decisive.    The  Caesar^ 
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Cflorieux,  and  Hector,  soon  struck  their  colors, - 
but  not  till  after  they  had  made  the  most  noble  de- 
fence. 

Count  de  Grasse  was  nobly  supported  even  after 
the  line  was  broken  y  and  the  Bladem,  a  74,  went 
down  by  a  single  broadside,  in  a  general  exertion  to 
save  him.  The  Ville  de  Paris  way  almost  reduced 
to  a  wreck,  but  de  Grasse  still  held  out.  At  length 
Hood  in  the  Barfleur  approached  him  just  at  sunset, 
and  poured  in  a  most  destructive  fire.  The  Ville 
de  Paris  supported  all  these  shocks  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after,  when  she  struck  to  Sir  Samuel  Hood. 
It  was  said,  that  at  the  time  she  struck,  there  were 
out  taree  BS€S  feft  SilVS  SHu  unhurt  on  the  Upper 
deck,  and  that  the  Count  was  one  of  them. 

The  Caesar  was  unfortunately  set  on  fire,  and  blew 
up  in  the  night  of  the  action.  A  lieutenant  and 
fifty  English  seamen  perished,  with  about  four  hun- 
dred prisoners.  The  number  of  the  French  slain  in 
this  engagement^  and  that  of  the  9th,  was  computed 
at  three  thousand,  and  near  double  that  number 
wounded.  The  small  superiority  of  British  ships,  in 
point  of  numbers,  contributed  nothing  to  the  success 
#X  the  day,  as  more  of  Hood's  division  than  that  4Z£? 
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Iference  amounted  to,  were  prevented  coming  int& 
action,  through  the  want  of  wind.  The  whole  logs 
of  the  English*  in  killed  and  wounded  in  the  two 
actions,  was  stated  only  at  one  thousand  and  fifty, 
©f  which  two  hunditd  and  fifty* three  wur©  kilted  on 
the  spot. 

In  the  Ville  de  Paris  were  found :  thirty-six  chests  of 
money,  destined  to  pay  the  subsistence  of  the  troops 
in  the  designed  attack  on  Jamaica.  Sir  Bamue! 
Hood  being  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  scattered  enemy, 
©n  the  19th  he  came  up  and  took  the  Jason  and; 
Canton,  of  Sixty-Four  guns  each,  and  two  Frigates. 

Thus  the  French  lost  eight  ships  of  the  line :  si£ 
were  in  possession  of  the  English,  one  had  been 
sunk,  and  the  Csssar  blew  up  after  her  capture.-** 
The  English  having  joined  off  Gape  Tiberoon,  and 
the  French  having  no  force  to  the  windward,  Sir 
George  Rodney  proceeded  with  the  disabled  ships 
and  prizes  to  Jamaica,  as  well  for  their  repair,  as  the 
greater  security  of  the  Isfantf,  should  the  combined 
fleet  still  venture  upxm  the  prosecution  of  their  form- 
er design.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  left  With  about 
twenty  five  ships  of  the  line,  to  keep  the  sea,  and 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
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Let  us  now  return  to  North  America,  where  all 
forties  seemed  to  be  heartily  tired  of  the  war.  On 
the  5th  of  May,  Sir  Guy  CJarleton  arrived  at  New- 
York,  and  on  the  7th  he  wrote  to  General  Washing- 
ton, and  sent  him  some  public  papers,  that  his  Ex- 
cellency might  learn  from  them,  the  disposition  that 
prevailed  in  the  government  and  people  of  Great- 
Britain,  relative  to  the  making  of  a  peace  with 
America. 

The  British  administration  having  resolved  upon 
abandoning  all  offensive  operations  in  America,  the 
scheme  of  evacuating  all  the  weakest  posts  in  the 
United  States  was  adopted.  Accordingly,  on  the 
Mth  of  July,  Savannah  was  evacuated,  and  the 
Americans  immediately  took  possession  of  it,  the 
works  and  town  being  left  perfect. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  General  Leslie,  wha 
commanded  at  Charleston,  completed  the  embarka- 
tion of  his  troops  ^nd  quitted  that  town.  General 
Wayne  with  the  legion  and  light  infantry,  had  been 
before  their  works  for  several  days,  by  order  of 
Cfeneral  Greene.  It  was  hinted  to  him  from  General 
Leslie,  through  a  certain  medium,  that  if  they  were 
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permitted  to  embark  without  interruption,  every 
care  sbould  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the 
town.  Wayne  was  directed  to  accede  to  the  propo- 
sal, the  British  also  agreeing  not  to  fire  on  the  town 
after  getting  onboard.  The  conditions  being  fully 
understood  by  both  parties,  Charleston  was  evacuated 
and  possessed  without  the  least  confusion,  the  Ameri- 
can advance  following  close  on  the  British  rear. — 
The  Governor  was  conducted  into  his  capital  the 
same  day;  the  civil  police  established  the  day  fol- 
lowing, and  on  the  third,  the  town  was  opened  for 
business.  On  the  17th  the  British  crossed  the  bar? 
and  went  to  sea. 

Every  thing  now  seemed  to  announce  the  ap- 
proach of  peace.  The  American  Commissioners 
expedited  the  negociation  with  the  utmost  assiduity, 
and  on  the  30th  of  November,  provisional  articles 
were  agreed  upon  and  signed,  to  take  effect  when- 
ever terms  of  peace  should  be  finally  settled  with 
the  court  of  France.  The  business  was  finished  so 
privately  and  unexpectedly  that  the  ministers  and 
ambassadors,  as  well  as  others  in  and  about  the 
court  or  Versailles,  were  surprised  upon  hearing  the 
sews. 
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We  must  not  here  avoid  mentioning  an  unfortu- 
nate event,  which  happened  at  the  close  of  the  still 
more  unfortunate  American  war.  Ten  men  of  war, 
including  Count  de  Grasse's  ships,  with  a  large  fleet 
«>f  merchantmen  from  Jamaica,  suffered  exceedingly 
by  a  tremendous  gale  of  wind  off  Newfoundland,  on 
the  17th  of  September.  The  Ville  de  Paris  and  the 
Glorieux  foundered,  and  only  one  man  of  the  com- 
plement of  both  ships  escaped  to  tell  the  melancholy 
tale. — The  Hector  also  sunk  ;  but  being  descried 
in  time  by  a  snow  that  made  towards  them,  the  crew 
was  saved. — The  Ramilies  went  down,  but  her  peo- 
ple were  saved  by  the  merchantmen  in  company. 
The  Centaur  was  likewise  lost,  and  all  her  company 
except  twelve,  with  the  captain,  who  got  into  the  on- 
ly remaining  boat.  They  traversed  a  space  of  near 
eight  hundred  miles  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  without 
compass  or  quadrant,  and  with  a  blanket  for  a  sail. 
They  had  only  two  biscuits  divided  among  them 
every  twenty  four  hours  ;  and  as  much  water  during 
that  space  to  every  man  as  the  neck  of  a  wine  bottle 
broken  off  would  hold.  At  the  expiration  of  sixteen 
days  when  the  last  division  of  biscuit  and  water  had 
been  made,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  they  discover- 
ed the  Portuguese  Island  of  Fay al,  where  they  safely 
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arrived  at  night,  and  received  every  assistance  their 
melancholy  situation  demanded. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1733,  the  definitive  trea- 
ties between  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  were 
signed  at  Versailles,  by  the  respective  plenipotentia- 
ries authorised  for  that  purpose.  On  the  same  day, 
the  definitive  trtaty  with  Great  Britain  aud  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  was  also  signed  at  Paris,  by 
"David  Hartley,  Esq  the  British  plenipotentiary,  and 
John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  John  Jay,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  said  states. 

By  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty acknowledge  the  Independence  of  the  Thirteen 
United  States  of  America,  to  wit.  New- Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
*New- Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North-Carolina,  South-Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
He  also  relinquished  all  claims  to  the  Government  of 
the  said  States,  and  consented  to  treat  with  them  as 
a  free  and  Independent  people.  Their  boundaries 
were  also  settled,  and  they  were  allowed  the  liberty 
of  fishing  and  drying  fish  as  u&al  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland. 
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'Ihe  particulars  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Bri- 
&in,  France,  and  Spain,  will  be  found  in  our  history 
#f  England,  to  which  it  more  properly  belongs. 

Thus  ended  the  unhappy  American  war,  which 
added  to  the  national  debt  of  the  mother  country, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  million  pounds  sterling,  be- 
sides the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  our  officers,  sol- 
diers and  seamen,  to  the  disgrace  and  infamy  of 
Uiose  ministers,  who  advised  and  carried  it  on,  con- 
trary to  the  general  voice  of  the  people  of  Great- 
Britain  ! 


Memorable  EvenU  Recorded  in  this  Chapter, 

Mr.  Laurens  discharged  from  his  confinement 

in  the  Tower  of  London;  -        -    A.  D.  1781 

The  fleets  of  Sir  George  Rodney  and  Count 
de  Grasse  meet  in  the  West  Indies,      A.  D.  1782 

They  engage,  and  Count  de  Grasse  is  defeat- 
ed and  taken,  -        -         -        -        -do. 

f  avannah  evacuated  by  the  British  forces,  do, 
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And  afterwards  Charleston  in  South-Caro- 
lina, -         -*--..        l?8£ 

Prbrisional  articles  of  peace  signed  between 
the  British  and  American  commissioners,        do, 

The  definitive  treaties  between  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  S^ain,  and  America  sign- 
ed, -  A.  D.  1783. 


APPENDIX. 


CONSTITUTION 

OP  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

WE,  The  People  of  the  United  Stales,  in  order  to  form 
'  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  Domes-^ 
tic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the common  Defence, pre- 
Tiiote  the  general  rvelfare^and  secure  the  Blessings 
of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  DO  Or- 
dain and  Establish  this  CONSTITUTION  for  $m 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

ARTICLE  L 

Section  1.  iiLLE  legislaliye  powers  herein  grant- 
ed shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  State** 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  cf  Repr«T 
sentatiYes. 
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Section  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shaft 
be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second: 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states ;  and  the 
electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualification* 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  state  legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty  five  years,  and 
been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
state  in  which  he  shall- he  chosen* 

Representatives,  and  direct  taxes,  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  states  which  may  be  includ- 
ed within  this  union,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to 
the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those 
bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons. 
The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three 
years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of 
ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct. 
The  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one 
fjft  eyery  thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have 
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at  least  one  Representative  ;  and  until  such  enmep- 
ation  shall  be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire 
shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three  ;  Massachusetts, 
eight ;  Rhode-Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
©ne  ;  Connecticut,  five  y  New- York,  six  ;  New  Jer- 
sey, four ;  Pennsylvania,  eight ;  Delaware,  one  ; 
Maryland, six ;  Virginia,  ten;  North-Carolina,  five; 
South-Carolina,  five;  and  Georgia, three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from 
any  state,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue 
writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  ohoose  their 
speaker  and  other  officers;  and  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment. 

Section  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall: 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  state,  choseia 
by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each 
Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled,  in  cca- 
.  sequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided^ 
as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seals 
of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at 
the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class 
%t  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third: 
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class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one 
third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year :  and  if 
vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  du- 
ring the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  state,  the 
executive  thereof  may  make  tempprary  appointments 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which 
shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  hav* 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless 
they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers  an£ 
also  a  president  pro.  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  im- 
peachments, When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they 
shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President 
ef  the-  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall 
freside  :  And  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without 
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tie  concurrence  of    two  thirds  of  the  member* 
present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  ex* 
tend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  dis* 
qualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor, 
trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States  ;  but  the  par- 
ty convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject 
to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment  ac- 
cording to  law. 

Section  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold* 
ffig  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall 
be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  Legislature  thereof; 
but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  of 
alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of 
«hoo$ing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  dip 
ferent  day. 

Section  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum to  do  business  ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  ad-* 
jpurn,  from  day,  to  day,  and  may  be  authorised  t® 
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•ompel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  siicJi 
maimer,  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  House 
»ay  provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
#eedings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behav- 
iour, and  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  ft 
member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  from  time  to  time,  publish  the  same,  ex- 
cepting such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require 
secrecy :  and  the  yea&  and  nays  of  the  members  of 
either  House,  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire 
#f  one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the 
Journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress, 
•ha!!,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than 
that  in  which  the  twa  Houses-  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  6;  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  as- 
certained by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  trea- 
son, felony/,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  priviledged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of 
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their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  or  returning 
from  the  same  ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in 
either  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any 
other  place. 

Ne  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  he  appointed  to  any 
•ivil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time ; 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  a  member  -of  either  House  during 
his  continuance  in  office, 

Section  7.  Ali  bilis  for  raising  revenue  shall  origin- 
ate in  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  but  the  Senate 
may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on 
other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  be- 
come a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States— if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if 
Bot  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that 
House  in  winch  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  en- 
ter the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  pro- 
ceed to  re  consider  it.     If  after sush  re-consideration* 
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two  thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  hiH, 
it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the 
other  housevby  which  it  shall  likewise  be  re-consider- 
ed, and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  House,  it 
shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes 
•f  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays, 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against 
the  bill  shall  beentered  on  the  journal  of  each  House 
respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by 
the  President  within  ter<  days,  (Sundays  excepted) 
after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same 
shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it, 
unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its 
return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  be  necessary,  (except  on  a  question  of  ad- 
journment,) shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take 
effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  disapprov- 
ed by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to 
the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  ia  fee  case  of  a 
Mil. 
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Section  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power, 
To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises ;  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  4he  com- 
mon defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall 
be    uniform  throughout  the  United  States  : 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  : 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes : 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  through- 
out the  United  States : 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  : 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting 
the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States  : 

To  establish  post  offices  and  post  mads  : 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  ant]    useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  in- 
ventory the  exclusive   right  to   their  respective  writ- 
ings and  discoveries  : 
T 
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To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme 
court : 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law 
of  nations; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  repri- 
sal, and  make  rules  concerning  captures!  on  land 
and  water : 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years : 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy : 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces  ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress  insurrection,  and  re- 
pel invasions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplin- 
ing the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them 
a&  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  oiScers,  and  the  authority  of  train- 
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ing  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed 
by  Congress  : 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  milea 
square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  states,  and 
the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise 
like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings  : 

And,  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all'other  powers  vested  by  this  constitu- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department  or  officer  thereof. 

Section  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit,  shiul  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  per- 
son. 
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The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
lie  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

No   bill  af  attainder,  or  ex  post  facta  law,  shall  be 


No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax,  shall  be  laid 
unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration 
herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  state.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any 
regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of 
one  state  over  those  of  another  ;  nor  shall  vessels 
bound  to,  or  from,  one  fctate,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear? 
or  pay  duties  in  another. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law ; — 
and  a  regular  statement  and  kctount  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published 
from  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United 
states  :  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress,  accept  of  any  present  emolument,  office. 
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or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince, 
or  foreign  state. 

Section  10.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal ;  coin  money  ;  emit  bills  of  credit ; 
make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts  ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post 
facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress, 
lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  ex- 
cept what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
its  inspection  laws,  and  the  nett  produce  of  all  duties 
and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports, 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Slates ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the 
revision  and  controul  of  the  Congress.  No  state 
sha!l5  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty 
of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 
peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with 
another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in 
war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent 

danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 
T  2 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Section  1 .  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested 
in  a  President  of  the  tlpited  States  of  America.  He 
shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years, 
and,  together  with  the  Vice-President,  ehosen  for  the 
same  term,  be  elected  as  follows : 

Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  may  direct,  a  number  of  Electors,  equal  to 
the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress  ; 
but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  person  holding 
an  office  of  trust  or  profit,  under  the  United  States, 
shall  be  appointed  an  Elector. 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states? 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at 
least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with 
themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the 
persons  voted  for  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for 
each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Se- 
nate :  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
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counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed ; 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majori- 
ty, and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes>  then  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose 
by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President ;  and  if  no  per- 
son have  a  majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on 
the  list,  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose 
the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation 
from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from 
two  thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case3 
after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors,  shall 
be  the  Vice-President.— But  if  there  shall  remain 
two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall 
choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-President 
[See  amendments] 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choos- 
ing the  Electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give 
their  votes ;  which  day  shall  be  the  same  through- 
out the  United  States. 
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No  person,  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  President;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to 
that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years,  a  resi- 
dent within  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  of- 
fice, or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the 
same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  remov- 
al, death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall 
then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  ac- 
cordingly, until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  Pres- 
ident shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
his  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be 
increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive 
within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them. 
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Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  Gffice,  he 
shall  take  the  following  oath,  or  affirmation. 

*  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faith- 
i;  fully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
'•■'  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve, 
"  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitation  of  the  United: 
«  States." 

Section.  2.  The  President  shall  be  Commander  h> 
CMef  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  j. 
and  of  the  mililia  of  the  several  states,  when  called' 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may 
requre  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  offii^er 
fn  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices, 
and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  par- 
dons for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except 
incases  of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur ;  and  he 
shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con-^ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassaddrs,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  Btates. 
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whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law* 
But  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment 
of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the 
President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads 
of  departments. 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacan- 
cies that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at 
the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Section  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as 
be  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  ov 
either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between 
them  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he 
may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think 
proper ;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  pub- 
lic ministers ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  offi- 
cers of  L'.e  United  States. 

Section  4.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  th?  United  States  shall  be  removed 
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from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of, 
treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  fend  misde- 
meanors. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts,  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  re- 
ceive for  their  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall 
cot  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Section  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitu- 
tion, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to 
all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  minis- 
ters and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  mar- 
itime jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  party  ;  to  controversies'  be- 
tween two  or  more  states,  between  a  state  and  citi- 
zens of  aoother  state,  between  citizens  of  different 
states,  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming 
lands  under  grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a 
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state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  ciei- 
:zens,  or  subjects.     [See  amendments,  Art.  XL] 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  publie 
ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state 
shall  be  a  party,  fhe  supreme  court  shall  have  origin- 
al jurisdiction.  In  all  other  cases  before  mentioned, 
the  supreme  court  shaH  have  appellate  jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  expeptions,  and 
under  such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held 
in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been 
committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any 
state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the 
Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Section  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  ad- 
hering to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort— No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  on  confession  in  open  cciirt. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason 
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shall  work  corruption   of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in 
each  state  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  state.  And  the  Congress 
may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings,  shall  be  proved, 
and  the  effect  thereof. 

Section  2.  The  citizens  of  each  state*  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 

the  several  states. 

t 

A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  fel- 
ony, or  other  crime^  who  shall  rlee  from  justice,  and 
be  found  in  accther  state,  shall  on  demand  of  the 
executive  authority  of  the  state  from  which  he  tied 
be  delivered   up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having 

iurisdicdon  of  the  crime. 

j  ^ 

No  person  held  to  sen  ice  or  labor  in  one  state, 

under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall 

in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 

discharged  from  such  service  or  labor;  but  shall  be 

delivered  up  on  claim  of  the   party  to  whom   such 

service  or  labor  mav  be  due, 
U 
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Ssciion  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the 
Congress  into  this  union;  but  no  new  states  shall  be 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  oth- 
er state ;  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  states  concerned, 
as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  liave  power  to  dispose  of,  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations,  respecting 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  :  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
s@  construed,  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  of  any  particular  state. 

Section  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  state  in  this  union,  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  in- 
vasion— and  on  application  cf  the  Legislature,  or  of 
the  executive  (when  the  Legislature  connot  be  con- 
vened) against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments 
to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Le- 
gislatures of  two  thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  call 
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a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which  in 
either  case,  shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purpos- 
es, as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  several  states,  or 
by  conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by 
the  Congress ;  provided  that  no  amendment,  which 
may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first 
and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle ;  and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  -be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  in- 
to, before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be 
as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  Con- 
stitution, as  under  the  confederation. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  state 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mention- 
ed, and  the  members  of  the  several  state  Legisla- 
tures, and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  be 
bound  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  Consti- 
tution ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under 
the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Con- 
stitution between  the  states  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  convention,  by  Hie  unanimous  consent  of  the 
States  present,  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  twelfth.  In  witness  wliereof 
me  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

GO :  WASHINGTON,  President, 

and  Deputy  from  Virginia. 

New-Hampshire — John  Langdon,  Nicholas  GilmanV 

Massachusetts Nathaniel    Gorham,    Rufus   King. 

Connecticut — Wm>  Sam'l  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman, 
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Delaware — Geo.  Read,  Gunning  Bedford,  jun.  John 
Dickinson,  Richard  Baffett,  Jacob  Broom.  Mary- 
land— James  M'Henry,  Dan.  of  St.  Thos.  Jenifer, 
Dan.  Carroll.  New-York — Alexander  Hamilton. 
New-Jersey — --Wm.  Livingston,  David  Brearley, 
Wm.  Paterson,  Jona.  Dayton.  Pennsylvania — B. 
Franklin,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Rob.  Morris,  Geo.  C!y- 
mer,  Thos.  Fitzsimons,  Jared  Ingersoll,  James  Wil- 
son, Gouv.  Morris.     Virginia — John  Blair,  James 

Madison,    jun.       North- Carolina Wm.    Blount, 

Rich'd  Dobbs  Spaight,  Hugh  Williamson.  South- 
Carolina — J.  Rutledge,  Charles  Cotes.  Pinckney, 
Charles  Pinckney,  Pierce  Butler.  Georgia — Wil- 
liam Few,  Abm.  Baldwin. 

Attest.  WiL.LiAM  Jackson,  Secretary.  % 


In  Convention,  Monday,  Sept.  17, 1787. 
Present — The  States  of  New-Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Mr.  Hamilton,  from  New- 
York,  New* Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North- Carolina,  South- Carolina, 
and  Georgia. 

U2 
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Resolved, 

THAT  the  preceding  constitution  be  laid  before 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  that  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  it  should  after- 
wards be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates 
chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof,  under 
the  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  for  their  as- 
sent and  ratification  ;  and  that  each  convention  as- 
senting to  and  ratifying  the  same,  should  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  conven- 
tion, that  as  soon  as  the  conventions  of  nine  states 
shall  have  ratified  this  constitution,  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled  should  fix  a  day  on  which 
electors  should  be  appointed  by  the  states  which 
shall  have  ratified  the  same,  and  a  day  on  which 
the  electors  should  assemble  to  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  time  and  place  for  commencing  pro- 
ceedings under  this  constitution.— -That,  after  such 
publication  the  electors  should  be  appointed,  and  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  elected  :  Thatthe  elec- 
tors should  meet  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  election 
of  the  President,  and  should  transmit  their  votes  cer- 
tified, signed,  sealed,  and  directed,  as  the  constitu- 
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lion  requires,  to  the  secretary  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled ;  that  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives should  convene  at  the  time  and  place  as- 
signed ;  that  the  Senators  should  appoint  a  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing, opening  and  counting  the  voles  for  President ; 
and,  that  after  he  shall  be  chosen,  the  Congress,  to- 
gether with  the  President,  should  without  delay,  pro- 
ceed to  execute  this  constitution. 

By  the  unanimous  order  of  the  Convention, 

GO  :  WASHINGTON,  President 
William  Jackson,  Secretary. 


In  Convention,  Sept.  17,  1787, 
Sir, 
WE  hare  now  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
that  constitution  which  has  appeared  to  us  the  most 
advisable. 

The  friends  of  our  country  have  long  seen  and 
desired,  that  the  power  of  making  war,  peace,  and 
treaties,  that  of  levying  money  and  regulating  com- 
merce, and  the  correspondent  executive  andjudi- 
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cial  authorities  should  be  fully  and  effectually  rest* 
ed  in  the  general  government  of  the  union ;  but  the 
impropriety  of  delegating  such  extensive  trust  to 
one  body  of  men  is  evident.  Hence  results  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  different  organization. 

It  is  obviously  impracticable,  in  the  federal  gov* 
ernment  of  these  states,  to  secure  all  rights  of  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for 
the  interest  and  safety  of  all :  individuals  entering 
into  society,  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  pre- 
serve the  rest.  The  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice 
must  depend  as  well  on  situation  and  circumstance 
as  on  the  object  to  be  obtained.  It  is  at  all 
times  difficult  to  draw  with  precision  the  line  be- 
tween those  rights  which  must  be  surrendered,  and 
those  which  may  be  reserved  ;  and  on  the  present 
occasion  this  difficulty  was  increased  by  a  differ- 
ence among  the  several  states  as  to  their  situation, 
extent,  habits,  and  particular  interests. 

In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  subject  we  kept 
steadily  in  our  view,  that  which  appears  to  us  the 
greatest  interest  of  every  true  American,  the  consoli- 
dation of  our  union,  in  which  is  involved  our  pros- 
perity, felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence. 
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This  important  consideration,  seriously  and  deeply 
impressed  on  our  minds,  led  each  state  in  the  con- 
vention to  be  less  rigid  on  points  of  inferior  magni- 
tude, than  might  have  been  otherwise  expected  ;  and 
thus  the  constitution,  which  we  now  present,  is  the 
Fesult  of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  defer- 
ence and  concession  which  the  peculiarity  of  our 
political  situation  rendered  indispensible. 

That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation 
of  every  state  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected ;  but 
each  will  doubtless   consider,   that  had  her  interest 
alone  been  consulted,  the  consequences  might  have 
been  particularly  disagreeable  or  injurious  to  others  ; 
that  it  is  liable  to  as  few  exceptions  as  could  reason- 
ably have  been  expected,  we  hope  and  believe ;  that 
it  may  promote  the  lasting  w  eifare  of  that  country  so 
dear  to  us  all,  and  secure  her  freedom  and  happiness, 
is  our  most  ardent  wish. 
With  sp-eat  respect,  we  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  humble  servants, 
Go :  WASHINGTON,  President 
By  unanimous  order  of  the  Convention 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  Congress, 
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AMENDMENTS. 


ARTICLE  t 

fjONGRESS  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE  IL 

A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  io  ihfc 
security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  III. 

No  soldier  shall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in 
any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor 
in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  law. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasona- 
ble searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and, 
no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  incases  arising 
in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in 
actual  service,  in  time  of  war,  or  public  danger  :  Nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to 
be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall 
be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  witness 
against  himself ;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law :  nor  shall  pri- 
vate property  be  taken  for  public  use^  without  just 
compensation. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

In  ali  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  Ten- 
joy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  im- 
partial jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed ;  which  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
his  favor  ;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  council  for 
his  defence. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  con- 
troversy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  :  and  no  fact  tried 
by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law, 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required  ;  nor  exces- 
sive fines  imposed ;  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments inflicted. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration,  in  the  constitution,  of  certain 
rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others,  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  k)  the  United  States  by 
the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states, 
are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the 
people. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity, 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

[This  article  is  substituted  "  in  lieu  of  the  third  para? 
"graph  of  the  first  section  oftlie  second  article  of 
"  the  Constitution"] 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  state?, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President, 

one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
W 
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the  same  state  with  themselves  :  they  shall  name  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and 
in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  President  and  all  persons  voted  for  as 
Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each, 
which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit, 
sealed,  to  the  se^fc  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  cer- 
tificates and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted :  the  per- 
son having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President, 
shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
ef  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if 
no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons 
having  the  greatest  number,  not  exceeding  three  on 
the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot, 
the  President ;  but  in  choosing  the  President,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  states  ;  the  representation 
from  each  state  having  one  vote  :  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from 
two  thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
state*  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice  ;  and  if  the 
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House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  Presi- 
dent whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon 
them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following', 
then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability" 
of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  as  Vice-President  shall  be  Vice- 
President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  electors  appointed  :  and  if  no  person 
have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers 
on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent :  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice;  but  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to 
the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
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OP 

INDEPENDENCE. 

In  General  Congress,  PhiloMphla,  July  4,  177$. 

?  ?  HEN  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  ths 
political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  an* 
other,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth, 
the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nature^  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  res- 
pect to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the 
separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all 
men  are  created  equal :  that  they  are  endowed  by 
iheir  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights  :  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever 
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any  form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abo- 
lish it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Pru- 
dence indeed  will  dictate,  that  governments  long  es- 
tablished should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
causes,  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shewn, 
that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while  evils 
are  sufiferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing 
the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed;  But  when 
a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations  pursuing  in- 
variably the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is 
their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  pro- 
vide new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has 
been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies  ;  and 
such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to 
alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The  his- 
tory of  the  present  king  of  Great- Britain  is  a  history 
of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  dU 
rect  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  these  states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  candid  world, 
W2 
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He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  whole- 
some and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  government  to  pass  laws  of 
Immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspend- 
ed in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtain- 
ed ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected 
to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accom- 
modation of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  peo- 
ple would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the 
legislature ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formi- 
dable to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places 
unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  deposi- 
tory of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeated- 
ly, for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  ior  a  long  time,  after  such  dissolu- 
tions, to  cause  others  to  be  elected ;  whereby  the 
legislative  powers  incapable  of  annihilation,  have 
returned  to  the  people  at  large,  for  their  exercise ; 
the  state  remaining  in  the  mean  time  exposed  to  all 
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ihe  danger  of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions 
within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of 
these  states  ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws 
for  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  oth- 
ers to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising 
the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by 
refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary 
powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone^ 
for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and 
payments  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and 
sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harrass  our  people 
and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing 
armies  without  tbe  consent  of  our  Legislatures,  i 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  indepen- 
dent of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a 
jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  Constitution^  and  usac* 
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knowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  assent  to  theu 
acts  of  pretended  legislation. 

Poj  quartering  large  bodies  of  troops  among  us  : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punish- 
ment for  any  murders  they  should  commit  on  the 
inhabitants  of  these  states : 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us  in  many  cases  of  the  benefits  of 
trial  by  jury : 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for 
pretended  offences : 

For  abolishing  the  free  sj^stem  of  English  laws  in 
a  neighboring  province,  establishing  therein  an  arbi- 
trary government,  and  enlarging  its  boundries,  so  as 
tt)  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument 
for  introduciug  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  co- 
lonies : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most 
valuable  laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the  forma 
of  our  government : 
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For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures  and  declar- 
ing themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for 
us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring 
us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts, 
burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  pea*1 
pie. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of 
foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of  death, 
desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  and  perfidy,  scarcely  paralleled  in 
the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the 
head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens,  taken  cap- 
tive on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their 
country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends 
and  brethren,  cr  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us, 
and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of 
cur  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose 
known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destrue« 
tion  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions, 
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In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  pe- 
titioned for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms  ;  our 
repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  re- { 
peated  injury.  A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus 
marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our 
British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from  time 
to  time  of  attempts  made  by  their  legislature  to  ex- 
tend an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us. — We 
Iiave  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  appeal- 
ed to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we 
have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would 
inevitably  interrupt  our  connection  and  correspond- 
ence. They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
justice  and  of  cc  asanguinity.  We  must  therefore 
acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our 
separation  and  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of 
mankind — enemies  in  war  ;  in  peace  friends. 

WE,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled, 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  for 
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the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  DO,  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colo- 
nies, solemnly  publish  and  declare,  That  these  Unit- 
ed Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  FREE 
AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES;  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and 
the  state  of  Great- Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be  totally 
dissolved  ;  and  that  as  Pree  and  Independent  States, 
they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all 
other  acts  and  things  which  Independent  States  may 
of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
vrith  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other,  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  President. 

New-HampshirK — Josiah  Bartlett,  Wm.  Whipple, 
Matthew  Thornton.  Massachusetts-Bay — Samuel  Ad- 
ams, John  Adams,  Rob.  T.  Paine,  Elbridge  Gerry 
Rhode- Island — Stephen  Hopkins,  William  Ellery, 
Connecticut — Roger  Sherman,  Saml.  Huntington, 
Wm.  Williams,  Oliver  Wolcott.  New-York— W& 
liam  Floyd,  Philip  Livingston,  Francis  Lewis,  Lewis 
Morris.      New-Jersey — Rich.   Stockton,  J.  Wither- 
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spoon,  Fr.  Hopkinson,  J.,  Hart,  Ab.  Clark.  Penn- 
sylvania— Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  Benja* 
min  Franklin,  John  Morton,  George  Clymer,  James 
Smith,  George  Taylor,  James  Wilson,  George  Ross. 
Delaware — Caesar  Rodney,  George  Read.  Mary* 
land — Sam.  Chase,  Wm.  Paca,  Tho.  Stone,  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton.  Virginia — Geo.  Wythe, 
Rich.  H.  Lee,  Th.  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  junior,  Francis-Lightfoot  Lee,  Car- 
ter Braxton.  North-Carolina — William  Hooper,  Jo- 
seph Hewes,  John  Penn.  South- Carolina — Edw. 
Rutledge,  Th.  Heyward,  jun.  Th.  Lynch,  jun.  Ar. 
Middleton.  Georgia—  Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman 
Hall,  George  Walton. 


PRESIDENT  WASHINGTON'S 

FAREWELL  ADDRESS 


TO   THE  PEOPLE  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Friends  and  Fellow- Citizens, 

JL  HE  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen, 
to  administer  tbe  Executive  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actual- 
ly arrived  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in 
designating  the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed  with 
that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  espe- 
cially as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expres- 
sion of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline  be- 
ing considered  among  the  number  of  those  out  of 
whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 
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I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice 
to  be  assured,  that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken, 
without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations  apper- 
taining to  the  relation,  which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen 
to  his  country ;  and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender 
of  service  which  silence  in  my  situation  might  imply, 
I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your 
future  interest ;  no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for 
your  past  kindness  ;  but  am  supported  by  a  full  con- 
viction that  the  step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in, 
the  office  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice  called 
me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to 
the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  ap- 
peared to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that 
it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  con- 
sistently with  motives,  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement,  from  which 
I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my 
inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  prepartion  of  an  address  to  de- 
clare it  to  you  ;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then 
perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with 
foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous   advice  of  per- 
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sons   entitled   to  my   confidence,  impelled   me   to 
abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  exter- 
rial  as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit 
of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  du- 
ty or  propriety  :  and  am  persuaded,  whatever  par- 
tiality may  be  retained  for  my  service,  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  of  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the 
arduous  trust,  were  explained  on  the  proper  occa- 
sion. In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say, 
that  I  have  with  good  intentions  contributed  towards 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  best  exertions  of  which  a  very  falliable 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious  in  the  out- 
set of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualifications,  experi- 
ence in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence 
of  myself ;  and  evey  day  the  increasing  weight  of 
years  admonishes  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of 
retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  wel- 
come.. Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstances  have  giv- 
en peculiar  value  to  my  services,  they  were  tempo- 
rary i  I  have  the|  consolation  to  believe  that  while 
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choice  and  prudence   invite  me  to  quit  the  political 
scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment,  which  is  in- 
tended to  terminate  the  career  of  my  public  life, 
my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep 
acknowledgment  of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me  ;  still  more  for  the  sted- 
fast  confidence  With,  which  it  has  supported  me  j 
and  for  the  opportunities  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of 
manifesting  my  inviolable  attachment,  by  services 
faithful  and  persevering,  though  in  usefulness  unequal 
to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our  coun- 
try from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  remembered 
to  our  praise,  and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our 
annals,  that  under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable  to  mis- 
lead—amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubious — vi* 
i.lssitudes  of  fortune  often  discouraging — in  situa- 
tions in  which  not  unfrequently  want  of  success  has 
countenanced  a  spirit  of  criticism — the  constancy  of 
your  support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts 
and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans  by  which  they  were 
effected.  Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea  I 
shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  in* 
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citement  to  unceasing  vows  that  Heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  benifieence 
— that  your  union  and  brotherly  affection  may  be 
perpetual — that  the  free  constitution,  which  is  the 
work  of  your  hands  may  be  sacredly  maintained — ■ 
that  its  administration  in  every  department  may  be 
stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue — that  in  fine,  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  complete,  by  so 
careful  a  preservation,  and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this 
blessing  as  will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recom- 
mending it  to  the  applause,  the  affection,  and  adop- 
tion of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solicitude 
for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  with  my 
life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger  natural  to  that 
solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to  re- 
commend to  your  frequent  review,  some  sentiments 
which  are  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  incon- 
siderable observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all- 
important  to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a 
people.  These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the 
more  freedom,  as  you   can  only  feel  in  them  the 

disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
X  2 
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possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  coun- 
sels. Nor  can  I  forget  as  an  encouragement  to  if,, 
your  indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments,  on  a  for* 
mer  and  not  dissimilar  occasion* 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every 
ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine 
is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you: 
one  people,  is  also  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so ;  for 
it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence, the  support  of  your  tranquility  at  home, 
your  peace  abroad;  of  your  safety;  of  your  pros- 
perity; of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly 
prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  from  different 
causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains  wiU 
be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in 
your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth  ;  as  this  is 
the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against  whieh  the 
batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be 
most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly 
and  insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment 
that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value 
of  your  national  union,  to  your  collective  and  in- 
dividual  happiness  :  that  you  should  cherish  a  cor- 
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dial,  habitual,  and  immoveable  attachment  to  it ;  ac- 
customing yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of 
the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperi- 
ty ;  watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxie- 
ty ;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a 
suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned  ; 
and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  coun- 
try from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy 
and  interest.  Citizens  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  com- 
mon country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American,  which  bev 
longs  to  you,  in  your  national  capacity,  must  al? 
ways  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism  more  than 
any  appellation  derived  from  local  discriminations* 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same 
religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political  principles, 
You  have  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumph? 
ed  together ;  the  independence  and  liberty  you  pos- 
sess are  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and  joint  ef- 
forts,, of  common  dangers,  sufferings,  and  successes. 
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But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they 
address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly 
outweighed  by  those  which  apply  more  immediatly 
to  your  interest.  Here  every  portion  of  our  country 
finds  the  most  commanding  motives  for  carefully 
guarding  and  preserving  the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  North  in*  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the 
South,  protected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a  common 
government,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commer- 
cial enterprise,  and  precious  materials  of  manufactur- 
ing industry.  The  South,  in  the  same  intercourse, 
b  enefitting  by  the  agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agri- 
culture grow  and  its  commerce  expand.— Turning 
partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  North, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigorated;  and 
while  it  contributes  in  different  ways,  to  nourish  and 
increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national  navigation 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a  maritime 
strength  to  which  itself  is  unequally  adapted.  The 
East,  in  a  like  intercourse  with  the  West,  already 
finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  interior 
communications,  by  land  and  water,  will  mose  and 
more  find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commodities  which 
it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
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The  West  derives  from  the  East  supplies  requisite  to 
its  growth  and  comfort ;  and  what  is  perhaps  of  still 
greater  consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  cutlets  for  its  own 
productions  to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the  future 
maritime  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union, 
directed  by  an  indissoluble  community  of  interest 
as  one  nation.  Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  West 
can  hold  this  essential  advantage,  whether  derived 
from  its  own  separate  strength,  or  from  an  apostate 
and  unnatural  connection  with  any  foreign  power, 
must  be  intrinsrely  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an 
immediate  and  particular  interest  in  union,  all  the 
parts  combined  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united  mass 
ef  means  and  efforts  greater  strength,  greater  resource, 
proportionably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  by 
foreign  nations ;  and  what  is  of  most  inestimable 
value !  they  must  derive  from  union  an  exemption 
from  those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves,  which 
so  frequently  afflict  neighboring  countries  not  tied 
together  by  the  same  government :  which  their  own 
rival-ships  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and 
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intrigues  would  stimulate  and  embitter.  Hence 
likewise  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  over- 
grown military  establishments  which  under  any 
form  of  government  are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to  Re- 
publican liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liber- 
ty, and  that  the  love  of  the  one,  ought  to  endear  to 
you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language 
to  every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit 
the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  primary  object  of 
patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a  com- 
mon government  can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere? 
Let  experience  solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  specu- 
lation in  such  a  case,  were  criminal.  We  are  au- 
thorised to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the 
whole,  with  the  auxilary  agency  of  governments  for 
the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue 
to  the  experiment.  'Tis  well  worth  a  fair  and  full 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and  obvious  mo- 
tives to  union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our  conntry, 
while  experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated  its 
impracticability,  there  will  always  be  reason  to  (lis- 
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trust  the  patriotism  of  those  who  in  any  quarter  may 
endeavor  to  weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb 
our  union,  it  occurs  as  matter  of  serious  concern, 
that  any  ground  should  have  been  furnished  for 
characterising  parties  by  geographical  discriminations 
— Northen  and  Southern — Atlantic  and  Western  ; 
whence  designing  men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a 
belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.  One  of  these  expedients  of  party  to 
acquire  influence  within  particular  districts,  is  to  mis- 
represent (he  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  against  the 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  winch  spring  from 
those  misrepresentations  ;  they  tend  to  render  alien 
to  each  other  these,  who  ought  to  be  bound  together 
by  fraternal  affection.  The  inhabitants  of  our  west- 
ern country  have  lately  had  a  usetui  lesson  on  this 
head :  they  have  seen  in  the  negociation  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  in  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the 
Senate,  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  univer- 
sal satisfaction  at  that  event  throughout  the  United 
States,  a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded  were  the 
suspicions  propagated  among  Vnevn,  of  a  policy  in 
the    general    government,     and    in    tlie    Atlantic 
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States,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to  the 
Mississippi  ;  they  have  been  witnesses  to  the  forma- 
tion of  two  treaties,  that  with  Great- Britain,  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every  thing  they 
could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  tow- 
ards confirming  their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be 
their  wisdom  to  rely,  for  the  preservation  of  these 
advantages  on  the  Union  by  which  they  were  pro- 
cured ?  Will  they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those 
advisers,  if  such  there  are,  who  would  sever  them 
from  their  brethren,  and  connect  them  with  aliens  ? 

To  the  efficacy  und  permanency  of  your  union, 
a  government  for  the  whole  is  indispensable.  No 
alliances,  however  strict,  between  the  parts  can  be 
an  adequate  substitute ;  they  must  inevitably  expe- 
rience the  infractions  and  interruptions  which  all 
alliances  in  all  times  have  experienced.  Sensible 
of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  of 
government  better  calculated  than  your  former,  for  an 
intimate  union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management 
of  your  common  concerns. — This  government,  the 
offspring  of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  un- 
awed,  adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  mature 
deliberation;  completed  free  in  its  principles,  in  the 
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distribution  of  its  powers,  uniting  security  with  ener- 
gy, and  containing  within  itself  a  provision  for  its 
amendment,  lias  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and 
your  support. — Respect  for  its  authority,  compliance 
with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  du- 
ties enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true 
liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political  system  is,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tution of  government.  But,  the  constitution  which 
at  any  time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and 
authentic  act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obli- 
gatory upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and 
the  right  of  the  people  to  establish  government,  pre- 
supposes the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the   laws,  all 
combinations  and  associations,  under  whatever  plau- 
sible character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct,  con- 
trol, counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and 
action  of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  de e 
of  this  fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal  t$m 
They  serve   to  organize  faction  :  to  give  it  an 
ncial  and  extraordinary  force  ;  to  put  in  the  p 
of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a 
fy,  often  a  small,  but  artful  and  enterprising  minor 
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ty  of  the  community  ;  and,  according  to  the  alter* 
nate  triumphs  of  different  parties,  to  make  the  pub- 
lic Administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and 
incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the  or- 
gan of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by 
common  council,  and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the 
above  description  may  now  and  then  answer  popu- 
lar ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cunning, 
ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men  will  be  enabled  to 
subvert  the  power  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp  for 
themselves  the  reigns  of  government ;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have  lifted  them 
to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  our  government, 
and  the  permanency  of  your  present  happy  state,  it 
is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily  discounte- 
nance irregular  oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  au- 
thority, but  also,  that  you  resist  with  care  the  spirit 
of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however  specious 
the  pretexts.  One  method  of  assault  may  be  to 
effect  in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  alterations 
whh:h  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus 
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to  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown^ 
In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as  neces- 
sary to  fix  the  true  character  of  government  as  of 
other  human  institutions  \  that  experience  is  the 
surest  standard  by  which  to  rest  (he  real  tendency 
of  the  existing  constitution  of  a  country,  that  facili- 
ty in  changes  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis 
and  opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change,  from  the 
endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion  :  and  re- 
member, especially,  that  for  the  elncient  manage- 
ment of  your  common  interests,  in  a  country  so  ex- 
tensive as  ours,  a  goverment  of  as  much  vigor  as  is 
consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty  is  in- 
dispensable. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  gov- 
erment with  powers  properly  distributed  and  adjust- 
ed, its  surest  guardian.  Ft  is,  indeed,  little  else 
than  a  name  where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  pro- 
perty. 

I  have  already  intimated   to  you  the  danger  of 
parties  in  the  State,  with  peculiar  reference  to  the 
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founding  of  them  on  geographical  discriminations 
X<et  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and 
warn  you,  la  the  most  solemn  manner,  against  Hie 
baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  part}-,  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our 
nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of 
the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  different  shapes  in 
ail  governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  controled,  or 
repressed ;  but  in  those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen* 
in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst 
enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over 
another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge  natural 
to  party  dissension,  which  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is. 
itself  a  frightful  despotism  :  but  this  leads  at  length 
to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  despotism.  The 
disorders  and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  incline 
the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the 
absolute  power  of  an  individual ;  and  sooner  or  later 
the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able,  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  this  dis- 
position to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on 
the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 
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Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this 
kind,  (which,  nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
out  of  sight)  the  common  and  continual  mischiefs  of 
the  spirit  of  party,  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the  inter- 
est and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and  re- 
strain it 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils, 
and  enfeeble  the  public  administration.  It  agitates 
the  community  with  ill-founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms — kindles  the  animosity  of  one  party  against 
another,  foments  occasionally  riot  and  insurrection. 
It  opens  the  door  to  foreign  influence  and  corruption, 
which  find  a  facilitated  access  to  the  government 
itself  through  the  channels  of  party  passion.  Thus 
the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country  are  subjected 
to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries 
are  useful  checks  upon  the  administration  of  the 
government,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  This  within  certain  limits  is  probably  true, 
and  in  governments  of  a  monarchical  cast,  patriot- 
ism may  look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favcr,  up- 
on the  spirit  of  party.     But  in  those  of  the  popular 

character,  in  governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit 
Y  2 
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not  to  be  encouraged. From  their  natural  ten- 
dency it  is  certain,  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose.  And  there 
being  constat  danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought 
to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and 
assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame, 
lest  instead  of  warming  it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise  that  the  habits  of  thinking 
in  a  free  country  should  inspire  caution,  in  those  in- 
trusted with  its  administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoid- 
ing in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department 
to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  depart- 
ments in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form 
of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate 
of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abuse  it, 
which  predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  sufficient 
to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  necessi- 
ty of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  the  poli- 
tical power ;  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  in  differ- 
ent depositaries,  and  constituting  each  the  guardian 
$>f  the  public  weal  against  invasions  by  the  others^ 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  aud  mo- 
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item  ;  some  of  them  in  our  country,  and  under  our 
own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary 
as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be 
corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the 
constitution  designates. — But  let  there  be  no  change 
by  usurpation ;  for  though  this>  in  one  ii^tance,  may 
be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weap- 
on by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed.  The 
precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance  in  per- 
manent evil  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the 
use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispostions  and  habits  which  lead  to 
political  prosperity,  Religion  and  Morality  are  ioriis- 
pensible  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  would  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest 
props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere 
politician  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  res- 
pect and  cherish  them — a  volume  could  not  trace 
all  their  connections  with  private  and  public  felicity. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  is  the  security  for 
property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  reli- 
gious obligation  desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  in- 
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sfruments  of  investigation  in  Courts  of  Justice?  and 
let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition,  that  mo- 
rality can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever 
may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  educa- 
tion on  minds  of  peculiar  structure ;  reason  and  ex- 
perience both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  mo- 
rality can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a 
necessary  spring  of  popular  government.  The  rule 
indeed  extends  with  more  or  less  force  to  every  spe- 
cies of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sincere 
friend  to  it  can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts 
to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  frabric  ? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
Institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and' secu- 
rity, cherish  public  credit.  One  method  of  preser- 
ving it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible .;  avoid- 
ing occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but 
remembering  also  that  timely  disbursements  to  pre- 
pare for  danger,  frequently  prevent  much  greater  dis- 
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bursernents  to  repel  it ;  avoiding  likewise  the  accu- 
mulation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of 
expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of  peace 
to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may 
have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon 
posterity  the  burthen  which  we  ourselves  ought  to 
hear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to 
your  Representatives,  but  it  is  necessary  that  pub- 
lic opinion  should  co  operate.  To  facilitate  to  them 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  it  is  essential  that 
you  should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the 
payment  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue  ;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes  ;  that  no  taxea 
can  be  devised  which  are  not  more  or  less  inconven- 
ient and  unpleasant ;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrass- 
ment  inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the  proper 
objects  (which  is  always  a  choice  of  difficulties) 
ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construc- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  making 
if,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures 
for  obtaining  revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies 
may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations; 
cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all ;  religion  and 
morality  enjoin  tin's  conduct  :  and  can  it  be  tfaajfc 
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good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it  ?  It  will  be 
worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magna- 
nimioKS  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always 
guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who 
can  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the 
fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  tempo- 
rary advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherance  to  it  ?  Can  it  be,  that  Providence  lias  not 
connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with 
virtue  ?  The  experiment  at  teast,  is  recommended 
by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature- 
Alas  !  it  is  rendered  impossible  by  their  vices. 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more 
essential  than  that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies 
against  particular  nations,  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded ;  and  that  in 
|jlace  of  them  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all 
should  be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  indulges 
towards  another  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fond- 
ness, is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its 
animosity,  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest. 
Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another  disposes 
each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
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feold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haugh- 
ty and  untraceable,  when  accidental  or  trifling  occa- 
sions of  dispute  occur. — Hence  frequent  collisions, 
obstinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody  contests.  The  na- 
tion, prompted  by  ill-will  and  resentment,  sometimes 
impels  to  war  the  government  contrary  to  the  best 
calculations  of  policy.  The  government  sometimes 
participates  in  the  national  propensity,  and  adopts 
through  passion  what  reason  would  reject ;  at  other 
times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  cation  subser- 
vient to  projects  of  hostility  instigated  by  pride,  am- 
bition, and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  motives. 
The  peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  na- 
tion for  another,  produces  &  variety  of  evils.  Sym- 
pathy for  the  favorite  nation,  facilitating  this  illusion 
of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases  where 
no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into 
one  the  interests  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  in- 
to a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  lat- 
ter, without  adequate  inducement  or  justification, 
It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favorite  nation  of 
privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to 
injure  the  nation  making  the  concessions  ;  by  mine* 
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eessarily  parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been  re- 
tained ;  and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a  dis- 
position to  retaliate  in  the  parties  from  whom  equal 
privileges  are  withheld:  And  it  gives  to  ambitious, 
corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens  (who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation)  facility  to  betray  or 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  without 
odium,  sometimes  even  without  popularity  ;  gilding 
with  the  appearance  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obliga- 
tion a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion, 
or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish 
compliance  of  ambition,   corruption  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable 
ways,  such  attachments  are  particularly  alarming  to 
the  truly  enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with 
domestic  factions,  to  practise  the  arts  of  seduction, 
to  mislead  the  public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe 
the  public  councils  ?  Such  an  attachment  of  a  small 
or  weak,  towards  a  great  or  powerful  nation,  dooms 
the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I 
conjure  you  to  believe  me  fellow-citizens)  the  jeal- 
ousy of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake ; 
since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  in- 
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flaenee  is  one  of  the  most  baneful"  foes  of  republi- 
can government.  But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful 
must  be  impartial  ;  else  it  becomes  the  instrument 
of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  de~ 
fence  against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign 
nation,  and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side, 
and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influ- 
ence on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who  may  resist 
the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become 
suspected  and  odious  ;  while  its  tools  and  dupes 
usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people,  to 
surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  re- 
lations, to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connex- 
ion as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 
engagements,  let  them  be  fainted  with  perfect  good 
faith.     Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to 
us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  we 
must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  cau- 
ses of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  inipu 
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cate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vi- 
cissitudes of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  en- 
ables us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain 
one  people,  under  an  efficient  government,  the  pe- 
riod is  not  far  off,  when  we  may  defy  material  in- 
jury from  external  annoyance  ;  when  we  may  take 
such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality,  we  may 
at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  res- 
pected ;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocations  ;  when  we 
may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided 
by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Vihy  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  san- 
ation ?  Why  quit  our  own,  to  stand  upon  foreign 
ground  1  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with 
that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle,  our  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rival- 
^hip,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice  ? 

It  Is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent 
alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world  ;  so 
far  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for 
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let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  max- 
im  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  af- 
fairs, that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I  re- 
peat it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed 
in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suita- 
ble establishments,  on  a  respectable  defensive  pos- 
ture, we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliance?  for 
extraordinary  emergencies, 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are 
recommended  by  policy,  humanity,  and  interest. 
But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  held  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand  ;  neither  leading  nor  grant- 
ing exclusive  favors  or  preferences  ;  consulting  the 
natural  course  of  things  :  diffusing  and  diversifying 
by  gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce,  but  forc- 
ing nothing :  establishing,  with  powers  so  disposed, 
in  order  to  give  our  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define 
the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of  in- 
tercourse, the  best  that  present  circumstances  and 
mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  temporary  and  liable 
to  be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied,  as  ex- 
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perience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate  ;  constant- 
ly keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to 
look  for  disinterested  favors  from  another  y  that  ijEr 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for 
whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character :  that 
by  such  acceptance,  it  iritfy  place  itself  in  the  condi- 
tion of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favors, 
and  yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not 
giving  more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error  than 
to  expect,  or  calculate,  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  experience 
must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  entering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  coun- 
sels of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not 
hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impres- 
sion I  could  wish,  that  they  will  controul  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from 
running  the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the 
destiny  of  nations  : — But  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself,' 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit, 
some  occasional  good — that  they  may  now  and  then 
recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn 
against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard  a- 
gainst  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism,  this 
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hope  will  be  a  full  recompence  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare,  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

How  far  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I 
have  been  guided  by  the  principles  which  have  been 
delineated,  the  public  records  and  other  evidences  of 
my  conduct  must  witness  to  you,  and  to  the  world. 
To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience  is, 
that  I  have  at  least  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by 
them. 

In  relation  to  the  first  subsisting  war  in  Europe, 
my  Proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April,  1793,  is  the  in- 
dex to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approving 
voice,  and  by  that  of  your  Representatives  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  spirit  of  that  measure  has 
continually  governed  me  ;  uninfluenced  by  any  at- 
tempts to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination  with  the  aid  of  the 
best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that 
our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and  in- 
terest to  take,  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken  it, 
I  determined,  as  far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to 
maintain  it  with  moderation,  perseverance,  and  firm- 
ness. 

Z2 
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The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold 
this  conduct,  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to 
detail.  I  will  only  observe,  that  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far  from 
being  denied  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  has 
been  virtually  admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  in- 
ferred, without  any  thing  more,  from  the  obligation 
which  justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every  nation 
in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  in- 
violate the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  towards  oth- 
er nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that 
conduct  will  be  best  referred  to  your  reflections  and 
experience.  With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has 
been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country,  to  set- 
tle and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to 
progress  without  interruption,  to  that  degree  of 
strength  and  consistency,  which  is  necessary  to  give 
it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  for- 
tunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  admin- 
istration, I  am  unconscious  of  intentional  error ;  I 
am  nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to 
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think  it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed  many 
errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I  fervently  beseech 
the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  whicb 
they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with 
indulgence;  and  that  after  forty-five  years  of  my 
life  dedicated  to  its  service,  with  an  upright  zea!r 
the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned 
to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  man- 
sions of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things 
and  actuated  by  that  fervant  love  towards  it,  which 
is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  progenitors  for  several  generations  ; 
I  anticipate  with  pleasing  expectation  that  retreat,  in 
which  I  promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy  the 
sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking  in  the  midst  of  my 
fellow- citizens,  the  benign  infiuence  of  good  laws 
under  a  free  government — the  ever  favorite  object 
of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our 
mutual  cares,  labors,  and  dangers. 

GO :  WASHINGTON 

Usxted  States,  11th  September.  1 70S. 


DECLARATION  OF  WAR, 

by  America,  June  18,  1812. 


In  the  selection  of  facts,  respecting  oar  present  con^ 
testy  much  liberty  has  been  taken  to  extract  and 
use  the  language  of  oifiers.  We  have  endeavored 
to  give  our  readers  the  principal  Land  and  Naval 
Engagements,  in  their  order  of  dates  as  they  oc- 
curred— we  shall  commence  with  the  surrender  of 
Detroit,  though  no  opinion  wilt  be  offered — the 
public  are  left  to  decide  mithout  comment, 

SUBHEADER  OF  DETROIT. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Head-Quarters  at  Detroit, 
August  16,  1812. 

XT  is  with  pain  and  anxiety  that  Brigadier 
General  Hull,  announces  to  the  North  Western  Ar- 
my, that  he  has  been  compelled  from  a  sense  of 
duly  to  agree  to  the  following  Articles  of  Capitu- 
lation. 

Camp-Detroit,  August  16,  1812. 
Capitulation  of  surrendering  Fort  Detroit,  enter- 
ed into  between  Major-General  Brock  command- 
ing his  Britannic  Majesty's  forces  of  the  one  part, 
and  Brigadier- General  Hull  commanding  the  North 
Western  Army  of  the  United  States,  of  the  other  part, 
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Article  1st.  Fort  Detroit  with  all  the  troops, 
Regulars,  as  well  as  Militia,  will  be  immediately  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  forces  under  the  command 
of  Major  General  Brock,  and  wrill  be  considered  pri- 
soners of  war,  with  the  exception  of  such  of  the  Mi- 
litia of  the  Michigan  Territory,  who  have  not  join- 
ed  the  army. 

Article  2d.  All  public  stores,  arms,  and  public 
documents,  including  every  thing  else  of  a  public 
nature,  wiii  be  immediately  given  up. 

Article  3d.  Private  persons  and  private  proper- 
ty  of  every  description  will  be  respected. 

Article  4th.  His  Excellency  Brigadier  Genera! 
Hull  having  expressed  a  desire  that  a  Detachment 
from  the  State  of  Ohio  on  its  way  to  join  his  army, 
as  well  as  one  sent  from  Fort  Detroit  under  the 
command  of  Col.  BPArtbur,  should  be  included  ia 
the  above  stipulation,  it  is  accordingly  agreed  to. — 
\i  i'6  however  to  be  understood  that  such  parts  of 
the  Ohio  Militia  as  have  not  joined  the  army,  will 
be  permitted  to  return  home  on  condition  that  they 
will  not  serve  during  the  war — their  arms  however 
will  be  delivered  up  U  belonging  to  the  public. 

Article  5tb.  The  Garrison  will  march  out  at  the 
hour  of  12  o'clock  this  day,  and  the  British  forces 
will  take  immediate  possession  of  the  fori. 

J.  M'Dowl,  Lt  Col.  Militia  B.  A.  D.  C, 

J.  B.  Gkegg,  Major  A.  D.  €. 

Approved, 

William  HcjL,L,  Brig.  Gen.  Commanding  the  N, 
W,  Army. 

James  Miller,  Lt.  Col.  5th  U.  S.  Infantry. 
E.  Brush,  Col.  1st  Reg,  Michigan  Militia 

Approved, 

Isaac  Brock,  Maj.  GeiL 
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The  army  at  12  o'clock  this  day  will  march  cut 
of  the  east  Gate,  where  they  will  stack  their  anas, 
and  will  be  then  subject  to  the  articles  of  Capitula- 
tion. 

WM.  HULL,  Brig.  Gen. 
Commanding  N.  W.  Army. 


Memorandum  of  live  Anns,  Ammunition,  fyc.  in  De- 
troit, August  16,  181 2,' the  day  of  the  surrender  of 

that  place  to  the  British  forces  by  Brig.  Gen.  Wm. 

Mull. 

2600  Muskets  and  accoutrements  stacked  on  the 
esplanade. 

450  Muskets  and  accoutrements  brought  in  after 
the  surrender,  by  Colonels  M' Arthur  and  Case,  stack- 
ed on  the  esplanade. 

700  Muskets  in  the  hands  of  the  Militia  of  the 
Michigan  territory,  brought  in  and  stacked  on  the 
esplanade. 

N.  B.  The  number  in  the  Arsenal  not  known. 

9  24  pounders  mounted. 

27  Iron  and  brass  pieces  from  IZ  to  3"  pounder^ 
4  or  5  of  which- not-mounted, 

2  Howitzers. 

I   Mortar.- 
*    480   Rounds   of  feed  ammunition  for  the   24- 
pounders. 

600  Rounds  of  &ze&  ammunition  for  the  6  pound* 
ers. 

For  the  other  ordnance  not  ascertained, 

200  Cartridges  of  grape  shot  for  the  24^ pounders. 

200  Cartridges  of  grape  shot  for   the  6  pounders. 

200  Tons  of  cannon  ball  of  different  sizes. 

The  shells  prepared  and  fixed,  not  ascertained^ 
Jmt  the  number  was  considerable. 

60  Barrels  gun  powder, 
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75.000  Musket  cartridges  made  up. 

24  Rounds  of  cartridges  in  possession  of  each  man. 
150  Tons  of  lead. 

25  Days  provisions  on  hand,  besides  100  pack 
horse  loads  of  flour,  and  400  head  of  cattle,  at  Riv- 
er Raisin,  under  the  escort  of  Capt.  Brush  and  300 
men  from  Chilicothe.  The  River  Raisin  is  36 
miles  from  Detroit.  And  under  the  same  escort 
120  bbls.  of  flour. 

2600  Men  under  arms  in  Detroit,  besides  the  de- 
tachment of  450  men  under  M'Arthur  and  Cass, 
who  had  been  sent  to  meet  Capt.  Brush  at  River 
Raisin,  but  for  want  of  provisions  had  returned  on 
the  15th,  and  encamped  that  night  within  6  miles  of 
Detroit, 


—  #  — 

CAPTURE    OP   THE 

GUEREIERE. 

BY    THE    UNITED    STATES    FRIGATE 

CONSTITUTION, 

COMMODORE  ISAAC  HULL,  COMMANDER, 


LN  latitude  41 ,  42,  N.  longitude  55,33,  W, 
Thursday,  August  19, 1812,  fresh  breeze  from  N. 
W.  and  cloudy  ;  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M,  discovered  a 
vessel  to  the  southward,  made  all  sail  in  chase  ;  at  3, 
perceived  the  chase  to  be  a  ship  on  the  starboard 
tack,  close  baukd  to  the  wind  ;  hauled  S.  S.  Wr :  at 
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half  past  3,  made  out  the  chase  to  be  a  Frigate ;  at 
4,  coming  up  with  the  chase  very  fast;  at  a  quarter 
before  5,  the  chase  laid  her  mam-topsail  to  the  mast ; 
took  in  our  tap-gaiiant  sails,  stay-sails,  and  flying  jib ; 
took  a  second  reef  in  the  topsails,  hauled  the  courses 
up ;  sent  the  royal  yards  down,  and  got  all  clear  for 
action ;  beat  to  quarters,  on  which  the  crew  gave 
three  cheers :  at  5,  the  chase  hoisted  three  English 
ensigns  ;  at  five  minutes  past  5,  the  enemy  com- 
menced firing ;  at  29  minutes  past  5,  set  our  colours, 
one  at  each  mast  head,  and  one  at  the  mizen  peak, 
and  began  firing  on  the  enemy,  and  continued  to  fire, 
occasionally,  he  wearing  very  often,  and  we  manoeu- 
vring to  close  with  him,  and  avoid  being  raked  ;  at 
6,  set  the  main  topgallant  sail,  the  enemy  -having 
bore  up  ;  at  five  minutes  past  6,  brought  the  enemy 
to  close  action,  standing  before  the  wind ;  at  fiheen 
minutes  past  8,  the  enemy's  mizen  mast  fell  over  on 
the  starboard  side  ;  at  twenty  minutes  past  6,  finding 
we  were  drawing  ahead  of  the  enemy,  luffed  short 
round  his  bow,  to  rake  him  ;  at  twenty-five  minutes 
past  6,  the  enemy  fell  on  board  of  us,  his  bowsprit 
foul  of  our  mizen  rigging.  We  prepared  to  boards 
but  immediately  after,  his  fore  and  main-mast  went 
by  the  board,  and  it  was  deemed  unnecessay.  Our 
cabin  had  taken  fire  from  his  guns,  but  was  soon  ex- 
tinguished without  material  injury ;  at  thirty  minutes 
past  6,  shot  ahead  of  the  enemy,  when  th#  firing 
ceased  on  both  sides,  he  making  the  signal  of  sub- 
mission by  firing  a  gun  to  leeward ;  set  fore  arid 
main-sail,  and  hauled  to  the  eastward  to  repair  dam- 
ages ;  all  our  braces  and  much  of  our  standing  and 
running  rigging  and  some  of  our  spars  being  shot 
away.  At  7,  wore  ship,  and  stood  under  the  lee  of 
the  prize — sent  our  boat  on  board,  which  returned.at 
eight,  with  Captain  Dacres,  late  of  his  majesty's  ship 
Guerriere,  mounting  Forty-Nine  carriage  guns,  and 
manned  with  three  hundred  and  two  men ;  sot  our 
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boats  out,  and  kept  them  employed  in  removing  the 
prisoners  and  baggage  from  the  prize  to  our  own 
ship.  Sent  a  Surgeon's  mate  to  assist  in  attending 
the  wounded,  wearing  ship  occasionally  to  keep  in 
the  best  position  to  receive  the  boats.  At  twenty 
minutes  before  2,  A.  M.  the  20th,  discovered  a  sail 
off  the  larboard  beam,  standing  to  the  south ;  saw  all 
<5lear  for  another  action ;  at  3,  the  sari  stood  off  again ; 
at  day-light  was  hailed  by  the  Lieutenant  on  board 
the  prize,  who  informed  he  had  four  feet  of  water  in 
the  hold,  and  that  she  was  in  a  sinking  condition  ; 
all  hands  employed  in  removing  the  prisoners,  and 
repairing  our  own  damage  through  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  Friday  the  21st  commenced  with  light 
breezes  from  the  northward,  and  pleasant ;  our  boats 
,»nd  crew  still  employed  as  before.  At  3,  P.  ML 
made  the  signal  of  recall  for  our  boats,  (having  re- 
ceived all  the  prisoners,)  they  immediately  left  her 
on  fire,  and  a  quarter  past  three,  she  blew  up. 

Our  loss  in  the  action  was  seven  killed,  and  seven 
wounded ;  amoag  the  former  was  Lieut.  Bush,  of  ma- 
rines, and  among  the  latter,  Lieut.  Morris,  severely  :£ 
and  Mr.  Ayiwin,  the  master,  slightly. 

On  the  part  of  the  enemy,  fifteen  men  were  killed, 
and  sixty-four  wounded.  Among  the  former,  was 
the  second  Lieut.  Ready ;  and  among  the  latter  were 
Capt.  DacreSj  and  the  first  Lieut.  Kent ;  Mr.  ScotU 
master,  and  master's  mate. 

The  CONSTITUTION  arrived  in  Boston  harbor, 
August  31st,  where  she  received  a  federal  salute  from 
the  ordnance  of  the  Washington  Artillery  at  Fort- 
Hill,  and  three  times  three  huzzas  from  the  citizens 
on  the  wharves,  and  in  the  vessels. 

The  prisoners  were  removed,  and  thirty  two  of  the 
Wounded  was  earned  to  the  Town's  Hospital,  *k 
Rainsford's  Island. 

*  Since  he  recovered  from  his  wounds,  fms  been  ag- 
poi nted to  command  the  Frigate  Adains,  of  52  Gum*. 
4a 


CAPTUttE  OF 

THE  FROLIC. 

BY    THE  UNITED  STATES  SLOOP  OF  WAB 

THE  WASP, 

CAPTAIN  JACOB  JONES,  COMMANDER. 

X  HE  United  States  sloop  of  war  the  Wasp, 
commanded  by  Captain  Jacob  Jones,  was  cruis- 
ing in  Ion.  65,  W.  and  lat.  37,  N.  the  track  of  ves- 
sels passing  from  Bermuda  to  Halifax,  when  on 
Saturday  the  17th  of  October,  about  11  o'clock,  in 
a  clear  moon-light  evening,  she  found  herself  near 
five  strange  sail,  steering  eastward.  As  some  of 
them  seemed  to  be  ships  of  war,  it  was  thought  bet- 
ter to  get  farther  from  them.  The  Wasp,  therefore, 
hauled  her  wind,  and  having  reached  a  few  miles  to 
windward,  so  as  to  escape  or  fight  as  the  occasion 
might  require,  followed  the  strange  sail  through  the 
night.  At  day  break  on  Sunday  morning,  Capt. 
Jones  found  that  they  were  six  large  merchant  ships, 
under  convoy  of  a  sloop  of  war,  which  proved  to 
be  the  Frolic,  Capt.  Whinyates,  from  Honduras  to 
England,  with  a  convoy,  strongly  armed  and  man- 
ned,- having  all  forty  or  fifty  men,  and  two  of  them 
mounting  sixteen  guns  each.  He  determined,  how- 
ever, to  attack  them,  and  as  there  was  a  heavy 
swell  of  the  sea,  and  the  weather  boisterous/ got 
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down  his  top-gallant  yards,  close  reefed  the  top- 
sails, and  prepared  for  action.  About  1 1  o'clock 
the  Frolic  shewed  Spanish  colors ;  and  the  Wasp 
immediately  displayed  the  American  ensign  and 
pendant.  At  32  minutes  past  11,  the  Wasp  came 
down  to  windward,  on  her  larboard  side,  within 
about  sixty  yards  and  hailed.  The  enemy  hauled 
down  the  Spanish  colors  hoisted  the  British  en- 
sign and  opened  a  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry — 
this  the  Wasp  instantly  returned  ;  and,  coming  near 
to  the  enemy,  the  action  became  close  and  without 
intermission.  In  four  or  five  minutes  the  maintop 
mast  of  the  Wasp  was  shot  away,'  and  fall'ng  down 
with  the  maintop  sail  yard  across  the  larboard  fore 
and  foretop  sail  braces,  rendered  her  head  yards 
unmanageable  during  the  rest  of  the  action.  In  two 
or  three  minutes  more  her  gaft  and  mizentop-gallant 
mast  were  shot  away.  Still  she  continued  a  close 
and  constant  fire.  The  sea  was  so  rough  that  the 
muzzles  of  the  Wasp's  guns  were  frequently  in  the 
water,  The  Americans,  therefore,  fired  as  the 
ship's  side  was  going  down,  so  that  their  shot  went 
either  on  the  enemy's  deck  or  below  it,  while  the 
English  fired  as  the  vessel  rose,  and  thus  her  balls 
chiefly  touched  the  rigging,  or  were  thrown  away. 
The  Wasp  now  shot  ahead  of  the  Frolic,  raked  her 
ami  then  resumed  her  position  on  her  larboard  bow. 
Her  fire  was  now  obviously  attended  with  such  suc- 
cess, and  that  of  the  Frolic  so  slackened,  that  Capt 
Jones  did  not  wish  to  board  her,  lest  the  roughness 
of  the  sea  might  endanger  both  vessels  ;  but,  in  the- 
course  of  a  few  minutes  more,,  every  brace  of  the 
Wasp  was  shot  away,  and  her  rigging  so  mqch 
torn  to  pieces,  that  he  was  afraid  that  his  masts, 
being  unsupported,  would  go  by  the  board,  and  the 
Frolic  be  able  to  escape.  He  thought,  therefore,  the 
best  chance  of  securing  her  was  to  board,  and  de- 
cide the  contest  at  once.      With  this  view  he  w£ii£ 
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ship,  and  running  down  upon  the  enemy,  the  ves-v 
sets  struck  «ach  other  ;  the  Wasp's  side  rubbing 
along  the  Frolic's  bow,  so  that  her  jib  boom  came 
in  between  the  main  and  mizen  rigging  of  the  Wasp, 
directly  over  the  heads  of  Captain  Jones  and  the  first 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Biddle,  who  were,  at  that  moment 
standing  together  near  the  capstan.  The  Frolic  lay 
so  fair  for  raking  that  they  decided  not  to  board 
until  they  had  given  a  closing  broadside.  Whilst 
fhey  were  loading  for  this,  so  near  were  the  two 
vessels,  that  the  rammers  of  the  Wasp  were  pushed 
against  the  Frolics  sides,  and  two  of  her  guns  went 
through  the  bow  ports  of  the  Frolic  and  swept  the 
whole  length  of  her  deck.  At  this  moment  John 
Lang,  *  a  seaman  of  the  Wasp,  a  gallant  fellow,  who 
had  been  once  impressed  by  a  British  man  of  war, 
jumped  on  a  gun  with  his  cutlass,  and  was  springing 
on  board  the  Fiolic ;  Captain  Jones  wishing  to  fire 
again  before  boarding:,  called  him  dcrtvn  ;  but  his 
impetuosity  could  not  be  restrained,  and  he  was  al- 
ready on  the  bowsprit  of  the  Frolic  ;  when,  seeing 
the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Wasp's  crew,  lieut. 
Biddle  mounted  on  the  hammock  cloth  to  board. 
At  this  signal  the  crew  followed,  but  lieut.  Riddle's 
feet  got  entangled  in  the  rigging  of  the  enemy's 
bowsprit  and  midshipman  Baker,  in  his  ardor  to 
get  on -board,  laying  hold  of  bis.  coat,  he  fell  back 
an  the  Wasp's  deck.  He  sprang  up,  as  the  next 
swell  of  the  sea  brought  the  Frolic  nearer,  he  got 
on  the  bowsprit,  where  Lang  and  an  other  seamen 
were  already.  He  passed  them  on  the  forecastle^ 
and  was  surprised  at  seeing  noi  a  single  man  alive 

-::  John  Lang  is  a  native  of  New-Bnmmiek,  in 
Nen- Jersey.  We  mention,  ?ulh  great  pleasure,  the. 
name-  of  this  brave  American  seaman,  as  a  proof 
that  conspicuous  valor  is  confined  to  no  rwrfc  in  tkt 
Xaval  Service* 
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on  the  Frolic's  deck,  except  the  seamen  at  the 
wheel  and  three  officers.  The  deck  was  slippery 
with  blood,  and  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
As  he  went  forward,  the  Captain  of  the  Froiic,  with 
two  other  officers,  who  were  standing  on  the  quarter 
deck,  threw  down  their  swords,  and  made  an  incli- 
nation of  their  bodies,  denoting  that  they  had  sur- 
rendered. At  this  moment  the  colors  were  still 
flying,  as  probably  none  of  the  seamen  of  the  Frolic 
would  dare  to  go  into  the  rigging  for  fear  of  the 
musketry  of  the  Wasp.  Lieut.  Biddle,  therefore, 
jumped  into  the  rigging  himself,  and  hauled  down 
the  British  ensign,  and  possession  was  taken  of  the 
Frolic,  in  forty-three  minutes  after  the  first  fire. 
She  was  in  a  shocking  condition ;  the  birth-deck 
particularly  was  crowded  with  the  dead,  wounded^ 
and  dying ;  there  being  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
Frolic's  crew  who  had  escaped.  Captain  Jones  in- 
stantly sent  on  board  his  surgeon's  mate,  and  all  the 
blankets  of  the  Frolic  were  brought  from  her  slop 
room  for  the  comfort  of  the  wounded*  To  increase 
this  confusion,  both  the  Frolic's  masts  soon  fell, 
covering  the  dead  and  every  thing  on  deck  ;  and 
she  lay  a  complete  wreck. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  Frolic  mounted  sixteen 
thirty-two  pound  carronades,  four  twelve  pounders 
on  the  main  deck,  and  two  twelve  pound  carro- 
nades. She  was,  therefore,  superior  to  the  Wasp, 
by  exactly  four  twelve  pounders.  The  number  of 
men  on  board,  as  stated  by  the  officers  of  the  Frolic, 
was  one  hundred  and  ten — the  number  of  sea- 
men on  board  the  Wasp  was  one  hundred  and  two  y 
but  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  in  this  one 
bundred  and  ten,  were  included  marines  and  offi- 
cers, for  the  Wasp  had,  besides  her  one  hundred 
and  two  men,  officers  and  marines,  making  the 
whole  crew   about   one  hundred   and  thirty-  ftve, 

&a2 
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What  is  however  decisive,  as  to  their  comparative 
force,  is,  that  the  officers  of  the  Frolic  acknowledged 
that  they  had  as  many  men  as  they  knew  what  to 
do  with,  and  in  fact  the  Wasp  could  have  spared 
fifteen  men.  There  was  therefore  on  the  most  fa- 
t'orable  view,  at  least  an  equality  of  men,  and  an 
inequality  of  four  guns.  The  disparity  of  loss  was 
much  greater.— The  exact  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  hoard  the  Frolic  could  not  be  precisely 
determined ;  but  from  the  observations  of  our  ofifr- 
cers,  and  the  declarations  of  those  of  the  Frolic,  the 
number  could  not  have  been  less  than  about  thirty 
lulled,  including  two  officers,  and  of  the  wounded 
between  forty  and  fifty  ;  the  Captain  and  second 
lieutenant  being  of  the  number.  The  Wasp  had 
rive  men  killed  and  five  slightly  wrounded. 

All  hands  were  now  employed  in  clearing  the 
deck,  burying  the  dead,  and  taking  care  of  the 
wounded,  when  Captain  Jones  sent  orders  to  lieut. 
Biddle  to  proceed  to  Charleston,  or  any  southern 
port  of  the  United  States ;  and  as  there  was  a  sus- 
jiieious  sail  to  windward,  the  Wasp  would  continue 
Rer  cruise.  The  ships  then  parted.  The  suspicious 
sail  was  now  coming  down  very  fast.  At  first  it 
vras  supposed  that  she  was  one  of  the  convoy, 
who  had  all  fled  during  the  engagement,  and  the 
ship  cleared  for  action  ;•  but  the  enemy,  as  she  ad- 
vanced, proved  to  be  a  Seventy-Four — the  Poictiers^ 
Captain  Beresford.  She  fired  a  shot  over  the  Frolic ; 
passed  her ;  overtook  the  Wasp,  the  disabled 
state  of  whose  rigging  prevented  her  from  escape 
lag  :  and  then  returned  to  the  Frolic,  who  could, 
of  course,  make  no  resistance.  The  Wasp  and 
Frolic  were  carried  into  Bermuda. 

It  is  not  the  least  praise  due  to  Captain  Jones, 
that  his  account  of  this  gallant  action  is  perfectly 
.modest  and  unostentatious.  On  his  own  share  m 
&e   capture,  it  is  unnecessary   to  add  any  thing, 
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"  The  courage  and  exertions  of  the  officers  and 
crew,"  he  observes,  "  fully  answer  my  expectations 
and  wishes.  Lieut.  Biddle's  active  conduct  contri- 
buted much  to  our  success,  by  the  exact  attention 
paid  to  every  department  during  the  engagement, 
and  the  animating  example  he  afforded  the  crew  by 
his  intrepidity,  Lieuts.  Rodgers  and  Booth,  and 
Mr.  Rapp,  showed  by  the  incessant  fke  from  their 
divisions,  that  they  were  not  to  be  surpassed  in  re- 
solution or  skill.  Mr.  Knight,  and  every  other  offi- 
cer, acted  with  a  courage  and  promptitude  highly 
honorable.  Lieut.  Claxton,  who  was  confined  by 
sickness,  left  his  bed  a  little  previous  to  the  en- 
gagement ;  and  though  too  weak  to  be  at  his  divi- 
sion, remained  upon  deck,  and  showed  by  his  com- 
posed manner  of  noting  its  incidents,  that  wre  b£& 
lost  by  his  illness,  the  services  of  a  brave  officer" 


MACEDONIAN. 

BY  THE  UNITEI>  STATES  FRIGATE 

UNITED  STATES. 

COMMODORE  S.  DECATUR,   COMMANDER, 

U.  S.  R  United  States,  at  Sea,  } 
October  30,  ISll      y 

T&b  Hon.  Paul  Hamilton, 
SIR, 

A  HAVE  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  on  the 
25th  inst.  being  in  lat.  29  N.  long.  29  30  W.  we 
fell  in  with*  and,  after  an  action  of  an  hour  and  an 
telf,  captured  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Macedo- 
nian, commanded  by  Capt.  John  Garden,  and 
mounting  49  carriage  guns  (the  odd  gun  shifting.) 
She  is  a  frigate  of  the  largest  class,  two  years  old, 
four  months  out  of  dock,  and  reputed  one  of  the 
best  sailers  in  the  British  service;  The  enemy  be- 
ing to  windward  had  the  advantage  of  engaging  us 
at  hi&  own  distance,  which  was  so  great,  that  for 
the  first  half  hour  we  did  not  use  our  carponades, 
%  and  at  no  moment  was  he  within  the  complete  ef- 
fect of  our  musketry  or  grape — to  this  circumstance 
and  a  heavy  swell,  which  was  on  at  that  time,  I  as* 
eribe  the  unusual  length  of  the  action-. 
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The  enthusiasm  oTevery  officer,  seamen,  and  ma- 
rine  on  board  this  ship,  on  discovering  the  enemy 
— their  steady  conduct  in  battle,  and  precision  of 
their  fire,  could  not  be  surpassed. — Where  all  met 
my  fullest  expectations,  it  would  be  unjust  in  me  to 
discriminate.  Permit  me  however,  to  recommend 
to  your  particular  notice,  my  first  Lieutenant,  Wm, 
H.  Allen.  He  has  served  with  me  upwards  of  five 
years,  and  to  his  unremitted  exertions  in  disciplin- 
ing the  crew,  it  is  to  be  imputed  the  obvious  supe- 
riority of  our  gunnery  exhibited  in  the  result  of  this 
contest. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides.  Our  loss  compared  with  that  of  the 
enemy  will  appear  small  Amongst  our  wound,- 
ed,  you  will  observe  the  name  of  Lieutenant  Funk? 
who  died  a  few  hours  after  the  action — he  was  an 
officer  of  great  gallantry  and  promise,  and  the  scr* 
vice  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  his  death. 

The  Macedonian  lost  her  mizen-mast  fore  and 
main-top-masts  and  main  yard  and  was  much  cut  in 
her  hulL  The  damage  sustained  by  this  ship  was 
not  such  as  to  render  her  return  into  port  necessa- 
ry, and  had  I  not  deemed  it  important  that  we 
should  see  our  prize  in,  should  have  continued  our 
cruise. 

With  the  highest  consideration  and  respect,  I  am, 
sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant. 

Signed  STEPHEN  DECATUR, 

List  op  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  Usx~ 
ted  States. 

Thomas  Brown,  New- York,   Seaman Henry 

Shepherd,  Philadelphia,  do. — Win.  Murray,  Boston^ 
a  boy — Michael  O'Donnel,  New-York,  private  ma- 
rine^— John  Robetfs,  do.  6o.—KiUed. 

*  John  Mercer  Funk,  Philadelphia,  Lieut, — *  Jalm 
Archibald*  New-York,  carpenters  ere??— Christian 
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Clark,  do.  seamen — George  Christopher,  do.  ordi- 
nary seaman — George  Mahar,  do  do. — Wm.  James*, 
do.  do.-- -John  Laton,  do.  private  marine — Wounded, 
On  board  the  Macedonian  there  were  thirty  six 
lulled,  and  sixty  eight  wounded.  Among  the  for- 
mer were  the  Boatswain,  one  Master's  Mate  and  the 
School-Master,  and  of  the  latter  wrere  the  first  and 
third  Lieutenants,  one  Master's  Mate  and  two  Mid- 
shipmen. 

*  Since  dead. 


CAPTURE  OF 

THE  JAVA. 

BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  FRIGATE 

CONSTITUTION, 

COM.  WM.  BAINBRIDGE,  COMMANDER. 
€omviodore  Bainbridge  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 


V.  S.  Frigate  Constitution, 
St.  Salvador,  Jan.  3, 1813, 
SIR, 


JL  HAVE  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  on 
$he  29th  ultimo,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  in  south  latitude 
13,  6,  and  west  longitude  38,  about  ten  leagues  dis* 
tance  from  the  coast  of  Brazils,  I  fell  in  with  and  cap- 
tured his  Britannic  majesty's  Frigate  Java,  of  Forty- 
Nine  Guns,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  men,  com- 
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tnanded  by  Captain  Lambert,  a  very  distinguished 
officer.  The  action  lasted  one  hour  and  fifty  five 
minutes,  in  which  time  the  enemy  was  campletely 
dismasted,  not  having  a  spar  of  any  kind  left  standing. 
The  loss  on  board  the  Constitution,  was  nine  killed, 
and  twenty-five  wounded. 

The  enemy  had  sixty  killed,  and  100  and  one 
wounded,  certainly,  (among  the  latter  is  Capt.  Lam- 
bert, mortally,)  but  by  the  enclosed  letter,  written  on 
board  the  ship^  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Java,  and 
accidentally  found,  it  is  evident  that  the  enemy's 
wounded  must  have  been  much  greater  than  as  above 
stated,  and  who  must  have  died  of  their  wounds  pre- 
vious to  their  being  removed.  The  letter  states 
sixty  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  wounded. 

For  further  details  of  the  action,  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
fer you  to  the  inclosed  extracts  from  my  journal. — 
The  Java  had  in  addition  to  her  own  crew,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  supernumerary  officers  and  stamen, 
to  join  the  British  ships  of  war  in  the  East  Indies ; 
also  Lieutenant  General  Hislop,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  Bombay.  Major  Walker,  and  Qapt.  Wood, 
of  his  staff,  and  Captain  Marshall,  master  and  com- 
mander in  the  British  navy,  going  to  the  East  Indies 
to  take  command  of  a  sloop  of  war  there. 

Should  I  attempt  to  do  justice,  by  representation, 
to  the  brave  and  good  conduct  of  all  my  officers  and 
crew,  during  the  action,  I  should  fail  in  the  attempt ; 
therefore  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  their  con- 
duct was  such  as  to  merit  my  highest  encomiums. 
I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  officers,  particularly, 
to  the  notice  of  government,  as  also  the  unfortunate 
seamen  who  were  wounded,  and  the  families  of  those 
brave  men  who  fell  in  the  action. 

The  great  distance  from  cur  own  coast,  and  the 
perfect  wreck  we  made  the  ememy's  Frigate,  forbid 
every  idea  of  attempting  to  take  her  to  the  United 
States,  and  not  considering  it  prudent  to  trust  her 
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into  a  port  of  Brassils,  particularly  St.  Salvador,  as 
you  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed  letters,  No.  1.2, 
and  3.  I  had  no  alternative  but  burning  her,  which 
I  did  on  the  31st  ult.  after  receiving  all  the  prisoners 
and  their  baggage,  which  was  very  tedious  work, 
only  having  one  boat  left  (out  of  eight)  and  not  one 
left  on  board  the  Java. 

On  blowing  up  the  frigate  Java,  I  proceeded  to  this 
place,  where  I  have  landed  all  the  prisoners  on  their 
parole,  to  return  to  England,  and  there  remain  until 
regularly  exchanged,  and  not  serve  in  their  profes- 
sional capacities  in  any  place  or  in  any  manner 
whatever  against  the  United  States  of  America,  until 
the  exchange  shall  be  effected. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
With  the  greatest  respect," 
(Signed)  W.  BAINBRIDGE. 

The  Hon.  P.  Hamilton 


Extract  from  Commodore  Bainbridge's  Journj!^ 
kept  on  board  the  united  states  frigate, 
Constitution. 

"  Tuesday,  Dec.  29,  1812.. 
a  At  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  discovered  two  strange 
sails  on  the  weather  bow.  At  10,  discovered  the 
strange  sails  to  be  ships ;  one  of  them  stood  in  for 
the  land  and  the  other  stood  offshore,  in  a  direction 
towards  us.  At  10,  45,  m  we  tacked  ship  to  the 
northward  and  westward  and  stood  fortfte  sail  stand- 
ing towards  us  ;  and  at  11,  tacked  to  the -southward 
and  eastward,  hauled  up  the  mainsail  and  took  in 
the  royals.  At  11  *  SO  m.  made  the  private  signal  for 
the  day,  which  was  not  answered,  and  then  sat  the 
mainsail  and  royals  to  draw  the  strange  sail  off  fivftn 
the  neutral  coast  a&4  separate  her  from  the  fcafl  in 
€02Hf*aey. 
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>  "  Wednesday,  3Qth  Dec. (nautical  lime)— In  lat.  13, 
6,  S.  long.  3&,  W.  ten  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil, commences  with  clear  weather  and  moderate 
breezes  from  E.  N.  E.  hoisted  our  ensign  and  pend- 
ant. At  15  minutes  past  meridian,  the  ship  hoisted 
her  colors — an  English  ensign,  having  a  signal  fly- 
ing at  her  main. 

u  At  1,  26  m.  P.  M.  being  sufficiently  from  (he  land, 
and  iindingthe  ship  to  be  an  English  Frigate,  took  in 
the  mainsail  and  royals,  tacked  ship,  and  stood  for 
the  enemy.  At  1,  50  die  the  enemy  bore  down 
with  an  intention  of  raking  us,  which  we  avoided  by 
wearing.  At  2  o'clock,  the  enemy  being  within  half 
a  mile  of  us,  and  to  windward,  and  having  hauled 
down  his  colors  except  the  union  jack  at  the  mi- 
zenmast  head,  induced  me  to  give  orders  to  the  cfTI- 
cer  of  the  3d  division  to  fire  a  gun  ahead  of  the  enemj', 
to  make  him  show  his  colors,  which  being  done, 
brought  on  a  fire  from  us  of  the  whole  broadside, 
on  which  the  enemy  hoisted  his  colors,  and  immedi- 
ately returned  our  fire.  A  general  action,  with  round 
and  grape,  then  commenced  ;  the  enemy  keeping  at 
a  much  greater  distance  than  I  wished ;  hut  could  not 
bring  him  to  a  closer  action,  without  exposing  our- 
selves to  several  rakes.  Considerable  manoeuvres 
were  made  by  both  vessels  to  rake  and  avoid  being 
raked.  The  following  minutes  were  taken  during 
the  action  : — 

At  2j 10  minutes,  P.  31.  commenced  the  ac'ion 
within  good  grape  and  canister  distance,  the  enemy  to 
kViu-d,  (but  much  farther  than  I  wished.) 

*V  At  2,  SQ  m.  our  wheel  was  shof  entirely  away. 
;    iC  At  2,  40  in.  dele;  mined  to  close  with  the  enemy\ 
notwithstanding  his  raking.     Set  the  Tore  and  main- 
sail, and 'huTed  up  close,,  to  him. 

";  At-  2,  50  m.  the  enemy's  jib  boom  got  foul  of  our 
miz en  rigging. 

Bb 
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"  At  3,  the  head  of  the  enemy's  bowsprit  and  j£- 
boom  shot  away  by  us. 

"  At  3,  5  m.  shot  away  the  enemy's  foremast  by 
the  board. 

"  At  3,  15  m.  shot  away  his  main  tomp-mast  just 
above  the  cap. 

u  At  3,  40  m.  shot  away  the  gaft  and  spanker 
boom. 

"  At  3,  55  in.  shot  away  his  mizen-mast  nearly 
by  the  board. 

"  At  4,  5  m.  having  silenced  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my completely,  and  his  colors  in  main  rigging  being 
down,  supposed  he  had  struck,  then  hauled  down 
the  courses  to  shoot  ahead  to  repair  our  rigging, 
which  was  extremely  cut ;  leaving  the  enemy  a 
complete  wreck;  soon  after  discovered  that  the 
enemy's  flag  was  still  flying.  Hove  too  to  repair 
borne  of  our  damage. 

"  At  20 tin.  past  %  the  enemies  mainmast  went 
nearly  by  the  board. 

"  At  50  m.  past  4,  wore  ship  and  stood  for  the 
enemy. 

"  At  25  ni.  past  5,  got  very  close  to  the  enemy 
io  a  very  effectual  raking  position,  athwart  his  bows 
and  was  at  the  very  instance  of  raking  him,  when 
he  most  prudently  struck  his  flag;— for  had  he  suf- 
fered the  -broadside  to  have  raked  him,  his  addition- 
al loss  must  have  been  extremely  great ;  as  he  lay 
an  unmanageable  wreck  upon  the  water.  After 
the  enemy  *had  struck,  wore  ship  and  reefed  the 
top-sails  ;  then  hoisted  out  one  of  the  only  two  re- 
maining boats  we  had  left  out  of  eight,  and  sent 
Lieut.  Passer,  first  of  the  Constitution,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  which  proved  to  be  his  B,  M. 
Frigate  Java,  rated  88,  but  carrying  49  guns,  and 
manned  with  upwards  of  400  men,  commanded  by 
Card  Lambert,  a  \ery  distinguished  ofticer  who  was 
mort;i-hr  wounded.  The  action  continued  from 
^mme&eemeot  to  the  end  of  the  fire,  1  hour  and 
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55  minutes.  The  Constitution  had  9  killed  and  25 
wounded.  The  enemy  had  GO  killed,  and  101  cer- 
tainly wounded,  but  by  a  letter,  written  on  beard 
the  Constitution  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Java, 
and  accidentia  found,  it  is*  evident  the  enemy's 
wounded  must  have  been  considerably  greater  than 
as  above  stated,  and*  who  must  have  died  of  thev: 
wounds  previous  to  being  removed.  The  letter 
states  60  killed  and  ^70  wounded*  The  Java  had 
her  own  complement  of  men  complete  and  upwards 
of  100  supernumeraries,  going  to  join  the  British 
ships  of  war  in  the  East- Indies  ;  also  seveml  offi- 
cers, passengers,  going  out  on  promotion,  The 
force  of  the  enemy  in  number  of  men  at  (he  com* 
mencement  of  the  action  is  no  doubt  considerably 
greater  than  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  :  which 
is  upwards  of  400  men.  The  officers  were  ex- 
tamely  cautious  in  discovering  the  number.  By 
her  quarter  bill,  she  had  one  man  more  slatjkmedp 
to  each  gun  than  we  NacE 

The  Constitution  was  very  much  cut  in  her  sails 
and  rigging  and  m&ny  of  her  spars  injured. 

At  7  p.  m.  the  boat  returned  with  Lieut.  Chad?, 
i  Lieut,  of  the   enemy's   Fjigate,  and  Lieut. 
H&frp,  (appointed   Gov.  of  Bombay)  Major 
trod  Capt  Wood. 

■u  Lambert  was  too  dangerously  wounded 
to  be  removed  immediately.  The  cutter  returned 
on  board  the  prize  for  the  prisoners,  and  brought 
Captain  Marshal,  master  and  commander  of  the 
British  Navy,  who  was  passenger  on  board,  also 
several  other  naval  officers. 

The  Java  was  an  important  ship,  fitted  out  in  the 
completest  manner  to  carry  Lieutenant- General  His*- 
lop  and  staff  to  Bombay. 

List  of  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  United 
States  Frigate  Constitution,  under  the  command  ojf 
Commodore  W:i.  Bainbrui&s,  in  an  action  with 
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H.  B.  M.  Frigate  Java,  Henry  Lambert,  Esq.  com* 
mauder,  December  29,  1812. 

Killed. — Jonas  Ongrain,  seaman ;  Joseph  Adams, 
do.  Patrick  Conner,  do.  John  Cheeves,  do.  Barney 
Hart,  do.  Mark  Snow,  do.  John  D.  Alien,  do.  Wil- 
liam Cooper,  do  Thomas  Hanson,   private  marine. 

1  Founded --VillLiun  Bainhridge,  Esq.  command- 
er, severely.  John  C.  Aylwin,  Lieut,  do.  Charles  F. 
Waldo,  masters  mate,  do.  Peter  Woodbury,  quar- 
ter master,  do.  John  Clements,  seamen,  do.  Joseph 
P.  Cheeves,  do.  do.  Nicholas  Vintrarn,  do.  slightly  : 
William  Lang,  do.  dangerously ;  Stephen  Webb, 
tlo.  do.  Reuben  Lamias,  do.  do.  Joseph  Ward  do. 
severely ;  William  Wtaden,  do.  slightly ;  Enos 
Bafeman,  do.  dangerously ;  Jamis  D.  Hammond, 
do  slightly  ;  Peter  Venus,  do.  severely ;  Stephen 
Shepherd,  do.  slightly  ;  Abljah  Eddy,  do.  do.  Phi- 
lip Cook,  do.  do.  Philip  Brimblecom,  do.  severe- 
ly ;  Samuel  Brown,  ord.  do.  do.  Daniel  Hogan,  do. 
do.  Thomas  Williams,  3d.  do.  slightly  ;  John  Voyle,. 
do.  severely  ;  Anthony  River,  private  marine^ 
EJigMy;  John  Envell,  do.  do. 

(Signed*)  Amos  A.  Evans,  Burgeon. 

R. .  C.  Ludlow.  Pottgr, 

WM,  BAINBRIUGII. 


CAPTURE    OF 

THE  PEACOCK, 

BY   THE    UNITED    STATES    SLOOP    OP   WAR 

THE  HORNET. 

GAPT.  JAMES  LAWRENCE,  COMMANDER, 

U.  States  Sloop  of  War  Hornet,  > 
OffSurrinam,  Feb.  25,  1813.  $ 


i5LT  half  past  three,  P.  Jfc  discovered  a 
strange  sail  bearing  down  for  us — at  4.  20  minute?, 
sb**  hoisted  English  coiors — at  4,30  m.  beat  to  quar- 
red  ship  for  action,  and  hauled  close  fey 
,  tc  gel  ihe  weather  guage  of  her— 
at  b,  10  m.  hoisted  American  colors,  tacked  and 
stood  for  the  enemy — at  5,  25  m.  in  passing  each 
otoer,  exchanged  broadsides  within  pistol  shot — tb§i 
enemy  ihea  wore  and  gave  us  their  starboard  bread- 
side — bore  up  close  on  her  starboard  quarter,  and 
kept,  up  such  a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire,  that  iii 
less  than  15  minutes  she  made  the  signal  of  submis- 
sion, being  cut  to  pieces— in  five  minutes  after  her 
mainmast  went  by  the  board— sent  our  first  Lieuten- 
ant on  board  —returned  with  her  first  Lieutenant, 
who  reported  her  to  be  his  Britannic  Majesty's  brig 
Peacock,  mounting  19  guns  and  134  men — that  her 
Commander,  Capt.  Peake,  was  killed  in  the  action—- 

Bb2 
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a  great  number  of  her  men  killed  or  wounded,  and 
that  she  was  sinking  fast — dispatched  the  boats  im- 
mediately to  take  out  the  wounded  and  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners,  and  brougth  both  vessels  to  anchor- 
but  notwithstanding  every  exertion  was  made  to  save 
the  crew,  she  unfortunately  sunk,  carrying  down  19 
of  her  crew,  and  3  of  my  brave  fellows. 

Lieut.  Conner,  Midshipman  Cooper,  and  the  re* 
mainder  of  our  men  employed  in  getting  out  the 
prisoners,  with  difficulty  saved  themselves  by  jump- 
ing into  one  of  her  boats  stowed  on  the  booms — 
four  men<were  taken  from  the  foretop  by  our  boats* 

We  had  one  man  killed,  and  two  slightly  wound- 
ed. The  enemy  had  eight  killed,  and  twenty-seven 
wounded. 
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LITTLE   YORK, 


THE    CAPITAL    OF   THE    PROVINCE    OF 

UPPER  CANADA. 

Copies  of  Letters  from  Major-General  Dearbom}  ta 
the  Secretary  at  War. 

If.  Quarters,  YorJ^  Capital  of  Upper  Canada,  > 
Jpril21tk:  1813.      5 

SIR, 

WE  are  in  full  possession  of  this  place,  after  a 
sharp  conilict,  in  which  we  lost  some  brave  officers 

and  soldiers. 
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General  Sheaffe  commanded  the  British  troops, 
militia,  and  Indians,  in  person. 

We  shall  be  prepared  to  sail  for  the  next  object  of 
the  expedition  the  first  favorable  wind. 

I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  brave  and  actives 
Brigadier- General  Pike. 

I  am  with  the  highest  respect,  &,c. 

H.  DEARBORN, 
The  Hon.  Gen.  John  Armstrong, 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington. 

H.  Quarters,  York,  Capital  of  Upper  Canada,  > 
April  28th,  1813.      5 

SIR — After  a  detention  of  some  days  by  adverse 
winds,  we  arrived  at  this  place  yesterday  morning, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  commenced  landing  the  troops 
about  three  miles  westward  from  the  town,  and  one 
and  a  half  from  the  enemy's  works.  The  wind  was 
high  and  in  an  unfavorable  direction  for  the  boats, 
which  prevented  the . landing  of  the  troops  at  a  clear 
field,  the  scite  of  the  ancient  French  Port  Tarento. 
it  prevented  also  many  of  the  armed  vessels  from 
taking  positions,  which  would  have  most  effectually 
covered  our  landing — but  every  thing  that  could  be 
done  was  effected. 

The  riflemen  under  Major  Forsyth  first  landed, 
under  a  heavy  firefrom  the  Indians  and  other  troops. 
Gen.  Sheaffe  commanded  in  person.  He  had  col- 
lected his  whole  force  in  the  woods  near  the  point 
where  the  wind  compelled  our  troops  to  land.  Ria 
force  consisted  of  seven  hundred  regulars  and  mili- 
tia, and  one  hundred  Indians.  Major  Forsyth  was 
supported  as  promptly  as  possible  ;  but  the  contest 
was  sharp  and  severe  for  near  half  an  hour,  and  the 
enemy  were  repulsed  by  a  number  far  inferior  to 
theirs.  As  soon  as  Gen  Pike  landed  with  seven  cr 
eight  hundred  men,  and  the  remainder  uf  the  troops 
were  pushing  for  the  shore  the   enemy  retreated  te 
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their  works.  Our  troops  were  now  formed  on  tl\Q 
ground  originally  intended  for  their  landing,  march* 
ed  through  a  thick  wood,  and  after  ca-rrying^trae 
battery  by  assault,  were  moving  in  columns  towards 
the  main  work  ;  when  within  sixty  rods  of  this,  a 
tremenduous  explosion  took  place  from  a  magazine 
previously  prepared,  and  which  threw  out  such  im- 
ine.nse  quantities  of  stone  as  most  seriously  to  in- 
jure our  troops.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  col- 
lect the  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded  ;  but  our 
loss  will  I  fear  exceed  one  hundred;  and  among 
these  I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  that  brave  and- 
excellent  officer,  Brig.  Gen.  Pike,  who  received  a 
contusion  from  a  large  stone2  which  terminated  his 
valuable  life  within  a  few  hours.  His  loss  will  be 
severely  felt. 

Previously  to  this   explosion  the  enemy  had  re- 
tired into  the  town,  excepting  a  party  of  regulars, 
to  the  number  of  forty,  who  did  not  escape  ib^ 
fects  of  the  shock,  and  were  destroyed. 

Gen.  Sheaife  moved  off  with  the  regular  tro 
and  left  direction  with  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  militia  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could.  la 
the  mean  time  all  further  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy  ceased,  and  the  out-lines  of  a  capUiua- 
tion  were  agreed  on. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  that  Gen.  Pike  had  been 
wounded,  I  went  on  shore.  To  the  General  I  had 
been  induced  to  confide  the  immediate  attack,  from 
a  knowledge  that  it  was  his  wish  and  that  he  would 
have  felt  mortified  had  it  not  been  given  to  him. 

Every  movement  was  under  my  view.  The 
troops  behaved  with  great  firmness  and  deserve 
much  applause,  particularly  those  first  engaged,  and 
under  circumstances  whka  would  have  tried  the 
steadiness  of  veterans. 

Our  loss  in  the  morning  and  in  carrying  the  first 
battery  was  not  great,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  killed 
and  woundedj  and  of  them  a  full  proportion  of  officers. 
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Notwithstanding  the  enemy's  advantage  in  posi- 
tion and  numbers  in  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion, their  loss  was  greater  than  guts,  especially  in 
officers.  It  was  with  great  exertion  that  the  small 
vessels  of  the  fleet  could  work  into  the  harbor  again?!: 
a  gale  of  wind,  but  as  soon  as  they  got  into  a  proper 
position,  a  tremendous  cannonade  opened  upon  the 
enemy's  batteries  and  was  kept  up  against  them, 
until  they  were  carried  or  blown  up.  and  had,  no 
doubt,  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  enemy. 

lam  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  Commo- 
dore Chauncey,  for  his  able  and  indefatigable  exer- 
tions in  every  possible  manner  which  could  give  fa- 
cility and  effect  to  the  expedition.  Ke  is  equally 
estimable  for  sound  judgment,  bravery,  and  industry. 
The  government  could  not  have  made  a  more  fori 
tunate  selection. 

Unfortunately  the  enemy's  armed  ship  Prince 
Regent,  left  this  place  for  Kingston  a  few  days  be- 
fore we  arrived.  A  large  ship  on  the  stocks  and 
nearly  planked  up,  and  much  naval  stores  were  set 
fire  to  by  the  enemy  soon  after  the  explosion  of  the 
magazine.  A  considerable  quantity  of  military 
stores  and  provisions  remain,  but  no  vessels  fit  for 
use. 

We  have  not  the  means  of  transporting  the  pri- 
soners, and  must  of  course  leave  them  on  parole. 

I  hope  we  shall  so  far  complete  what  is  necessary 
to  be  done  here,  as  to  be  able  to  sail  to  morrow  fGr 
Niagara,  whither  I  send  this  by  a  simil  vessel,  with 
notice  to  General  Lewis  of  our  approach. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  &c. 

R.  DEARBORN, 
The  Hen,  Gen.  John  Armstrong, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington, 
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Extract  from  Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey's  Letter,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  respecting  the  Capture  of 
Litlk  York. 

IN  consequence  of  the  fall  of  General  Pike,  the 
Command  of  the  troops  devolved,  for  a  time,  upon 
€ol.  Pierce,  who  soon  after  took  possession  of  the 
town.  At  about  2  o?clock^  P.  M.  the  American  flag 
was  substituted  for  the  British,  and  at  3,  our  troops 
were  in  quiet  possession  of  the  town.  As  soon  a9 
General  Dearborn  learnt  the  situation  of  Gen.  Pike, 
he  landed  and  assumed  the  command.  I  have  the 
honor  of  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Capitulation  which 
was  entered  into,  and  approved  by  Gen.  Dearborn 
and  myself. 

The  enemy  set  fire  to  some  of  the  principal  storey 
containing  large  quantities  of  Naval  and  Military 
stores,  as  well  as  a  large  ship  upon  the  stocks  nearly 
finished — the  only  vessel,  found  here  i3  the  Duke  o£ 
Gloucester,  undergoing  repairs.  The  Prince  Regent 
left  her  on  the  24th  for  Kingston.  We  have  not  yet 
had  a  return  made  of  the  Naval  and  Military  stores, 
consequently  can  form  no  correct  idea  of  the  quanti- 
ty, but  have  made  arrangements  to  have  all  taken  <m 
howd  that  wc  can  receive,  the  rest  will  be  destroyed. 

I  have  to  regret  the  death  of  Midshipmen  Thornp* 
son  and  Hatfield,  and  several  seamen — the  exact 
number  I  do  not  know,  as  the  returns  from  the  drt- 
ferent  vessels  l^ave  not  yet  been  received. 

From  the  judicious  arrangements  made  by  General 
Dearborn,  I  presume  that  the  public  stores  will  be 
disposed  of,  so  that  the  troops  will  be  ready  to  re-em- 
bark to  morrow,  and  proceed  to  execute  other  objects 
of  the  expedition  the  first  fair  wind. 

I  cannot  speak  in  too  much  praise  of  the  cool  in^ 
iregidity  of  the  oncers  and  oxen  generally,  under  my 
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command,  and  I  feel  myself  particularly  indebted  t© 
he  officers  commanding  vessels  for  their  zeal  in  se- 
conding all  my  views. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

ISAAC  CHAUNCEY. 
Hon.  William  Jones, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington. 


Terms  of  Capitulation  entered  into  on  the  27th  day  of 
.Jpril,  18i3,  for  the  surrender  of  the  town  of  York, 
in  Upperr  Canada,  to  Hie  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  command  of  Major- Gen. 
Dearborn  and  Commodore  Chauncey : 

That  the  troops,  regular  and  militia,  at  this  post, 
and  the  naval  officers  and  seamen,  shall  be  surren- 
dered prisoners  of  war.  The  troops,  regular  and  mi- 
Ktia,  to  ground  their  arms  immediately  on  parade, 
and  the  Naval  officers  and  seamen  be  immexiiately 
surrendered: 

That  all. public  stores,  Naval  and  Military,  shall  be 
immediately  given  up  to  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  that  a!! 
private  property  shall  be  guaranteed  to  the  citizens 
of  the  town  of  York. 

That  all  papers  belonging  to  the  civil  officers  shall 
be  retained  by  them — that  such  surgeons  as  may  Im* 
procured  to  attend  the  wounded  of  the  Briusii  i 
lars  and  Canadian  militia,  shall  not  be  considered  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

That  one  Lieutenant-Colonel,  one  Major,  thirteen 
Captains,  nine  Lieutenants,  eleven  Ensigns,  ope 
Quarter-master,  and  one  Deputy-  Adjutant  General  of 
the  militia,  namely  : 

Lieut.  Col  Chewitt ;  Major  Allen;  Captains  John 
Wilson,  John  Button,  Peter  Robinson,  Reuben  Rich- 
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ardson,  John  Arnold,  James  Fenwick,  James  Mus- 
tard, Duncan  Cameron,  David  Thomson,  John  Rob- 
inson, Samuel  Ridoubt,  Thomas  Hamilton,  John 
Burn,  Wm.  Jarvie  ; 

Quarter  Master  Charles  Baynes  ; 

Lieuts,  John  H  Shultz,  George  Mustard,  Barnet 
Yanderburch,  Robert  Stanton,  George  Ridoubt, 
Wm.  Jarvis,  Edward  M'Mahoa,  John  Wilson,  Ely 
Playter.; 

Ensigns  Andrew  Thompson,  Alfred  SenaUy,  Don- 
ald M*  Arthur,  Wm.  Smith,  Andrew  Mercer,  James 
Chewiti,  George  Kink,  Edward  Thompson,  Charles 
Deuison,  George  Denison,  Darcey  Boulton ; 

Nineteen  Serjeants,  four  corporals,  and  two  hund- 
red and  four  rank  and  file. 

Of  the  Fi-eld  Train  Department,  W.  Dunbar. 

Of  the  Provincial  Navy,  Capt  F.  Govereaux. 

Midshipmen  John  Ridont,  and  Louis  Baupre. 

Lieut.  Green;  las/ Langs  don,  clerk;  one  boat- 
swain ;  Mffe?r;  aayaj  artificers  ; 

Of  his  majesty's  regular  troops,  Lieut.  De  Kou- 
ven  ;  one  SerjelaSt-Maj&r  ; 

And  of  the  royal  artillery  ;  one  bombadler  and 
three  gunne* ?s  :  ■  - 

Shall  be  silt  rendered  bs   prisoners  of  war  and  ac- 
counted for  in  ige  of  prisoners    between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
(Signed) 

G.  S    MITCHELL,  Lt,  Col  3d  A.  U.  S. 

SAMUEL  S.  CONNER,  M*j.  and  A.  D.  C.  to 
Maj  Gen.  Dearborn: 

WILLIAM  KING,  Maj.  15th  U.  S.  Infantry. 

JESSE  D    ELLLO T,  Lieut.  U.  S.  Navy.  .' 

W  CHE  WITT,  Lieut.  Col.  comd'g.  »d  Reg. 
York  Militia. 

W.  ALLEN.  Majored  Reg  York  Militia. 

a  GAURRSAU,  Lieut.  M.  'Dpt. 
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After  tlie  battle  of  York,  the  government  build- 
ings, barracks,  &c.  were  destroyed — all  the  public 
stores  which  could  not  be  brought  away,  shared  the 
same  fate — and  the  town  entirely  €vacuated  on  the 
1st  of  May,  the  militia  prisoners  parolled  and  the 
troops  embarked— but  owing  to  contrary  winds, 
the  fleet,  consisting  of  16  or  17  sail,  did  not  leave 
Little  York,  until  die  8th.  In  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  they  arrived  at  Four  Kile  Creek,  below  Fort 
Niagara,  and  landed  the  troops  and  public  property. 

On  Sunday  evening,  two  Schooners  under  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  Petegrue,  having  on  board  1 00  pick- 
ed men  under  Capt.  Willoughby  Morgan,  of  the 
12th  Regt.  sailed  for  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  a  quantity  of  public  stores. 
On  their  arrival  they  found  the  public  stores  guard- 
ed by  about  SO  regulars  ;  the  guard  retreated  before 
our  men  landed ;  the  stores  were  brought  away,  and 
ihe  public  buildings  burned. — The  expedition  re- 
turned within  a  few  days,  without  loss. 


CAPTURE  OF 

FORT  GEORGE, 

Copies  of  letters  from  Major- General  Dearborn  to  the 
Secretary  of  War. 
Fort  George,  Upper  Canada,  \ 
May  27,  1813.      \ 
SIR— The  light  troops  under  the    command  of 
Colonel  Scott  and  Major  Fosythe,  landed  this  rrorn- 
ing  at  9  o'clock.      Major-General   Lewis's  division 
with  Col.  Porter's  command  of  light  ar'illery,  sup- 
ported them.      Gen.  Boyd's  brigade  lanckd  imme- 
mediately  after  the  light  troops,  and  Gens.  Winder 
Cc 
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and  Chandler  followed  in  quick  succession.  The 
landing  was  warmly  and  obstinately  disputed  by  the 
British  forces ;  but  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of 
our  troops  soon  compelled  them  to  give  ground  ia 
every  direction.  Gen.  Chandler  with  the  reserve, 
{composed  of  his  brigade  and  Col.  Macomb' 8  ar- 
tillery) covered  the  whole.  Com.  ChauBcey  bad 
the  most  judicious  arrangements  for  silencing  the 
enemy's  batteries  near  the  point  of  landing.  The 
army  is  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  that  able 
naval  commander  for  his  co-operation  in  all  its  im- 
portant movements,  and  especially  in  its  operations 
this  day.  Our  batteries  succeeded  in  rendering 
Fort  George  untenable  ;  and  when  the  enemy  had 
been  beaten  from  his  positions,  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  re-enter  it,  after  firing  a  few  guns  and  set- 
ting fire  to  Ihe  magazines,  which  soon  exploded,  he 
moved  off  rapidly  by  different  routes.  Our  light 
troops  pursued  them  several  miles.  The  troops 
having  been  under  arms  from  1  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, were  too  much  exhausted  for  any  further  pur- 
suit. We  are  now  in  possession  of  Fort  George 
and  its  immediate  dependencies — to-morrow  we  shall 
proceed  further  on.  The  behaviour  of  our  troops, 
both  officers  and  men,  entitles  them  to  the  highest 
praise  :  and  the  difference  in  our  loss  with  that  of 
the  enemy,  when  we  consider  the  advantages  his 
positions  afforded/ hhn,  is  astonishing.  We  had  17 
killed  and  45  wounded.  The  enemy  had  90  killed 
and  160  wounded  of  the  regular  troops.  We  have 
taken  100  prisoners,  exclusive  of  the  wounded. — * 
Ool.  Meyers,  of  the  49th,  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  Of  ours  only  one  commissioned  officer 
was  killed,  Lieut.  Hobart  of  the  light  artillery. — En- 
closed is  the  report  of  Major  General  Lewis. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  considera- 
tion and  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

H.  DEARBORN, 
Jlov.  Gen.  rfrmstrang,  Secretary  at  War, 
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On  the  field  1  o'clock,  27  th  May. 

Dear  Sir — Fort  George  and  its  dependencies  are 
ours.  The  enemy,  beaten  on  all  points  has  blown 
up  his  magazines  and  retired.  It  is  impossible  at 
this  moment  to  say  any  thing  of  individual  gallant- 
ry;  there  was  no  man  who  did  not  perform  his  duty, 
in  a  manner  which  did  honor  to  himself  and  counr 
try.  Scott's  and  Forsyte's  commands,  supported 
by  Boyd's  and  Winder's  brigades,  sustained  the 
brunt  of  the  action.  Our  loss  is  trifling,  perhaps  not 
more  than  10  killed,  and  twice  that  number  wound* 
ed.  The  enemy  has  left  in  the  hospital  124,  and 
I  sent  several  on  board  the  fleet. — We  have  also 
made  about  100  prisoners  of  the  regular  forces. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant. 

MORGAN  LEWIS. 

Major  General  Dearborn, 

Com.  in  Chief  of  the  Northern  Army. 

Return  of  the  loss  of  the  Army  of  Hie  U.  Stoics  in  the 
action  of  the  21th  of  May,  1813. 

The  light  troops  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Coh 
Scott — Capt.  Roach  of  the  23d  infantry,  wounded  ; 
Lt.  Swearingen,  do.  ;  23  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates,  killed  ;  64  do.  wounded — total  89. 

Gen,  Lewis'  Division — 1st,  or  Boyd's  brigade,  L(> 
H.  A.  Hobart  killed ;  rank  and  file,  I  wounded. 

6th  Regt.  Ijift.  Capt.  Arrowsmith^  wounded  ;  rank 
and  file,  6  killed,  16  wounded. 

15th  Regt.  Inft.  Major  King,  wounded ;  rank  and 
file,  1  killed,  6  wounded. 

1 6th  Regt,  Inft.  Capt.  Si  eel,  wounded  t  rank  and 
file,  8  killed  and  9  wounded. 

N.  Y.  Volunteers,  rank  and  file,  4  wounded. 

2d  or  Winders'  brigade,  rank  and  file.  6  wounded. 

3d,  or  Chandlers'  brigade — None. 

Of  the  wounded,  but  61  have  been  sent  to  the 
hospital.    The  wounds  of  the  others  are  very  slight; 
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Return  of  tlie  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken,  in  the  action  of  the  27th  May,  1813. 
Killed,  108. 
Prisoners — Wounded,  1  Colonel,  3  subalterns,  T 

Serjeants  and  1 52  rank  and  file,  163.     Not  mounded, 

1  Capt.  1  subaltern  1  surgeon,  8  Serjeants  and  102 

rank  and  file— 113. 
Total  loss  of  the  enemy  386 

Militia  paroled  607 


89^ 
E.  BEEBE, 

AssH  Adj't  GeneraL 


AN  ATTACK  ON 


•SACKET'S  HARBOR. 


Exiroxt  of  a  letter  f ram  Brigadier- General  Jacob 
Brown,  to  His  Excellency  Governor  Tompkins,  dat- 
ed "  Sockets  Harbor,  May  29,  1813. 

*  WE  were  attacked  at  the  dawn  of  this  day,  by 
a  British  regular  force,  of  at  least  nine  hundred  men, 
most  probably  1200.  They  made  good  their  land- 
ing at  Horse-Island.  The  enemy's  fleet  consisted 
q£  two  ships  and  four  schrs.  and  thirty  large  open 
boats.  We  are  completely  victorious.  The  enemy 
lost  a  considerable  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
— on  the  field,  among  the  number,  several  officers 
af  distinction. — After  having  re-embarked,  they  sent 
me  a  flag,  desiring  to  have  their  killed  and  wounded 
attended  to.  I  made  them  satisfied  on  that  subject. 
Americans  ?viH  be  distinguished  fbr  humanity  and 
bravery.  Our  loss  is  not  numerous,  but  serious, 
from  the  great  worth  of  those  who  have  fallen.  Co- 
lonel Milk  was  shot  dead  at  the  commencement  di 
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the  action  ;  and  Col.  Baekus,  of  the  first  regiment 
light  dragoons,  nobly  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment, as  victory  was  declaring  for  us,  I  will  not 
presume  to  praise  this  regiment ;  their  gallant  con- 
duct on  this  day  merits  much  more  than  praise. 
The  new  ship,  and  Com.  Chauncey's  prize,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  is  yet  safe  in  Sacket's  Harbor. 
Sir  George  Provost  landed  and  commanded  in  per- 
son. Sir  James  Yeo,  commanded  the  enemy's  fleet 
In  haste,  yours,  &c. 

JACOB  BROWN. 

Report  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  the  acr 

Hon  of  the  29th  May,  1813,  at  SackeVs  Harbor. 

Killed — 20  privates,  regulars,  and  1  volunteer. 

Wounded — 1  Lt.  Col.  2nd  Lieutenants,  1  en- 
sign, 7  non-commissioned  officers,  1  musician  and 
68  privates,  regulars,  and  1  musician  and  2  privates 
volunteers. 

Missing — 2  non-  commissioned  officers,  7  privates 
regulars,  1  non-commissioned  officer,  1  musician 
and  1 5  privates,  volunteers. 

Aggregate  loss — 110  regulars,  and  2 1  volunteers, 
Number  not  known,  but  not  to  exceed  25  militia, 
—Total  156. 

WM.  SWANN, 
Maj.  2d.  Regt.  Lift,  and  acting  Adj.  Gen. 

SackeVs  Harbor,  June  1,  1313. 

N.  B.  About  400  of  the  re  ^ixlar  troops  sustained 
the  heat  of  the  action  ;  these-  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
1st  reg.  light  dragoons,  borne  of  the  9th,  21st,  and 
a  few  of  the  23d  infantry y  3d  and  light  artillery. 

Report  of  the  enemy's  loss  in  Ike  action  cf  Vie  29ik 
May,  at  Sackefs  Harbor. 
Adj.    Gen.  Gray,   Col.  Moody^  Maj.  Edwards,  1 
Captain  and  25  rank  and  file  found  dead  on  the  field. 

2  Capt.  and  20  rank  and  file  wounded  in  the  field. 

3  Captains,  1  ensign,  and  32  rank  and  file  made 
prisoners. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  many  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  their  boats  by  the  militia  and  Albany 
volunteers  while  effecting  a  landing ;  a  number  were 
likewise  carried  off  the  field  by  the  enemy,  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  his  retreat. 

WM.  SWANN, 
Major  2d  Inft.  and  aet'g,  Adj.  Gen. 
Sackefs  Harbor ',  June  1,  1813. 


CAPTURE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  FRIGATE^- 

CHESAPEAKE, 

CAPT.  JAMES  LAWRENCE,  COMMANDER, 
By  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Frigate, 

SHANNON, 

COM.  P.  B.  V.  BROKE,  COMMANDER. 

Qopyof  a  letter  from  Lieut.  Budd,  to  the  Secretary  ofi 
the,  Nam,  dated  Halifax,  June  15,  1813. 
"SI*, 


T. 


HE  unfortunate  death  of  Captain  James  Law- 
fence,  and  Lieut.  Augustus  C.  Ludlow,  has  rendered 
It  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  capture  of  (he  late 
United  States  Frigate  Chesapeake, 

On  Tuesday,  June  1st,  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  we  un* 
moored  ship ;  at  meridian  got  under  way  from  Pre- 
sident's Road,  with  a  light  wind  from  the  southward 
and  westward,  and  proceeded  on  a  cruise.  A  ship 
was  then  in  sight  in  the  offing,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ship  of  war,  and  which,  from  information 
received  from  pilot  boats  and  craft,  we  believed  to 
he  the  British  Frigate  Shannon.  We  made  sail  m 
chase,  and  cleared  ship  for  action,    At  half  past  four* 
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P.  M,  she  hove  too,  with  her  head  to  the  southward 
and  eastward.  At  5,  took  in  the  royals  and  top* 
gallant  sails,  and  at  half  past  5,  hauled  the  courses  up, 
About  fifteen  minutes  before  6,  the  action  commenc- 
ed within  pistol  shot.  The  first  broadside  did  great 
execution  on  both  sides,  damaged  our  rigging,  killed 
among  others,  Mr.  White,  the  sailing  master,  and 
wounded  Captain  Lawrence.  In  about  12  minutes 
after  the  commencement  of  the  action  we  fell  on 
board  the  enemy,  and  immediately  after  one  of  our 
arm  chests  on  the  quarter  deck  was  blown  up  by  a 
hand  grenade  thrown  from  the  enemy's  ship.  In  a 
few  minutes  one  of  the  Captains  Aids  came  on  the 
gun  deck  to  inform  me  that  the  boarders  were  called* 
I  immediately  called  the  boarders  away  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  spar  deck.  Where  I  found  that  the  enemy 
had  succeeded  in  boarding  us  and  had  gained  posses- 
-sion  of  our  quarter  deck.  I  immediately  gave  orders 
to  haul  on  board  the  fore  tack,  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  the  ship  clear  of  the  other,  and  then  made 
an  attempt  to  regain  the  quarter  deck,  but  was 
wounded  and  thrown  down  on  the  gun  deck,  t 
again  made  an  effort  to  collect  the  boarders,  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  enemy  had  gained  complete  pos- 
session of  the  ship.  On  my  being  carried  down  to* 
the  cock  pit,  I  there  found  Captain  Lawrence^  and 
Lieut.  Ludlow,  both  mortally  wounded ;  the  former 
had  beed  carried  below  previous  to  the  ship's  being 
boarded ;  the  latter  was  wounded  in  attempting  to 
repel  the  boarders.  Among  those  who  fell  early  is 
fee  action,  were  Mr.  Edward  J.  Ballard.  4th  Lieuten^ 
ant,  and  Lieut  James  Broome,  of  marines. 

I  herein  enclose  to  you  a  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  by  which  you  wiH  perceive  that  every  offi- 
cer upon  whom  the  charge  of  the  ship  would  devolver 
was  either  killed  or  wounded  previously  to  her  cap- 
ture. The  enemy  report  the  loss  of  Mr.  Watt,  their 
irst  Lieut,  j  the  purser;  the  captain's  clerk,  and  %& 
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seamen  killed;  and  Captain  Broke,  a  midshipman* 
and  56  seamen  wounded. 

The  Shannon  had,  in  addition  to  her  full  comple- 
ment, an  officer  and  1 6  men  belonging  to  the  Belle 
Poule,  and  a  part  of  the  crew  belonging  to  the  Ten- 
edos. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  very  great  respect,  fcc^ 

GEORGE  BUDD. 
The  Hon.  William  Jones, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington. 

List  of  killed  and  wounded  on  board  of  the  Che$& 
peake. 

On  board  the  Chesapeake,  Mr.  Ballard  4th  Lieuf 
Mr.  Broome.  Lieut,  marines ;  Mr.  White,  the  mas- 
ter;  several  petty  officers,  and  about  70  men  were 
killed.  Capt.  Lawrence  (since  dead ;)  Mr.  Ludlow, 
the  1st  Lieut,  do.  do ;  Mr.  Budd,  2d  Lt.  severely ;  Mr. 
Cox,  3d  Lt.  slightly ;  midshipmen  Weaver,  Abbot, 
and  Nicolls,  severely,  and  Berry,  slightly  ;  Mr.  Lhr- 
ermore,  the  Chaplain,  severely  ;  and  near  100  sea- 
men wounded. 

The  late  action  between  the  Chesapeake  and 
Shannon,  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  victory  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans.  While  it  was  conducted 
upon  fair  and  honorable  principles  the  advantage  was 
evidently  on  the  side  of  the  Chesapeake.  That  her 
fee  was  much  more  vivid  and  effectual  is  proved  by 
the  fact  of  its  having  carried  away  the  jib-boom  anil 
fbre  and  mizen  rayal  masts  of  the  enemy,  whilst  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Chesapeake  lost  a  single 
spar.  When  the  Frigates  closed,  the  Shannon  threw 
on  board  the  Chesapeake  an  immense  body  of  com- 
bustibles and  injtkmmable  mailer  (like  an  infernal 
machine  of  new  and  horrible  construction)  which 
enveloped  the  Chesapeake  m  a  volume  of  flame  tp 
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her  very  tops !  Of  the  destruction  and  confusion  which 
must  have  ensued,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  one 
who  was  not  present  can  form  an  adequate  idea. 
Immediately  after  the  explosion,  the  Shannon  board- 
ed ;  and  from  the  destroying  effect  of  the  combusti- 
bles had  little  else  to  do  but  to  take  quiet  possession. 

It  is  said  that  all  stratagem  is  justifiable  in  war : 
yet  in  cases  like  this,  the  maxim  will  not  apply.  Had 
the  Shannon  been  a  vessel  of  inferior  force,  it  might 
have  been  admissible:  but  as  she  was  unquestiona* 
bly  superior,  her  conduct  has  disgraced  the  British 
flag.  When  we  reflect  that  the  Shannon  was  a  38 
gun  Frigate  of  the  first  class,  the  Chesapeake  only  a 
36  :  that  the  former  sent  a  challenge  to  the  latter, 
and  of  course  must  have  been  in  perfect  preparation 
exclusive  of  the  'infernal  Machina f  and  that  her 
commander  was  an  old  experienced  officer  who 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  a  Frigate ;  we  cannot 
but  look  upon  the  resort  to  '  explosion*  as  base  and 
cowardly  in  the  extreme. — It  proves  that  they  felt 
themselves  inferior  to  the  Americans,  and  were 
afraid  to  contend  with  them  on  any  thing  like  equal 
terms.  Had  the  Shannon  conquered  the  Chesa- 
peake by  fair  fighting,  although  she  is  a  heavier 
Frigate,  and  probably  had  a  greater  number  of  men, 
we  would  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  victory.  But  as 
ft  is,  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  striking  evidence  of 
conscious  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  British,  anil 
that  they  dare  not  engage  tipon  equal,  manly,  and 
honorable  terms. — The  British  officers  feel  that  thek4 
naval  energies  are  rapidly  on  the  decline,  and  they 
resort  to  dishonorable  means  to  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance of  former  superiority. 

We  will  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  no  instance 
in  naval  chronicles  of  so  great  slaughter  in  so  short 
a  period  ;  though  Captain  Lawrence's  action  with 
the  Peacock,  was  attended  with  more  decided  exe- 
cution > 


CAPTU&E  OPTBS 

BRITISH  FLEET, 

On  Lake  Erie,  consisting  of  Six  Ships  of  War. 

By  the  United  States  vessels,  under  the  Gobi? 
mand  of  Commodore 

OLIVER  K  PERRY. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Commodore  Perry,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

V  S  brig  Niagara,  off  the  Western  Sister,  Head  of 
Lake  %rie,  Sept.  10,  1S13,  4*  P.  M. 

SIR_It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  to  the 
Arms   of  the  United  States  a  signal  Victory  over 
their  enemies  on  this  Lake.     The  British  Squadron 
consisting  of  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner  and 
one  sloop,  have  this   moment  surrendered  to  the 
force  under  my  command,  after  a  sharp  conflict. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Sir,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  PERRY. 
The  Hon.  William  Jones, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Commodore  Perry,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

U.  S.  Schooner  Ariel,  Put-in-Bay,  ) 
Sept.  13,  1813.  > 

SIR_In  my  last,  I  informed  you  that  we  had  cap- 
tured the  enemy's  fleet  on  this  lake.  I  have  now 
the  honor  to  give  you  the  most  important  particu- 
lars of  the  action.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 0th  lost 
at  sen  rise,  they  were  discovered  from  Put-mUay* 
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when  I  lay  at  anchor  with  the  squadron  under  my 
command.  We  got  under  weigh,  the  wind  light 
at  &,  W.  and  stood  forjthem.  At  10,  A.  M.  the  wind 
hauled  to  S.  E.  and  brought  us  to  windward :  form- 
ed the  line  and  bore  up.  At  15  minutes  before 
twelve,  the  enemy  commenced  firing ;  at  5  minutes 
before  twelve  the  action  commenced  on  our  part. 
Finding  their  fire  very  destructive,  owing  to  their 
long  guns,  and  its  being  mostly  directed  at  the  Law- 
rence, I  made  sail,  and  directed  the  other  vessels  to 
follow  f(pr  the  purpose  of  closing  with  the  enemy. 
Every  brace  and  bowline  being  soon  shot  away  she 
became  unmanageable,  notwithstanding  the  great 
exertions  of  the  sailing  master.  In  this  situation  she 
-sustained  the  action  upwards  of  two  hours  within 
cacister  distance,  until  every  gun  was  rendered  use- 
less, and  the  greater  part  of  her  crew  either  killed  or 
wounded.  Finding  she  could  no  longer  annoy  the 
>enemy,  I  left  her  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Yarnali,  who, 
I  was  convinced  from  the  bravery  already  displayed 
by  him,  would  do  what  would  comport  with  the 
honor  of  the  flag.  At  half  past  two,  the  wind  spring- 
ing up,  Captain  Elliott  was  enabled  to  bring  his  ves- 
sel, the  Niagara,  gallantly  into  close  action  ;  I  imme- 
diately went  on  board  of  her,  when  he  anticipated 
my  wish  by  volunteering  to  bring  the  schooners 
which  had  been  kept  astern  by  the  lightness  of  the 
wind,  into  close  action.  It  was  with  unspeakable 
pain  that  I  saw,  soon  after  I  got  on  board  the  Niagara, 
the  flag  of  the  Lawrence  come  down,  although  I  was 
perfectly  sensible  that  she  had  been  defended  to  the 
last,  and  that  to  have  continued  to  make  a  show  of 
resistance  would  have  been  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  the 
remains  of  her  brave  crew.  But  the  enemy  was  net 
able  to  take  possession  of  her,  and  circumstances 
soon  permitted  her  flag  again  to  be  hoisted.  At  45 
minutes  past  two  the  signal  was  made  for  "close 
action."  The  Niagara  being  very  little  injured,  I 
determined  to  pass  through  the  enemy's   line/  bore 
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up  and  passed  ahead  of  their  two  ships  and  a  brig, 
giving  a  raking  fire  to  them  from  the  starboard  guns, 
and  to  a  large  schr.  and  sloop,  "from  the  larboard 
side  at  half  pistol  shot  distance.  The  smaller  ves- 
sels at  this  time  having  got  within  grape  and  canister 
distance,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Elliott,  and 
keeping  up  a  well  directed  tire,  the  two  ships,  a  brig, 
and  a  schr.  surrendered,  a  schr.  and  a  sloop  making  a 
vain  attempt  to  escape. 

Those  officers  and  men  who  were  immediately 
under  my  observation  evinced  the  greatest  gallant- 
ry, and  I  have  «o  doubt  that  all  others  conducted 
themselves  as  became  American  Officers  and  Sea- 
men. Lieut.  Yarnali,  first  of  the  Lawrence,  although 
several  times  wounded,  refused  to  quit  the  deck. 
Midshipman  Forrest  (doing  duty  as  Li)  and  sailing 
master  Taylor,  were  of  great  assistance  to  me.  I 
have  great  pain  in  stating  to  you  the  death  of  Lieut. 
Brook  of  the  marines,  and  Midshipman  Laub,  both 
of  the  Lawrence,  and  Midshipman  John  Clarke,  of 
the  Scorpion  :  they  were  valuable  and  promising 
officers.  Mr.  Hambleton,  purser,  who  Volunteered 
his  services  on  deck,  was  severely  wounded  late  m 
the  action.  Midshipman  Oaxton  and  Swartwout  of 
§ie  Lawrence,  were  severely  wounded.  On  board 
ef  the  Niagara,  Lt.  Smith  and  Edwards,  and  Mid- 
shipman Webster  (doing  duty  as  sailing  master) 
behaved  in  a  very  handsome  manner.  Capt.  Bre- 
voort  of  the  army,  who  acted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
capacity  of  a  marine  officer,  on  board  that  vessel, 
is  an  excellent  and  brave  officer,  and  with  his  mus- 
ketry did  great  execution.  Lt.  Turner,  command- 
ing the  Caledonia,  brought  that  vessel  into  action 
m  the  most  able  manner,  and  is  an  officer  that  in  aft 
situations  may  be  relied  on.  The  Ariel,  Lt.  Packet, 
and  Scorpion,  sailing  master  Champlin,  were  ena- 
bled to  get  early  into  action,  and  were  of  great 
service  Capt.  Elliott  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  Mr.   Magratb?  purser,  who  had   been  dispatched 
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in  a  boat  on  service  previous  to  my  getting  on 
board  the  Niagara  ;  and,  being  a  seaman,  since  the 
action  has  rendered  essential  service  in  taking 
charge  of  one  of  the  prizes.  Of  Capt.  Elliott,  al- 
ready so  well  known  to  the  government,  it  would 
be  almost  superfluous  to  speak.  In  this  action  he 
evinced  his  characteristic  bravery  and  judgment, 
and,  since  the  close  of  the  action,  has  given  me  the 
most  able  and  essential  assistance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  return  of  the 
killed  and  wounded,  together  with  a  statement  &  the 
relative  force  of  the  squadrons.  The  Capt.  and 
first  Lieut,  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  first  Lieut, 
of  the  Detroit  were  killed — Capt.  Barclay,  senior 
officer,  and  the  commander  of  the  Lady  Prevost, 
severely  wounded.  The  commander  of  (he  Hunter 
and  Chippeway  slightly  wounded.  Their  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  as- 
certain, it  must  however  been  very  great. 

Very  respectfully,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant.  O.  H.  PERRY. 

The  Hon.  William  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Commodore  Perry.   , 
U.  S.  Schooner  Ariel,  Put-in-Bay,  ) 
September  13th,  1813.       J 

SIR — I  have  caused  the  prisoners  taken  on  the 
10  instant,  to  be  landed  at  Sandusky,  and  have  re- 
quested Gen.  Harrison  to  have  them  marched  to 
Cbillicothe,  and  there  wait  until  your  pleasure  shall 
be  known  respecting  them. 

The  Lawrence  has  been  so  entirely  cut  up,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  she  should  go  into  a  safe  har- 
bor, I  have  therefore  directed  Lieut.  Yarnall  to  pro- 
ceed to  Erie  in  ber,  with  the  wounded  of  the  fleet, 
and  dismantle  and  get  her  over  the  bar  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The   two  ships  in  a  heavy  sea  this  day  at  anchor 
lost   their  masts,  bpfng   much  injured  in  the  ae- 
Dd 
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fion.  I  shall  haul  them  into  the  inner  bay  at  this 
place  and  moor  them  for  the  present.  The  Detroit 
is  a  remarkable  fine  ship,  sails  well,  and  is  very 
strongly  built.  The  Queen  Charlotte  is  a  much 
superior  vessel  to  what  has  been  represented.  The 
Lady  Prevost  is  a  large  fine  schooner. 

I  also  beg  your  instructions  respecting  the  wound- 
ed. I  am  satisfied,  sir,  that  whatever  steps  I  might 
take,  governed  by  humanity,  would  meet  your  ap- 
probation. Under  this  impression,  I  have  taken 
upo£  myself  to  promise  Capt.  Barclay,  who  is  very 
dangerously  wounded,  that  he  shall  be  landed  as 
near  Lake  Ontario  as  possible,  and  I  had  no  doubt 
you  would  allow  me  to  parole  him.  He  is  under 
the  impression  that  nothing  but  leaving  this  part  of 
the  country  will  save  his  life.  There  is  also  a 
number  of  Canadians  among  the  prisoners,  many 
who  have  families. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant. 

O.  H.  PERRY. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Statement  of  the  force  of  the  United  States  Squadron,, 

Brig  Lawrence  20  guns 

Niagara  20  do. 

Caledonia  3  do. 

Schr.  Ariel  4  do.  (1  burst  early  in  action.) 

Scorpion  2  do. 

Somers  2  do.  and  2  swivels. 

Sloop  Trippe  1  do. 

Schr.  Tigress.  1  do. 

Porcupine  1  do. 

54  guns — 2  swivels. 
The  exact  number  of  the  enemy's  force  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
ih&t  it  exceeded  otrrs  by  nearly  one  hundred  men 
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List  of  (he  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  XI.  Sk 

Squadron,  under  the  command  of  O.  H.   Perry r 
Esq.  in  the  action  of  the  10th  Sept.  1813,  viz. 

Killed,  Woundcik 

On  board  the  Lawrenee,              22  61 

On  board  the  Niagara,                    2  25 

On  board  the  Caledonia,                (*  3 

On  board  the  Somers,                     0  2 

On  board  the  Ariel,                         1  3 

On  board  the  Trippe,                      G  2 

On  board  the  Porcupine,                 0  0 

On  board  the  Scorpion,                   2  0 

On  board  the  Tigress^.                    0  0 

27  96 

Total,  123 
S.  SHAMRLETON,  Purser. 
O  H.  PERRY, 

Captain,  and  Senior  Officer. 

Statement  of  the  force  of  the  British  Squadron. 
Ship  Detroit  19  guns — 1  on  a  pivot  and  2 

howitzers. 
Queen  Charlotte  17  do.  1  do. 

Schr.Lady  Pre  vast       13  do.  1  do. 

Brig.  Hunter  10  do. 

Sloop  Little  Belt  3  do. 

Schr.  Chippeway  1  do.  and  2  swivels. 

66  guns — k  howitzers — 2  swivels. — Total,  72. 
Note — The  Detroit  is  a  new  ship,   very  strongly 
built,  and  mounts  long  24's,  18's  and  I2's. 

U.  S.  B.  Niagara,  off  the  Western  Sister,  head  of) 
Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10, 1813.    ) 
Dear  General, 

WE  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours  ! 
Two  Ships,  two  Brigs,  one  Schooner,  and  one  Sloop, 
Yours,  with  great  respect,  kc.         O.  H.  PERRY. 
Major-General  Hwrison. 
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September  lift,  1813. 

I>£AR  SiR, 

We  have  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  which  I  wish 
to  land  :  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  order  a  guard  to 
receive ;  and  inform  me  the  place  t  considerable 
numbers  have  been  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides.  From  the  best  information,  we  have  more 
prisoners  t\mn  we  have  men  on  board  our  vessels. 
In  great  haste,  your's  very  truljr. 

G.  H.  PERRY. 
General  Harrison. 

Letter Jrtn#  Coin.  Perry  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
U.  S.  Schooner  Ariel,  off  Portage  River,  > 
September  20, 1813.  ) 
SIR— Since  I'last  did  myself  the  honor  of  writing 
yon,  the  vessels  under  my  command  have  been  em- 
ployed in  moving  the  army  from  the  camps  at  Port- 
age river  and  Fort  Meigs  to  Put  in  Bay.     A  consid- 
erable  body  of  troops   have  already  arrived  at  thai 
place. 

Yery  respectfully,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &*»,. 

O  H.  PERRY. 
Hon.  William  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Capture  of  the  British  and  Indian  forces,  UN- 
DER THE  COMMAND  OF 

MAJOR-GENERAL  PROCTOR; 

By  the  United  States  Troops,  and  Kentucky 
Volunteers,  Commanded  ry 

MAJOR-GENERAL  HARRISON. 

Maj.  Gen,  HcuTison,  to  the  Secretary  at  War. 

Head  Quarters,  Detroit,  October  9,  iai3. 
SIR— In  my  letter  from  Sandwich  of  the  30th  ulfc.; 
I  did  myself  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  I  was  pre- 
paring to  pursue  the  enemy  the  following  day.  From 
various  causes  however.  I  was  unable  to  put  ihe  troops 
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iu  motion  Until  the  morning  of  the  2d.  inst.  and  then  to 
take  with  me  only  about  140  of  the  regular  troops, 
Johnson's  mounted  Regiment,  and  such  of  Gov.  Shel- 
by's Volunteers  as  were  fit  for  a  rapid  march,  the  whole 
amounting  to  about  3500  men.  To  Gen.  M;  Arthur, 
with  about  700  effectives,  the  protecting  of  this  place 
and  the  sick  were  committed.  Gen.  Cass's  brigade 
and  the  corps  of  Lieut.  Col.  Ball,  were  left  at  Sandwich, 
with  orders  to  follow  me  as  soon  as  the  men  received 
their  knapsacks,  and  blankets,  which  had  been  left  on 
an  island  in  Lake  Erie. 

The  unavoidable  delay  at  Sandwich  was  attended 
with  no  disadvantage  to  us.  Gen.  Proctor  had  posted 
himself  at  Dalson's,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
(or  Trench)  66  miles  from  this  place,  where,  I  was  in- 
formed, he  intended  to  fortify,  and  wait  to  receive  me. 
He  must  have  believed,  however,  that  I  had  no  disposi- 
tion to  follow  him,  or  that  he  had  secured  my  continu- 
ance here,  by  the  reports  that  were  circulated,  that  the 
Indians  would  attack  and  destroy  this  place,  upon  the 
advance  of  the  army — as  he  neglected  to  commence 
the  breaking  up  the  bridges,  until  the  night  of  the  2d  inst. 
On  that  night  our  army  reached  the  river,  which  is  25 
miles  from  Sandwich,  and  is  one  of  four  streams  cross- 
ing our  route,  over  all  of  which  are  bridges,  and  being 
deep  and  muddy,  are  unfordable  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance into  the  country.  The  bridge  here  was  found 
entire,  and  in  the  morning  I  proceeded  with  Johnson's 
regiment  to  save  if  possible  the  others.  At  the  second 
bridge,  over  a  branch  of  the  river  Thames,  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  capture  a  lieut.  of  dragoons  and  1 1 
privates,  who  had  been  sent  by  Gen.  Proctor  to  destroy 
them.  From  the  prisoners  I  learned  that  the  third  bridge 
was  broken  up,  and  that  the  enemy  had  no  certain  in- 
formation of  our  advance.  The  bridge  having  been  im- 
perfectly destroyed,  was  soon  repaired,  and  the  army 
encamped  at  Drake's  farm,  4  miles  below  Dalson's. 

The  Thames,  along  the  banks  of  which  our  route  lay, 
is  a  fine  deep  stream,  navigable  for  vessels  of  consider- 
Dd2 
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able  burthen,  after  the  passage  of  the  bar  at  its  mouth 
over  which  there  is  six  and  a  half  feet  water. 

The  baggage  of  the  army  was  brought  from  Detroit 
in  boats,  protected  by  %  Gun  Boats,  which  Com.  Perry 
had  furnished  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  to  cover  the 
passage  ■  of  the  army  over  the  Thames  itself,  or  the 
mouth  of  its  tributary  streams;  the  banks  being  iow 
and  the  country  generally  open,  (Prairies)  as  high  as 
Dalson's,  these  vessels  were  well  calculated  for  that 
purpose.  Above  Dalson's,  however,  the  character  of 
the  river  and  adjacent  country  is  considerably  changed. 
The  former,  though  still  deep,  is  very  narrow  and  its 
banks  high  and  woody.  The  Commodore  and  myself, 
therefore,  agreed  upon  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  boats 
under  a  guard  ofl  50  infantry,  and  I  determined,  to  trust 
to  fortune  and  the  bravery  of  my  troops  to  effect  the 
passage  of  the  river.  Below  a  place  called  Chatham 
and  four  miles  above  Dalson's  is  the  third  unfordable 
branch  of  the  Thames  :  the  bridge  over  its  mouth  had 
bfcen  taken  up  by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  that  atM'Gre- 
gor's  Mills,  one  mile  above;  several  hundred  of  the  In- 
dians remained  to  dispute  our  passage,  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  advanced  guard,  commenced  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek  as  well  as  that 
of  the  river.  Believing  that  the  whole  force  of  the  en- 
emy was  thei*,  I  halted  the  array,  formed  in  order  of 
ha  (tie,  and  brought  up  our  two  six  pounders  to  cover  the 
parly  that  was  ordered  to  repair  the  bridge ;  a  few  shot 
from  those  pieces  soon  drove  off  the  indians,  and  ena- 
bled us  in  two  hours  to  repair  (he  bridge  and  cross  the 
troops.  Col.  Johnson's  Mounted  Regiment  being  upon 
the  right  of  the  army,  had  seized  upon  the  remains  of 
the  bridge  at  the  Mills  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  In- 
dians. Our  loss  on  this  ooeasion,  was  two  killed  and 
three  or  four  wounded — That  of  the  enemy  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  much  greater. — A  house  near  the  bridge 
containing  a  very  considerable  number  of  muskets,  had 
been  set  on  fire,  but  was  extinguished  by  our  troops, 
and  the  arms  saved. 
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At  the  first  farm  above  the  bridge,  we  found  one  of 
the  enemy's  vessels  on  fire,  loaded  with  arms  and  ord- 
nance stores,  and  learned  that  they  were  a  few  miles 
ahead  of  us,  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  with  the 
great  body  of  the  Indians.  At  Bowles's  farm,  4  miles 
from  the  bridge,  we  halted  for  the  night  found  two  oth- 
er vessels  and  a  large  distillery  filled  with  ordnance  and 
other  valuable  stores  to  an  immense  amount  in  flames 
— it  was  impossible  to  put  out  the  fire — 2  24  pounders7 
with  their  carriages  were  taken  and  a  large  quantity  of 
balls  and  shells  of  various  sizes.  The  army  was  put 
in  motion  early  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  I  pushed  oa 
in  advance  with  the  Mounted  Regiment  and  requested 
Gov.  Shelby  to  follow  as  expeditiously  as  possible  with 
the  infantry  ;  the  Governor's  zeal  and  that  of  his  men 
enabled  them  to  keep  up  with  the  caval^,  and  by  nine 
o'clock,  we  were  at  Arnold's  Mills,  having  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  two  Gun  boats,  and  several  bat- 
teaux  loaded  with  provisions  and  ammunition. 

A  rapid  at  the  river  at  Arnold^  Mills  affords  the  on- 
ly fording  to  be  met  with  for  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance, but  upon  examination,  it  was  found  too  deep 
for  the  infantry.  Having,  however,  fortunately  taken 
two  or  three  boats  and  some  Indian  canoes  on  the  spot, 
and  obliging  the  horsemen  to  take  a  footman  behind 
each,  the  whole  were  safely  crossed  by  12  O'clock. 
Eight  miles  from  the  crossing  we  passed  a  farm,  where 
a  part  of  the  British  troops  had  encamped  the  night  be- 
fore, under  the  command  of  Col.  Warburton.  The  de- 
tachment with  Gen.  Proctor  had  arrived  the  day  before 
at  the  Moravian  towns,  4  miles  higher  up.  Being  now 
certainly  near  the  enemy,  I  directed  the  advance  of 
Johnson's  regiment  to  accelerate  their  march  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  intelligence.  The  officer  com- 
manding it,  in  a  short  time,  sent  to  inform  me,  that  his 
progress  was  stopped  by  the  enemy,  who  were  formed 
across  our  line  of  march.  One  of  the  enemy's  wag- 
goners being  also  taken  prisoner,  from  the  information 
received  from  him,  and  wj  own  observation,  assisted 
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by  some  of  my  officers  I  soon  ascertained  enough  of 
their  position  and  ordfer  of  battle,  to  determine  that, 
which  it  was  proper  for  me  to  adopt. 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  enclose  ycu  my  general 
©rder  of  the  27th  ult.  prescribing  the  order  of  march r 
and  of  battle  when  the  whole  army  should  act  together. 
But  as  the  number  and  description  of  the  troops  had  been 
essentially  changed,  since  the  issuing  of  the  order,  R  be- 
came necessary  to  make  a  corresponding  alteration  in 
their  disposition.  From  the  place  where  our  army  was 
feist  halted,  to  the  Moravian  towns  a  distance  of  about 
three  and  a  half  miles,  the  road  passes  through  a  beach 
forest  without  any  clearing,  and  for  the  first  two  miles 
near  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  At  from  two  to  300 
yards  from  the  river,  a  swamp  extends  parallel  to  itr 
throughout  the  whole  distance.  The  intermediate 
ground  is  dry,  and  although  the  trees  are  tolerably 
thick,  it  is  in  many  places  clear  of  underbush.  Across 
this  strip  of  land,  its  left  appayed  upon  the  river,  sup- 
ported by  artillery  placed  in  the  wood,  their  right  in 
the  swamp  covered  by  the  whole  of  the  Indian  force, 
the  British  troops  were  drawn  up. 

The  troops  at  my  disposal  consisted  of  about  120 
regulars  of  the  27  th  regt.  five  brigades  of  Ken- 
tucky volunteer  militia  infantry,  under  his  Excellency 
Gov.  Shelby,  averaging  less  than  500  men,  and,  col. 
Johnson's  Regiment  of  Mounted  Infantry,  making  in 
the  whole  an  aggregate  something  about  3000.  No 
disposition  of  an  army  opposed  to  an  Indian  force  can 
be  safe  unless  it  is  secured  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear. 
I  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  Infantry 
conformably  to  my  general  order  of  battle.  Gen.  Trot- 
ter's brigade  of  500  men,  formed  the  front  line,  his 
right  upon  the  road  and  his  left  upon  the  Swamp.  Gen. 
King's  brigade  as  a  second  fine,  150  yards  in  the  rear  of 
Trotter's  and  Chiles'  brigade  as  a  corps  of  reserve  in  the 
rear  of  it.  These  three  brigades  formed  the  command 
of  Major  General  Henry;  the  whole  of  Gen.  Desha's 
division,  consisting  of  two  brigades,  were  foraied  en 
potence  upon  the  left  of  Trotter. 
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Whilst  I  was  engaged  ii>  forming  the  infantry,  I  had 
directed  Col.  Johnson's    regimen!,  which  was  still  it* 
front,  to  be  formed  in  two  lines  opposite  to  the  enemy, 
and  upon  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  to  take  ground  to 
the  left,  and  forming  upon  that  flank  to  endeavor  to  turn 
the  right  of  the  Indians.     A  moments  reflection,  how- 
ever, convinced  me  that  from  the  thickness  of  the  woods 
and  swampness  of  the  ground,  they  would  be  unable  to 
do  any  thing  on  horseback,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
dismount  them  and  place  their  horses  in  security.     I 
therefore  determined  to  refuse  my  left  to  the  Indians-,, 
and  to  brake  the  British  lines  at  once  by  a  charge  of  the 
mounted  infantry ;  the  measure  was  not  sanctioned  by 
any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  but  I  was  fully 
convinced  that  it  would  succeed.     The  American  back 
woodsmen  ride  better  in  the  woods  than  any  other  peo- 
ple.    A  musket  or  rifle  is  no  impediment  to  them,  be- 
ing accustomed  to  them  from  their  earliest  youth.     I 
was  persuaded,  too,  that  the  enemy  would  be  quite  un- 
prepared for  the  shock,  and  that  they  could  not  resist  it. 
Conformable  to  this  idea,  I  directed  the  regiment  to  be 
drawn  up  in  close  column,  with  it&  right  at  the  distance 
of  50  yards  from  the  road,  (that  it  might  be.  in  some 
measure,  protected  by  the  trees  from  the  artillery.)  its 
left  upon  the  swamp,  and  to  charge  at  full  speed  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  had  delivered  their  fere.     The  few  regu>- 
far  troops  of  the  27th  regiment,  under  Col.  Paul,  occu- 
pied in  a  column  of  sections  of  four,  the  small  space  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
the  enemy's  artillery,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  friendly 
Indians  to  move  under  the  bank.     The  Crotchet  formed 
by  the  front  line  and  Gen  Desha's  division  was  an  im- 
portant point.     At  that  place  the  venerable  Governor  of 
Kentucky  was  posted,  who  at  the  age  of  Sixty-Six  pre- 
serves all  the  vigor  of  youth,  the  ardent  zeal  which  dis- 
tinguished him  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  un- 
daunted bravery  which  he  manifested  at  King's  Moun- 
tain.    With  my  aids  de  camp,  the  acting  assistant  adj?t 
general,  Capt  Butler,  my  gallantfriend  Com,  Pjerf^5 
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who  did  me  the  honor  to  serve  as  my  volunteer  aid  de 
camp,  and  Brig  Gen  Cass,  who  having  no  command, 
tendered  me  his  assistance,  I  placed  myself  at  the  head 
©f  th^  front  line  of  infantry,  to  direct  the  movements  of 
the  cavalry,  and  give  them  the  necessary  support. 

The  army  had  moved  on  in  this  order  but  a  short  dis- 
tance, when  the  mounted  men  received  the  fire  of  the 
British  line,  and  were  ordered  to  charge ;  the  horses  in 
the  front  of  the  column  recoiled  from  the  fire;  another 
was  given  by  the  enemy,  and  our  column  at  length  get- 
ting in  motion,  broke  through  the  enemy  with  irresistable 
force.  In  one  minute,  the  contest  in  front  was  over  : 
the  British  officers  seeing  no  hopes  of  reducing  their  dis- 
ordered ranks  to  order,  and  our  mounted  men  wheeling 
upon  them  and  pouring  in  a  destructive  fire  immediately 
surrendered.  It  is  certain  that  three  only  of  our  troops 
were  wounded  in  this  charge — Upon  the  left,  however, 
the  con  test  was  more  severe  with  the  Indians.  Colonel 
Johnson,  who  commanded  on  that  Hank  of  his  regiment, 
received  a  most  galling  fire  from  them,  which  was  return- 
ed with  great  effect  The  Indians  still  further  to  the 
right  advanced  and  fell  in  with  our  front  line  of  infantry, 
near  its  junction  with  Desha's  division,  and  for  a  moment 
made  an  impression  upon  it.  ffis  Excellency  Governor 
Shelby,  however,  brought  up  a  regiment  to  its  support, 
and  the  enemy  receiving  a  severe  fire  in  front,  and  a  part 
of  Johnson's  regiment  having  gained  their  rear,  retreated 
with  precipitation.  Their  loss  wa&  very  considerable  in 
(he  action,  and  many  were  killed  in  their  retreat. 

I  can  give  no  satisfactory  information  of  the  number 
of  Indians  that,  were  in  the  action,  but  they  must  have 
been  considerably  upwards  of  one  thousand*  From 
the  documents  in  my  possesion,  (Gen  Proctor's  official 
letters,  all  of  which  were  taken)  and  from  the  informa- 
tion of  respectable  inhabitants  of  this  Territory,  the  In- 
dians kept  in  pay  by  the  British,  were  much  more  nu- 
merous than  has  been  generally  supposed.  In  a  letter 
to  General  de  Rottenburgh,  of  the  27th  ult.  General 
Froctsr  speaks  of  having  prevailed  upon  3200  of  the  In 
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dians  to  accompany  him.      Of  tbese  it  is  certain  that 
fifty  or  sixty  Wyandot  warriors  abandoned  him. 

The  number  of  our  troops  were  certainly  greater 
than  that  of  the  enemy,  bur  when  it  is  recollected,  that 
they  had  taken  a  position  that  effectually  secured  their 
flank,  which  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  turn,  and  that 
we  could  not  present  to  them  a  line  more  extended  than 
their  own,  it  will  not  be  considered  arrogant  to  claim 
for  my  troops  the  palm  of  superior  bravery. 

In  communicating  to  the  President  through  you,  sir, 
my  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  who  served 
under  my  command,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  mention  that 
of  Governor  Shelby,  being  convinced  that  no  eulogium 
of  mine  can  reach  his  merits.  The  Governor,  of  an  in- 
dependent state,  greatly  my  superior  in  years,  experi- 
ence, and  in  -military  character,  he  placed  himself  under 
my  command,  and  was  not  more  remarkable  for  his 
zeal  and  activity,  than  for  the  promptitude  and  cheerful- 
ness with  which  he  obeyed  my  orders  The  Major  Gen- 
erals Henry  and  Desha,  and  the  Brigadiers  Allen,  Cald- 
well, King,  Chiles  and  Trotter,  all  of  the  Kentucky 
Volunteers,  manifested  great  zeal  and  activity.  Of 
Gov.  Shelby's  staff,  his  Adjt  Gen.  Col.  M'Dowell,  and 
his  quarter  master  Gen.  Col.  Walker,  rendered  great 
service,  as  did  his  aids  de  camp  Gen.  Adair,  and  Majors 
Barry  and  Chittenden.  The  military  skill  of  the  former 
was  of  great  service  to  us,  and  the  activity  of  the  two 
latter  gentlemen  could  not  be  surpassed.  Illness  de- 
prived me  of  the  talents  of  my  Adjt.  Gen.  Col  Gaines 
who  was  left  at  Sandwich.  His  duties  were  however 
ably  performed  by  the  acting  assistant  Adjt.  Gen.  Capt. 
Butler.  My  aids  de  camp  Lieut.  OTellon  and  Capt. 
Todd  of  the  line,  and  my  volunteer  aids  John  Speed 
Smith  and  John  Chambers,  Esq.  have  rendered  me  the 
most  important  services  from  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign. I  have  already  stated  that  Gen.  Cass  and  Com. 
Perry  assisted  me  in  forming  the  troops  for  action. 
The  former  is  an  officer  of  the  highest  merit,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  brave  Commodore  cheered  and  ani- 
mated every  breast.     It  would  be  useless.  Sir.  after  8ft 
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ingthe  circumstances  of  the  action,  to  pass  encomiums 
upon  Col.  Johnson  and  his  regiment.  Veterans  could 
Mot  have  manifested  more  firmness.  The  Colonel's 
numerous  wounds  prove  that  he  was  in  the  post  of  dan- 
ger. Lieut.  Col.  J.  Johnson  and  the  Majors  Payne  and 
Thompson  were  equally  active,  though  more  fortunate. 
Maj  Wood  of  the  engineers,  already  distinguished  by  his 
conduct  at  Fort  Meigs,  attended  the  army  with  two  six 
pounders.  Having  no  use  for  them  in  the  acting  he 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  onerny  and  with  Maj.  Payne 
of  the  mounted  regiment,  two  of  my  Aids  de  camp, 
Todd  and  Chambers,  and  three  privates,  continued  it  for 
several  miles  after  the  rest  of  the  troops  had  halted,  and 
made  many  prisoners. 

I  left  the  army  before  an  official  return  of  the  prison- 
ers, or  that  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  was  made  out. 
It  was  however  .ascertained  that  the  former  amounts  to 
§00  regulars,  including  25  officers.  Our  loss  is  7  killed 
and  22  wounded,  5  of  which  have  since  died.  Of  the 
British  12  killed,  and  22  wounded.  The  Indians  suffer- 
ed most-^-33  of  them  having  been  found  upon  the 
ground,  besides  those  killed  on  the  retreat. 

On  the  day  of  the  action,  six  pieces  of  brass  artillery 
were  taken,  and  two  iron  24  pounders  the  6ay  before. 
Several  others  were  discovered  in  the  river  and  can  be 
easily  procured.  Of  the  brass  pieces,  three  are  the 
trophies  of  our  revolutionary  war,  that  were  takfn  at 
Sarratoga  and  York,  and  surrendered  by  General  Hull. 
The  number  of  small  arms  taken  by  us,  and  destroyed 
by  the  enemy,  must  exceed  5000 ;  most  of  them  had 
been  ours,  and  surrendered  at  Detroit,  the  river  Raisin, 
and  Col  Dudley's  defeat.  I  believe  that  the  enemy  re- 
tain no  other  military  trophy  of  their  victories  than  the 
standard  of  the  *th  regt. — They  were  not  magnanimous 
enough  *  bring  that  of  the  41  st  regiment  into  the  field, 
or  it  wo  .  have  been  taken.  WM.  H  HARRISON. 
General  J<  \n  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War. 

P.  S  General  Proctor  escaped  by  the  fleetness  of  his 
horses,  escorted  by  40  dragoons  asd  a  number  of  moan- 
ted  Indians, 


SUBSCRIBER'S  NAMES. 

GOSii^W  — S  Hsdley,  J.  Stephenson,  M  Wa 
fim an  Calvin         Silas  Baldwin        David  Lucas 
MtCdjah  Luruham  Jonathan  Buell      John  Seely 
Jolut  Wadliaia       Benjamin  Roberta  Benjamin  Ovil 
Kami.  B*ck»ilh.  jr  Levi  Smith  Myron  Osborn 

Mde*  Hill*  John  H.  Collius,  Silvia  Knight,  S  Clark. 
HMtTFURIk—Thi*.  Day  M  Ransom,  John  Steele 
Win  James  lTzal  Miner  J.  M.  Chenervard 

Phiucis  Reed         Reuben  Chapin      R  W.  Ramsdell 
Henry  Mires        George  B   BKiaa        James  Skinner 
Justus  Smith         Stephen  Camp       George  Benton,  id 
£  Arnold  Ly  ilia  Siesrns  Polly  Bamngton 

1.  &  H.  Shepard  Hen.  Seymour        James  Seiiey 
G  BuruhsfB,jr.    Win  Stephenson    George  Burkitt 
Kus&el  Skinner    R.  Champion  David  C   Daniels 

Thomas  Stire       Lewis  Uobtnson,  5.  Joseph  Poller 
Elijah  Hohbins     John  W  Humphrey  Aron  Heath 
John  Millard        Phtpp*  Demiog        Catherine  Board- 
Ja*on  Banes        Mabel  Bow  man 

Reuben  Eoo,  jr.  Joseph  Kekey  John  May 

HKBROX.—  William  Sumner 
TUKKi.VGTON.--P  Heed     N  Gill,     Tim.  Eggjeson 

s  Hitchcock       Christopher  Pease    Sunt.  Beach 
Elisha  Lewis         Noah  North  George  Bissell 

Mvrun  Lrach        Alex.  GHItt  Rantstey  Birge 

(  ORXH'JLL  — 6  Thompson  Joel  Wright  Lot  Bart 
Oliver  Ford  James  Bunce  Harry  Snift 

R  B  Stevenson      Dttie!  Everest,  jr.  Ephrium  Judd 

*nl.  P  Jolmson  Otiver  Hotchki**     Knuab  Hoiley 
David  Jewett         Hezekiah  Gold        Porter  Holeomb 
Joseph  Scovel       Eleazer  Cro>*         Samuel  Sterling 
Henry  Brown        James  F  Bradford  Lory  Johnson 
SALISBURY.  ~H  6  Nott     A  C  Poet    Horace  Tujiocr 
John  Bissell  Fitch  Chittendon     Samuel  Lee 

Nathaniel  Barnum  Evicts  Moody    ^kaar  Bortell 
Hubbard  Peck       James  Harris      Simeon  liolford 
jgW.f  RO.V— Jame# White,  Ed!      Amos  Sanfortf 
Wfci  White,  jr      Peter  Drake  JVIa  Ohiistr  ad 

Luther  Jacknm    Abimh  Roche         Joseph  Bailey 
Charles  Barsiocr  fienjftnlffAonnffi  John  Chsrch 
E  astus  Lord       Amos 'Chapman    *  f*w ieon  Dav?* on 
Jons*  JFtert  S  Ronl'v  Horac*  Olin*!cad 


S  8  Wiocgtr        Samuel  Jarvia,  jr.  John  Bee  bo 
Anson  Boland        C  M  Chaflfees        Levi  Peck 
Beqmmin  Seers     Isaac  Lyman         William  Dohsoa 
Richard  Cole         Agustus  Everett  Theodore  Darmele* 
Gideon  Sltedley    Gamaliel  Everett    Eri  Miles 
Peter  Drake  Amos  landlord   John  Scrville 

Alfred  Northrup  John  Nat  ware  P  Clark  Chas  Stewart 
TORRINGFORD  — John  Cooke,  jr>  Isaac  (ioodwih 
Guy  Wolcott         Gotham  Ives  Joseph  Palmer 

Amos  Austin        Jeremiah  F  Mills    Ran&ley  Birge 
Lewis  Austin  C  M  Cheflee 

CJN^iN.— Hiram  Beebe  Calvin  Pease 

Reuben  Hunt        Lyman  Mix  Thomas  Dean* 

Jacob  Brown        James  Brown  E  B  Thompson 

Billa  Buckley      Jesse  Cump  Thadeus  Munson 

David  Warner      Harlow  Penn  Henry  Stephens 

WOODSTOCK.—  Edward  Campbell  John  Turner 
Kami.  M  Andrews  Henry  Smith        N  li  Caitdee 
John  G  Miller         Jesse  Lockwood  Benjamin  P  Davis 
Christopher  Wallis  Robert  Campbell  Isaac  Tompkins 
John  Haistuad         Isaac  Dimond      William  Rasley 
Ueinan  Stone       M  P  Van  Gas  Peck     Isaac  Lott 
VUSTON,  (N  Y)— Cornelius  Van  VUct 
Enfield. — Samuel  Collins 
itfoekbrulge.y  (Mass) — Joseph  W  Marsh 
&augurtiu*. — James  Wegreger  Jacob  Wihkhoop 
ilanvnihn  — Franklin  Dewey  Julius  Alfred 

Sheldon  Sanford  Edward  Woodruff 

U/i*fof.— -Sally  Barnes 

IMckfield    ~P  L  Caulefon  •enjamin  Bradley 

Phiiieas  B  Taylor  Anson  Broth  Phineas  BaMwin 
Elisha  Mun&er  Hosea  Biinn  Mary  B  Baldwin 
Abagail  Peck  James  PierjKint  James  Woodruff 

P  R  Emmons  Rufus  Smith       Nathaniel  Goodwin 

Joseph  Farnura       Medad  Gibbs       Martin  Curtis 
John  Farnuin         Joseph  Mason         Elisha  Mason 
Dan.  Roberts    Eli^^iarri?on  Jos  Bassett  J  E  Camp 
Cra^r,  (N .  Y .)^W Build,    W  A  Rate,   C  Hatham. 
Xtanjiird."*' Joshua  Van'  Bunsetroltu  §#* 

Kingston.* -Freeborn  G  Jevvett 

Wa&luttglon .-— S  Alleu,  E  liaight,  Elon  Sehermerhorn. 
r«r/iew^-WIMiani  J  Deoison    •*  Elijah  Grant 
MmisfieM.-- Darius  Defter  Horatio  Palmer 

Alpheus  Chamberlain  Ira  Spafford   Nathaniel  Wales 


Nathaniel  Kidder         John  Farweli         Boger  Gurif  r 

AshfvrtL  —fipbraim  Bay 

Coventry. — Jeremiah  Ensworth        Ebtneier    Bacon 

Selah  Uibbard        Elisha  Sandford     Joseph  Tuner 

Daniel  Robertson  Merwin  t'urtiis     A*a  Coleman 

Isaiah  Daggett  Channcey  Fitch  Alanaon  Fox. 

Isaiah  Daggett,  jr.  Nathaniel  Rose 

Tolland.-  AroD  Dart     Septimus  M  Perkins 

Rase  Babcock  Hezekiah  Edgcrk*i 

Marvin  StoweH     Charles  Thompson    Elipfclet  Lyman 

David  Pausk         John  Fitch 

SCHODUCK.— Coon  Rodface 

SJXD  L.1KE.--C  Clark    J  Weeks    Cheater  Tucker 

Lyman  Cady       Erastus  Snyder  Isaac  Peck 

BURLIXGTOK-  J  Phelps     L  Ganger  E  Sulluian 

John  Rogers       Amervin  &til!inan 

CHESTER— Ira  Day 

W.ISHLXGTO.X,  [Mav.]— Benjamin  Hagentoq 

U .ITER TOH  wV.—Chartes  Mortimer 

Win.  J  Punderson  Joseph  Edwards  Eli  Wake  roan. 

BtiRKlLlMSTEAU.-J  Humphrey        S  Menim. 

Jesse  Orland  Case  Ashbel  Moses 

SHEFFIELD— Win.  Ashley         Uny  Shaw 

W  W  Day  Ira  A  Brown  Simeon  Sage 

SUFF1ELD  —  Edwin  Spears 

BETHLEM  —  Levi  Thompson 

M 'JSff/A'GTOA'.— Dotha  Wadham     Philo  Clark 

Elnathan  Mitchcl  W  K  FowJer  Cyras  W  Grry 

Avin  Brown       Noble  Day  E  Thomlinton    , 

AEAT—Lev*  Stone  Bbeuestr  EvetU 

Birdlv  Ueardlv  Ephraim  Bceman      8  Wallis 

WARREtW  —Samuel  Gilbert         Rusm  I  Carter 

Judan  Eldrvd     KiiCim  Swift  Joseph  Bennett 

HE H  PRESTON  — Nehemiah  Patterson 

JAIFJTU .— tlAfcKiwpp  George  W  Heafr 

Milo  Winchester*^  F  Auerton 

H'lXCHESTER.-rThkv[>hnm  ifctews     Alva  Leech 

OTibhals  M  Hatch     H  AndreJRPftn.  Chamberlain 

LOLEBROOK.—i:  Fox— N/:J#TOftA.— A  Wheeler 

ELLINGTON  —Jonathan  Porter     Chester  Dart,  2. 

«/MN«F —Joseph  A  GtoM     JMHo  Moses 

Horace  lloleoiuli     I^orey  Holcom    J  Church 

Zebcna  Burr.  jr.     Aron  Holcoinb        Ofiver  Owen 


L 


Ji*eph  Wtl* 
Oaylor  B  Miller 
Asber  Hem  H§ 
Chester  Dougiaa* 


WtmtoAuv-SIhomm  Sbe^ard,  jr. 

N* 7*-Hartfvrd  —^Jewee  Steel,  jr.  Hnldah  Wafeou 

Srlria  Tyler      Chester  Marskhovse    Richard  Lamb 

Noah  Steel         Darid  Benjamin 

Ebeoeter  Payne     Betaey  Lee 

Ashbe!  Marsh    MindweN  Roberto 

Pitts  Goodwin     Theodore  Merrills 

Norfolk :— CnTrin Lair  Joel  ttomphrey 

RodtriU*.-  James  B  Oiford 

J^ITtwAor-NaihanM  Drake   Wm  Cogswell 

NoWA/Mr*-   Cariotte  Redwett 

H'eaf  Hartford  —  John  Steele 

D^Hor{/brrf  —John  Kenedy    John  Neff 

CVw*6sVt  -  Aahbe!  Hunt 

UiWnm — DaTU*  Horry  CaWin  Hihamr 

Caxtehttry-  -Peter  Drake     Wiu   Foatav 

Brooklyn*-  Eben  Shrpard  Abel  Price  W  Foster 

Joseph  Tyler  jr      Bmjamm  Dre**r 

Ttanawt.  -  Robert  W  Lace  John  ^  aliman 

fcarid  Maewintir*  Solomon  Cornelius 

SJiUmg^, BrnjainiA  J  Hester  Alieaaadrr  Thoanpsoe 

Nancv  Franklin      Darid  Bas^ett       AM  Adam.  jr. 
UilbBray  Shube!  Adam*      Dante^AusUn 

ftoUr — Nathan  Wade       Emery  H  >pkius 
GloixtttT  -  DaTid  Field     Dartd  Bound  ^ 

HomnhreyWood  Win.  Turner        A^anh  Snailh 

So/wife  —  Smith  Cowan  Miset  Aktnc* 

Sn»rt*W.--I#Yi  Howry 
Ddmjww.--  Jame*  R*idcll 

&*rMrnrtf*n .— Harrey  Burnham         Rtns  l^Hff 
Joaalhin  JntM      Marom  Merriman  r-^* 

*'«*»***  -Newton  Hiiie     Wan!  Perk 
S(a/*r«yr— CalTinWhet-l.^ck 
Swn^tiry  -  -  Manendy  SoWe*    Jed 
oh — Theophih*  Humphrey 


i    H  King*!? 
Tavlor 


Jo*1  Cook 


Elects  ■*"  W  Samuel  At+ot 

Viwn/ar.l  .-NaiharielTonikiua   tft*rhm  Tonskins 
ifrer  —  Daniel  W  hit  more 

*h  !Urh*r  K-hn  GnATey  Ab»p»<  Utf 
-PrMnaH  Whif* 
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